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BRIEF VIEW 

cur tub 

PAST AND PRESENT STATE 
- 

VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal have tong 
hoen held in high esteem for their valuable statistics and re¬ 
searches on a subject of great social and political importance—-the 
intellectual condition of the masses of Bengal. The investiga¬ 
tions were conducted with great diligence, and extended over a 
space of three years, at an expense to Government ot more than a 
lac Oi rupees. In some points, as was to bo expected from toe 
difficulty of the enquiry, there are inaccuracies, but, on the whole, 
they afford a mas? of information of great value. 

As more energetic measures are about to be adopted towards 
:he extension of Vernacular Education in Bengal, and as tho Re¬ 
port* have long been out of print, it has been thought desirable 
to re-print those parts of them which bear on this vital question. 

But as Adam’s Reports close with 1838, it has been deemed 
necessary to give a ycsiiwu’ of what has been done in Kengal since 
that period towards carrying out a system of Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion, as well as to glance at its previous condition. 

Mr. Ellerton at Malda established some Vernacular Schools in 
the beginning of this century, and in the leisure of his Factory com¬ 
posed various Bengali books for the use of his scholars. In 1814, 
Mr. May, a Missionary, began his first Vernacular School, in the 
Dutch Fort of Chinsura. In June 1815 ho had 16 schools and 
951 pupils, which soon increased to twenty-six schools, besides 
some ten others six miles below Ch insura, visited by him and his 
assistants sixty tunes every three months. In 1815 Lord Hastings 
made a monthly grant of Rupees 600 to the schools, and 
stated in a minute on the 80110013,“ the humble, but valuable, class 
of village schoolmasters claim the first place in this discussion. 
In 1816 there were 2,136 pupils, and a school for instructing 
teachers was commenced. In 1818 there were thirty-six 
schools and 8,000 pupils—but Mr. May was out off by death, 
and Mr. Pearson then took charge. Mr. May’s labors excited 
such interest, that after liis death money arrived in Bengal Uom 
friends in America for the support of Ins schools. Mr. Ijushington, 
Secrciuy to Government, in his “ History oi Calcutta 
R lights and Benevolent Institutions/' remarks—" it may be safely 
averted that the foundation of more extensive and higher knowledge 
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is surely laid in tlie establishment of those schools Uioy 
wore all conducted on the Bell and Lancaster system, which Mr. May 
had introduced into them with great success. Government availed 
itself of the services of Messrs, Pearson and Harley, who were 
Missionaries, to establish a number of Vernaculur Schools be¬ 
tween Kalna and Chanderpagor. Crowds attended the schools, 
but their efforts, through not having suitable successors, were 
not followed up. Yet the seed^ of knowledge they sowed 
in the Vernacular have fructified into the English schools 
which are now in Chinsura. Some of the best Educational 
Works iu the Vernacular were composed for those schools. In 
18111 Messrs. Pearson and Ilarley had under tbeir superintendence 
at Chinsura seventeen schools and 1,500 children ; at» Bankipur 
twelve schools and 1$GG children, all conducted on the Madras 
system, and supported by Government at an expense per mensem 
of Rupees 800. Dr. Bell's “ Instructions for modelling schools” 
were translated and introduced. Mr. Pearson writes—I Ivave 
hoard it spoken of by the Natives as wonderful to wen boy in 
tears at losing his plane in the class.” The Court of Directors 
made a special grant to those schools, xu wlvidi the pupils learned 
more rapidly than in the common school#, 

Lushingfcon, in his “ History of Calcutta Institutions,” gives 
the following notice of Mr. May's exertions :— 

*' At tlu- beginning of July 1811, this benevolent arid meritorious 
individual, while residing at Chmsura as a Dissenting miiiistor, with a 
very narrow income, opened a school in liis dwelling-house, proposing 
gratuitously to teach the natives reading, writing, and arithmetic* On 
the first day sixteen boys attended. In the course of tlio .month ol 
August the scholars became too numerous to bo accommodated under 
his lowly roof; a spacious apartment being allotted to him in tho Fort 
by Mr. Forbe t the Commissioner of Chinsuro, the list ol attendance 
at tho commencement of October had swelled to ninety-two. In Jaiiunvy 
1815 Mr. May opened a village or brunch school, at a short distance from 
Chiiisuvn, and in the following month of June, not twelve months since the 
commencement of his undertaking* he had established sixteen schools, 
including the contrai one at Chinsura, to which 951 pupils resorted. 

u Mr. May encountered some alight impediments in the commence- 
meet of his labours from the prejudices of the natives; chiefly, how¬ 
ever, among the old teachers of the indigenous schools, who, from 
interested motives, naturally did not fail to foment the apprehensions at 
first entertained l>y some, that he intended to convert thorn to Christianity. 
Hh wise and coneiUnion measures, however, soon removed distrust Iron; 
their minds, and satisfied them that lie meditated no interferencei w.dk 
their religious opinions. The objection pf the school-masters did not 
Long exiaf, for the extension of the branch schools on the now principle, 
ultimately created a demand for additional teachers, who were, m many 
ca ses, provided from the class above mentioned. Although the opposition 
alluded to was ultimately overcome, it must uot be supposed that the estab¬ 
lishment of the sohexjh was achieved without considerable difficulty: the 
introduction atom of anew plan of education among mi ignorant people, 
notorious for their indolence, apathy, and attachment to estaol , ,?d habits, 
involving frequent joufieys, visits, and conferences, effected n*An hostile 
climate, and with very iihperfoot accommodation, required no common 



exertion of patience, self-denial, fortitude, and perseverance. Add to this 
the labour of superintendence, and Mr. May's indefatigable oitorts may be 
justly appreciated. The branch schools were situated, some of them ten 
miles above, and some six miles below, Chin sum; nevertheless, Mr. May 
und his assistants contrived to visit twenty-six branch schools sixty times 
in three months. 

“The success of Mr. May, and his unexceptionable mode of in tor- 
course with the natives having* been brought by Mr. Forbes to the notice 
of the Government., a monthly flv.ru of OUO rupees wna granted to enable 
Mr. May to prosecute lvis undertaking, Mr. Forbes being desired to super¬ 
intend the detailed application of the minis. 

“ Towards the latter end of 1815, the attendance on Mr. May's 
establishments was somewhat diminished by the formation of several 
schools by natives, partly from motives of ostentation, mid partly with 
views of opposition to Mr. May 5 but it soon became manifest that his 
plan of education was as inoffensive to their prejudices, as it was superior 
to their own mode of instruction, and its progress now exceeded liis most 
sanguine expectation. 

u The attendance of the children in the Fort being inconvenient, 
the central school was removed to a short distance from Chirasura, and 
Mr. May, adverting to the increase of the schools, and the great augmenta¬ 
tion of tho number of children on the books, which amounted, early in 
1816, to 2,136, projected the formation of a school for teachers, as neces¬ 
sary to the extension of his plan, and the perpetuation of the m ans of 
instruction. A few youths were accordingly taken on probation, their 
education, food and clothes being furnished to them free of expense. 
After performing for a time the duties of monitors at the central school, 
and receiving more especial instructions from Mr. May, they wore sent to 
the village schools to learn accurately the plan observed there, and thus 
they became qualified to discharge tho duties of instructors themselves. 
So popular was the latter institution, that a blind man performed % journey 
of three dt^ys on foot for the purpose of securing a place in it for his 
nephew. 

11 Not* did the higher class of natives in the vicinity withhold their 
confidence from tho general scheme of education. The Rajah of Burdwan, 
and two other individuals of consideration, each established a school, the 
former of whom subsequently transferred his school to English superin¬ 
tendence. From the earliest stage, one-third of the children in attendance 
at the schools were Brahmans. At first a Brahman boy would not ait 
down on the same mat with one of another caste. The teachers also 
made the same objection, which has of lato been voluntarily relinquished. 

“In August 1818 Mr. May's course of usefulness was arrested by 
death ; but this excellent man was not removed from the scene of his labours 
until he had witnessed liow complete was their present beneficial operation, 
to which satisfaction be might have added, had liis modest and unassuming 
nature admitted of it, the anticipation that future generations would bo in¬ 
debted to his care for their redemption from ignorance and degradation. 
At the time of his decease, the existence of thirty-six schools, attended by 
above 3,000 natives, both Hindus and Mohammedans, attested his zeal, his 
prudence, and benevolent, perseverance. Mr. May was succeeded in tho 
charge of the Government Schools by Mr. Pearson, who, assisted by Mr. 
Harley, followed his footsteps with equal ability nd judgment. The en¬ 
deavours of those gentlemen were, at first, chiefly directed to the introduc¬ 
tion of further improvements in the native education, tho plan of instruc¬ 
tion approaching, as nearly as possible, to that adopted in the National 
Society’s Schools in England, with the modifications suggested by local 
circumstances, and some ingenious and expedient additions mado ‘by the 
new managers.” 
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The work of Vernacular education in connexion with the Church 
Missionary Society, was begun in But divan under the superintend¬ 
ence of Captain Stewart in 1816, by hm establishing two vernacular 
Schools; in 1818 they increased to ten, containing 1,000 children, 
costing monthly 240 rupees. Captain Stewart, at the commence¬ 
ment of his labours, encountered considerable opposition: reports* 
were industriously circulated among the natives that it was his 
design to ship all the children to England, and it was then 
sufficient objection to a book being read if it contained the name 
of Jesus, and a case occurred near Burdwan where a Hindu, 
rather than give up his child to bo educated by the missionary, left 
it out at night to bo devoured by jackals 1 There were five 
Brahmanical schools in Burdwan, the masters of which were afraid 
that (heir own institutions should he broken up by the Missionary 
School; they, therefore, fulminated curses against any natives who 
should send their children, to Captain Stewards schools, but he 
chose his teachers from the ablest natives in the villages where his 
schools were to be established, and thus he disarmed opposition by 
the bait of interest, and the live Brahmanical schools were soon 
abandoned. The introduction of printed books into the schools at 
first caused some alarm; the natives apprehended it was some plan 
for ensnaring their children and destroying their caste! as all 
instruction was previously conveyed through manuscript, and it 
was remarked of the village masters, c if you put a book into 
their hands, they are unable to read it, except with great difficulty, 
and are still less able to understand its general contents’. Captain 
Stewart carried out the system of the late Mr. May, of Chinsura, with 
improvements of his own. Besides the outlines of astronomy, 
and of the History of England, which were introduced into these 
schools. Captain Stewart also caused instruction to be given i( in 
some few of the preambles of the Honorable Company’s Regula¬ 
tions, which arc particularly calculated to convince the people of 
India that Government anxiously desire to promote their comfort 
and advantage. In reading these, their first and most deeply- 
rooted impressions are in favour of their rulers, and submission 
will consequently follow from attachment and love.” 

The Rev. T. Robertson, in 1.818, makes tiv-s following remarks 
respecting the mode of tuition • 

“ Once ft month the head classes from all the schools are brought into 
Burdwan by their respective teachers, when a general examination takes 
place. It is thus reeti which of the schools has made the greatest progress. 
Two classes are confronted with each other, and examined by the visitor in 
all the subjects learned during the past, month. After this the boys aro 
allowed to question each other. The highest boy of ore class puts hi* 
question to the highest boy of the other; if ho cannot reply, it passes 
down to each in succession, until it roaches the last. If any boy is able 
to solve it> he takes precedency; but if not, a mark is made of the failure. 
This class is now at liberty in its turn to put a question to the other; 
which, if not answered, is noticed as in the former caso. In the end it 
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appears who is the conquered party. It generally happens that’the van- 
quisluni party now ohallengeri the opposite class to contend in some other 
subject; and thus a new trial of strength ooimm.ncf>s. As tlio children 
are in the habit of writing from a thesis, they are on this occasion publicly 
tried as to their progress. A thesis being piven, each boy writes it down on 
his slate, and endeavours to arrange his thoughts on the subject* When 
all have finished, their productions are road aloud, which excites much 
emulation, and affords at the same time great amusement. Nothing call 
exceed tho animation and eagerness of the boys to excel iu these trials. 
Indeed, wo should look in vain for an equal, degree of emulation in Europe. 

“ In our seminaries tho children know of no precedency but that 
which is derived from merit. The Brahman sits by tho side of his ignoble 
neighbour, and must be content oftentimes to stand below him iu his class. 
On the contrary, the boy of inferior caste, if he excel fchu Brahmau, which 
ho oftentimes does, begins to believe a nmxim true which he learnt in hb; 
school book, that God hath wot created men with rights differing from 
each, other, but that he hath created nil meu of one blood to dwell on 
all’ the face of the earth/** 

When tho Calcutta School Society undertook, in 1819, tho 
management of a number of Vernacular Schools in Calcutta, it 
sent its superintendent for five months to Burdwan to learn tho 
system of Captain Stewart’s schools, as he educated a greater number 
of children with fewer teachers, and at half the expense of the old 
sy oteno. 

Writing by dictation, and the giving the morals of fables out 
of their class books, also formed a part of tho course of instruc¬ 
tion. cr The boys themselves delight in the lively application of a 
fable, and the attempt to give it sharpens their wit, and improves 
their language,—moral truths come to them with a sort of fascinat¬ 
ing conviction, when dressed up in the form of a fahlc.” The fol¬ 
lowing questions arc a specimen of this mode of instruction 
*< Wliat is it unwise to do ? To do anything without considera¬ 
tion.— Example: The Lion and the Fox . How is a man’s want of 
ability shown ? By his attempting to do what is beyond hia ca¬ 
pacity.— .Example: The Spider and Bee . How may we promote 
our own happiness ? By givmg help to our needy neighbour. 
--Example ; The Dove and Bee .” 

In 1817 Dr. Marehman published a valuable work ff Hint 
relative to Native Schools •” it gave the sketch of a system of Na¬ 
tional Education : one object he laid down was—- 

“ A. peasant, or an artificer, thus rendered capable of writing as 
well as reading his own language with propriety, and mode acquainted 
with the principles of arithmetic, would be less liable to become a 
proy to fraud among his own countrymen, and far hotter able to claim for 
himself that protection from oppression, which it is flic desire of every 
enlightened government to grant.'* 

Besides the ordinary reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 
to bo taught “ a concise but perspicuous account of the Solar 


* The First Report of the Calcutta Corresponding Committee, pp. 7,10. 
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System preceded by so much of the laws of motion, of attraction 
au<l gravity, as might bo necessary to render the solar system plain 
and intelligible. These ideas, however, should not be communi¬ 
cated in the form of a treatise, but in that of simplo axioms 
delivered in short and perspicuous sentences. A compendious view 
of Geography, and a number of popular truths and facts relative to 
Natural Philosophy were taught. In the present improved state 
of knowledge a thousand things have been ascertained relative to 
light, heat, air, water, to meteorology, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
natural history, of which the ancients had but a partial knowledge, 
and of which the natives of the east have as yet scarcely the 
faintest idea. These facts, now so clearly ascertained, could be 
conveyed in a very short compass of language, although the process- 
of reasoning, which enables the mind to account for them, occupies 
many volumes. Imparting to them that knowledge relative to 
themselves, to their responsibility for their actions, their state both 
hero and hereafter, and the grand principles of piety, justice, and 
humanity, which may leaven their minds from their earliest 
youth/ 1 Tables printed iu large type and pasted on boards were 
to be suspended round the room, and to be used for reading exer¬ 
cises. Cue peculiarity of the plan was— 

M Instruction of a higher order w,v; to bo given from dictation.. 
The monitor, with the text book In hia hand, was to pronounce a portion 
of each sentence audibly and deliberately, each boy writing it down in 
his copy book. When the lesson of the day was completed, it was to be 
revised by the monitor, and the number of errors inserted at the foot of 
tlio page. Each boy was then to lead it aloud in succession, sentence 
by sentence. The advantages of this scheme of instruction were obvious; 
oiio printed book served for a dozon children; they made progress 
in penmanship and orthography, and also acquired a facility of reading 
and writing their own language. A spirit of animation and emulation 
was created, and instruction was combined with pleasure. The most 
important facts and truths, tlu\& written from dictation and read over three 
or four times, could not fail to remain deeply impressed on the memory/* 

The expense of each School was reckoned at 16 rupees a 
month. They were successful; 100 Schools were established 
among the Natives ; in the first year 8,000 rupees were received 
in subscriptions and donations. 

“ They had established an experimental Normal School at Serum pore, 
in which the masters then employed by thorn had been, to a certain 
octant, trained to their new duties. The first scnool opened on this plan 
was at the village of Nabobgunee, about four mile a distant from Seram pore. 
To conciliate the inhabitants, thoy had been desired to select a master 
themselves whom they sent to the training school. Village after village 
had (6)lowed the example, and despatched the individual of their choice for 
instruction to 8crampore. Nineteen schools had been established within 
the circle, of a low miles, and all at the request of tho people themselves. 
In some inatnuces, men f influence had offered their own houses, and in 
other cases the family temple, for a school-room ; houses had in some places 
been erected by men of property in the hope that they would be rented. 
Children were attracted to the schools b om the most respectable families, 
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and on<? particular school numbered tan Brahman youths. In one instance, 
a body of movo than twenty" buys caiirte to Scrsunpore from a distance oi 
many miles, accompanied by the principal inhabitants ot tho village, to 
solicit the establishment, of v. school/' 

Previous co 1817, David Hare, a uame dear to the Natives, a 
Watchmaker by trade, instead of retiring to Europe, bad devoted his 
remaining years and savings to Native Education. He, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the late Rhja Radhakant Dev a, a Sanscrit scholar of 
European celebrity, employed much time in improving the exist¬ 
ing Vernacular Schools. One? of his pupils, who studied at one 
of the Vernacular Schools established by him in Calcutta, thus 
describes his efforts— 

" Mr. Hare's educational efforts were directed in the first place 
toward the encouragement of the Vernacular, He supplemented 
the deficiencies of 1 numerous Guru pats hulas by the employment of 
inspecting pundits and the grant of printed books. Periodical 
examinations were also held at Ituja Radhakant Deva's Garden 
House, and prizes given. Ho then established u wort of Central 
Vernacular School directly under the School Society. This was a 
large institution and numbered about 200 boys. It was the best 
Vernacular School of the day. For the encouragement of regular 
attendance, each child got eight annas a month if be was not ab¬ 
sent a single day during that month. If absent only one day lie 
got six annas, if two days four annas, and if he were absent 
more than two days then he got nothing. Distinguished 
lads from the Vernacular Schools were sent to the Hindoo College, 
in which the Society always maintain^ 30 boys. An English 
School was afterwards established adjoining the Central Vernacu¬ 
lar—a number of select boys of tho Vernacular School would 
attend the English classes also. It was thus—From sunrise until 
0 a. m.. Vernacular ; from 10^ a. nr. to 2 & l\ M., English ; from 3£ 
l». m . to sunset. Vernacular again.” 

In 1317, the Calcutta School Book Society was founded to pre¬ 
pare and publish cheap books for Native schools; however, this 
Society has not yet given cheap books adapted to the masses, aa 
no books, previous to 1817, were used in the indigenous schools. 
In May 1821 this Society received from Government a donation of 
Rupees 7,000, and a monthly grant of Rupees 500. 

In 1818, the Calcutta School Society was founded (under 


the presidency of the Marquess of Hastings) with tho fol¬ 
lowing object :— 

u That its design bo to assist and improve existing schools, and to 
establish aud support any further schools and seminaries which may bo 
requisite?; with a view to the more general diffusion of useful knowledge 
amongst the inhabitants of India of every description, especially within the 
provinces subject to tho Presidency of Fort William. 


* Life of Murshmao, Cary, Ward, Vol. I., p. 127. 





" That it he aJUo an object iof this Society to select pupils of dis¬ 
tinguished talents arid merit from elementary and other schools, and to 
provide for their instruction in seminaries of a higher degree.; with the 
yifyw of forming a body of qualified touchers and translators, who may ho 
instrumental in enlightening their countrymen, and -improving the general 
system of education. When the funds of the Institution may admit of it, 
the main tenanc y and tuition of such pupils, in distinct seminaries, will bo 
an object of importance.” 

In 1821, it had 115 Vernacular Schools, containing’ - 3jMS 
scholars, under its patr mage, i. e., it gave books, examining and 
superintending the schools by its officers and agents. In 1823, 
they received a monthly grant of Rupees 500 from Government, 
and worked admirably until 1833. 

Adam's Report, pp. 21,22,23, gives a fuller detail respecting it. 

In 1819, the London Missionary Society directed its attention 
to Vernacular schools, “ impressed with a sense o c ‘ he exceeding 
great importance of well conducted schools k „nia country 
They established them in 1820 at Chitla and other places in the 
neighbo'uihood of Tallygunge, but there were strong prejudices 
at that time amongst the natives against attending schools where 
the Scriptures were read. Still in 1820 a Vernacular School 
attended by 25 boys was opened in a bungalow chape? at KidcLrpore. 

The Calcutta Church Missionary Association had for many 
years 600 children under instruction in their Vernacular Schools 
in Calcutta, The Baptist Missionary Society had also several 
hundreds. 

In 1321, the Calcutta School Society transferred some of it# 
schools to the Church Missionary Society, and Mr. letter became 
Superintendent of them. An examination of 600 boys took 
place in 1822; Sir E. IT. East, the Chief Justice, who was 
one of the founders of the Hindu College, presided. Mr. 
Jetter states, in 1822, that the mention of the name of Jesus 
in a book has kept several boys away from school; that on 
introducing writing by dictation into a class, he offered one 
boy a tract as a prize for his good dictation,—the boy Hung 
it on the ground saying it contained the words of Jesus Christ. 
In one of Mr. Jotter's schools, the teacher objected to instruct 
the boys out of a book in which the name occurred, on which a 
Brahman stood up and said—do not be afraid, I have read the boob, 
and am not a Christian : this gave confidence, and the book was read. 
The Church Missionary Association in 1824 took the greater part 
of these schools under their management. In 1825 Mr. Reichardt, 
on every Saturday evening, explained to the pundits the books 
taught by them in the schools : “ their ttention is increasing, 
and their inquiries often lead to important discussion* ; they are 
alternately instructed in the scriptures, the catechism, and geogra¬ 
phy ; one of them reads a sentence, after which lie asks the other 
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the moaning of the words ; I ask them questions arising from the 
imbject, imd’put them in the way of questioning their scalars,” 
Mr* Ueiebardt, who superintended twelve Vermicular Schools, 
containing 700 hoys, gives, as the result of his experience, the fol¬ 
lowing discouraging circumstances connected with the Vernacular 
Schools of that day: “ It is optional with the boys w hether they come 
ov not, as the parents do not compel them. Festivals and marriages 
give perpetual, interruptions. Conversation at home is like a mildew 
on any sound principles or good manners : nearly all the good seed 
sown at schools is choked by the bad practices in which the boys’ 
relations and friends live. The teachers are indolent/’ 

Miss Cooke began, iri connection with the Church Missionary 
Society, and under the patronage of the Marchioness of Hastings, 
Fannie Schools in Calcutta in 1881. Though previous to that 
gome desultory efforts had been made by a few young ladies ; in 
1822 she had twenty.two Schools and 400 pupils. The Cent ml 
School was fouuded in 1824, and in 1807 the Agarpara Orphan 
Refuge. 

About 1822 the Christian Knowledge Society began the 
system of €t School Circles” each circle containing fivo Bengali 
Schools and one Central School. One of those circles was called 
the Tallygunj, another the Kasipore, another the Howrah Circle; 
in 1884 they contained 697 pupils, but being subsequently 
transferred to the Propagation Society, the funds of the latter 
were appropriated to other operations, and the Schools were given 
up. 

These are (lie first instances of Circle Schools which are now 
becoming increasingly popular in Bengal.* 

A few desultory efforts continued to be made in subsequent 
years, a battle raged between the Orientalists and Anglicists, and 
the masses were overlooked. Lord W. Beutinck with real 
sympathy for the people and for works of peace gave encourageraont 
to roads and education. 

Mr. Adam, originally a Missionary, came forward, and, on the 
2nd of January 1835, addressed a letter on the subject of popular 
education to Lord W. Bentinck, to which his Lordship gave a reply 
on the 20th of the same month. The letter and Lord W. Bentinck’s 
Minute are to be found in pp. 1 to 13 of Adam’s Report. 

Adam’s system of Vernacular Education was hosed pretty 
much on the old municipal system of the Hindus, by which each vil¬ 
lage had its Chief, its accounts, its priest, smith, carpenter, potter, 
barber, washerman, poet, doctor, and, though last, not least, its 

* There were i« tho Kasipore Circle three Schools with an average attendance of 220 boys j in 
tho Tally gv»j Circle *cven Schools ami 550 pupils; >n the Howrah Cirolo six Schools and 0.'2 pupils 
as an average daily attoudanoo. There was a dura to each, while the Pandit and Superintending 
Missionary visited the School# by turns. Scripture, Grammar, Geography aud Natural Philosophy 
were valient- Each School eosfr ilupecs 15 monthly } the Guru waa paid according to tho number 
and proficient/ nl tho scholars in, tho ilrsfc four clashes, 
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fij'lecn. different species of pimuskmenU vu Guru Schools. 
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village system was a krotherhoi'xl, it has survived the ruins -of 
.K.wipirea, as Lord Mete rife wrote, “Hmclee, F:,th»n> Mogul, 
A; ahr»tta> Sikh and English are all masters io turn—but the 
village core m unity remains the same/' Bengal is an exception. 

Mr. Adam calculated there were more Ilian 10 0,01)0 of these 
schools in Bengal aiul Befaar, and that the great object might to 
be not to supersede, bat to supplement them. He has furnished in 
his .Reports full information o!'the snhi ;cts caught, the teachers 7 
pay and emoluments, but one peculiar feature in those schools he 
has omitted* -the singular punishments resorted to. We extract 
from the Calcutta Review No. IV., p. 8M> a description of 15 
different kinds of punish men fcs used > these, however, are now 
gradually falling into disuse— 

u A boy is mack to bead forward with 1 11 » face toward the ground ; a 
heavy brick in tb-m J>1 wed on lii» back, and another on his neck; ami 
Rhould ha let either of hem fall, within the proscribed period of half 
an hour ov so, ho is punished witli the cane. 

“ A hoy ib condemn'd to stand for halt an horn- or nm hour on one 
foot; and, should he shako or <prircr or let down the uplifted leg before 
the time, he vs severely pv aished. 

1,4 A boy is made to sit on the door in an exceedingly constrained po¬ 
sition, with one leg turned up behind his neck. 

" He is made to sit with his feet testing on two bricks, and his head 
bent, clown between both legs, with Ms lianas twisted round ouch leg so a* 
painfully to catch the ears. 

“ A I)oy is made to hang for a few minutes, with Iris head downwards, 
from the branch of a neighbouring tree. 

u His hands and lent are bound with cords to tlici-v. members so 
bound a rope is fastened, and tho boy is then hoisted up by means of a 
pully attached to the beams or rafters of the school. 

Nettles, dipped in water, ore applied to tho body, which becomes 
irritated and swollen ; the pain is excruciating' and often lasts a whole day ; 
but, however great tho itching and tho pain, the sufferer is not allowed to 
rub or touch the skin for relief, under the dread of a flagellation in addi¬ 
tion. 

“ The tx>y is put up in a sack along with some nettles, or a oat, or 
ffjome other noisome creature, and then rolled along the ground. 

u Tho fingers of both hands aro inserted across each other with 
a stick between and two sticks without drawn close together and tied. 

" A boy is made to measure so many cubits on the ground, by mark¬ 
ing it along with the tip of his nose. 

u Four boys are made to seize another, two holding the arms and two 
the foot; they then alternately swing him and throw him violently to the 
ground. 

4 VTwo hoy*; are made to seize another by the oar* ; and, with these 
organs well outstretched, he is made to run along for the amusement of 
the by-slanders. 

** A boy is constrain'd to putl his own ears ; and, if lie fail to extend 
them sufficiently, ho is visited with a sorer chastisement. 

n Two boys, when both have given offence, are made to knock their 
heads several times against each other. 






Triclcsphyed on Teach era — plans of escape from School. Al 

“ TUo boy who th-ai ©owes to school in hbo morning receives one stroke oi 
the cauo tin the palm of th* bant), the. next receive^ two strokes, und *> each in 
aicoession, ae lie arrives, rpedvea n number of strokes cqoid to the ou.ebcr of 
boys that preceded him,—the that being the privileged tnlunuialrator of them 
all> 

On {h$ tricks played on the Guru Mcrfiaskay.*-** 1 In preparing his hookah, 
i! is a common trick for the hoys to mix the tobacco with chillies had other 
pimgeut 'ingredients ; so that when lie smokes, ho is made to cough violently, 
while the whole school ia convulsed with laughter oj, beneath the mat ou 
which lie sits, may bo strewn thorns and sharp prickles, which upon display their 
effects in the contortions of the cri o«fallen and disc omitted minder ; —or, ul 
night, hois way-laid by his pupils, who, from their concealed position in a tree, 
or thicket., or behind n wait, pelt him well with pebbloo, bricks, or staves; —or, 
once m< r *, they rehearse doggerel songs, in which they implore ( he gods, and 
more particularly .Kali, to remove him by deuth—vowing, in the cveut tyf tho 
prayer being beard, to present offerings of sugar and ©occiputs” 

On the plans' for escaping from School. — tl The boys Imvo cun¬ 
ning plans for escaping from sellout; To throw boiled rice on domestic vessels ©era* 
menially defiles them;—bonce, when n boy Is bout on a day's release from school, 
he ptwemptorily disoboys lita tuhuomshiiig moth©v, saying, No; if yor insist on 
my going, 1 shall throw about tho boiled rico—« throat which usually gains him 
tho victory- If a person of a different caste, qt iiu bullied, or with shoes on his 
feet, touched Iho.boiled rico or pot of (mother, it is pollutedbcuco, when a 
l>oy effects hi.? escape from school, be often hast ens to some kitchen, touches tho 
boiled rico, or tlio pots in which it bus been boded, and thin becomes himself 
polluted; and until ho bullies, no ono enn touch or setae him w!thoul being 
polluted too. A temporary impunity is thus secured. At other times tho boy 
finds his way to filthy and unclean places, where ho remains for hours or a 
whole day, defying tlio roaster and his emissaries to touch lmy—knowing full 
wed that they cim not do so without partaking of his own ecu traded pollution. 
#o determined arc boy* to evade tho torturous system of discipline that, m 
making* good their escape, they’often wade or swim through tanks, or along 
the current of running drains, with a large earthen pot over their heads, so that 
the pidon of passers by, or of those in pursuit, is not even excited—seeing 
that nought appears on the surface hut a iloating pot;—or they run off 
and climb into the loftiest neighbouring (rod, where they laugh to scorn 
the efforts of their assailants to dislodge thorn. In tho recent ease of one 
personally known to our informant, the runaway actually remained for 
three days on the top of a eocoamvt tree, vigorously hurling the cocoaunto, 
■ib missiles, at the heads of all who attempted to ascend for the purpose of 
securing hun. M 

Such were the Schools,—-no wonder Mr. Adam conclude? his 
Reports with tho following remarks 

u I cannot, however, expect that tho reading of the report should con* 
vcy tho impressions which I liav j received from daily witnessing tho more 
nriHvmJ-life to which ignorance consigns it*, victims, unconscious of any 
wants or enjoyments beyond those which they participate with tho beasts 
*»f tin field—unconscious of any of the higher purposes for which- 
existence has been bestowed, society has been constituted, and govern¬ 
ment is exercised. I am not acquainted mis any facte which permit tne 
to suppose that, in any other country suljeot to an enlightened govern* 
■meat , and nvvght into direct and immediate coni'tel with European 
cidlitation. in <r?* equal population, there is an equal amount of ignorance with 
that which ha* Icon tthewu to exist in this district. While ignorance is so exten¬ 
sive, am it be jnnttor of wonder that poyei t t 5 j3 extreme* that industry languishes 
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proi atla, atkl tint in thu adoption of measures of policy, however 
fi! em/t/l I ami “ ,J T l110 f tc " Jen 7- ffO' <rmii-nt ciinnot mokon with con . 
,311?! T W* of “» and instructed community? I,, it 

n'y tSS? “ WW? ’ “ ** ^ wernaont Cftn aIl0W «* • *»* of things 

Notwithstanding this state of things and Mr. Adam's three 
laborious reports exposing it, the Calcutta Council of Education 
decided 

T r<u f Mnio?, ««d }»<« execution of the plan would he‘almost 
uupfaeticftblc, and tliafc it woulu also involve more expend than Mr* Adam 
enptjosed. * A farther expertmce/ they mId, « and a n on mature consideration 
<H *** e important subject of Education in this country, lias led us to adhere 

.o the opnnou formerly expressed by us, that our effort? should bn at first 

coneentrr.tod to the chief to vns or sadder stations of districts, and to the 

improvement of education among .Urn higher and middling classes of the 

population ; in the expectation that through the agency of these scholars, an 
educational reform will descend to the rural Vernacular Schools, and Its 
.lenofttsberorndly trim?fused among nil those excluded in tho tint instance 
by abject want from a participation in its advantages / f> 

Time has shewn the fallacy of this conclusion. Mr. Woodrow, 
inspector of Schools, who lias thoroughly and practically studied 
the question, estimated in 1801, 22 years after the rejection of 
‘ 1 ‘ A c i|Jk & pl&tts, ill at, including every variety of Schools, Govern- 
ment, Missionary and Indigenous, it; the richest and most populous 
portion of Bengal, there are about three persons in every hundred 
under education; while the proportion under instruction in. England 
is one in i f, in all India it is one in 400. Dr. Mount, the 

to tho Council of 
Bengal in 1867, 


Inspector of J ails, and for many years Secretary 
Education, in his last Report of the Jails in¬ 


states : 


Ol tbp 95,951 prisoners in ljrisou in 18GG-S21 0 r 031 par 
ci nt Wore fairly educated for thrir position in life, 5.367 mules anil seventeen 
females, or » bl per cent could reed and write, and 85,075 males mid 6,168 or 
g* mo™t. In the preceding five years from 1861 

?\l i ad tm ‘' wmuca > or 0'08 per cent, wore fairly educated j 
r 9 La ml ftn<1 females, or « S7 per cent could real end write ,• 

l'norant ;>W1 10 ' 4 ^ " 0 “ cu > or #2‘15 per cent, were absolutely 


these Eiatistics shows that, marvellous us the pro- 
f B ‘ fc Cmvorsity of Calcutta is, tho education of the mass of the 
j.ejple who fprm tho bulk of the criminal population makes no advance, if (lie 
o endera against tho law are a fair sample of the state of the gov-vnl popula. 
won m this important particular/* * 1 


Mr. Adam resigued his office in disgust at his plans bein°- 
rejected. Lord Hardinge in 1844 established 101 Vernacular 
Schools, but they tailed necessarily, as they were placed under no 
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y Mr. Thomason lakes up Vernacular Education in Ar/ra, 1843. 

proper supervision; light, however, sprang up in the North-West; 
and the peasantry, who had been from time immemorial the 
puppets of despots, found iu Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant. 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, a friend who took his 
views of education not from Calcutta, but from ihe people. Five 
years after the Calcutta Council of Education had shelved Mr. 
Adam’s admirable reports, Mr. Thomason commenced his plans for 
popular education in 1843, the last year of existence of that warm 
friend fo Vernacular Education, Mr. Wilkinson. On the North- 
West Provinces being separated from Calcutta, he promulgated 
the statement that “ to produce any perceptible impression on 
the public mind in the North-West Provinces, it must bo 
through the medium of the Vernacular languages.” The smaller 
English schools wore abolishod, and instruction in English was 
confined to the Colleges. 

In 1843, Mr. Thomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
their suboi dinates, pointing out how Vernacular reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and mensuration boro on the people’s interests, 
directing that they should encourago the village teachers whom 
the people select—“ Encourage both by kindly notice and by occa¬ 
sional rewards the most distinguished of them and of their 
scholars ; they might be aided by the distribution of books.” 
Mr. Thomason forwarded statistical tables after Adam’s plan on 
Vernacular Education for them to fill up; this was followed out 
by sending to each Collector six of the Indigenous Hooks ou 
spelling, arithmetic, mensuration, to be shown and lent to rouse 
the people to a sense of their wants. “ Two important points wero 
aimed at—the imparting to the peasantry certain plain practical 
everyday knowledge,” and that the popular mind having boon 
roused by a. keen sense of personal interest, a higher system of intel¬ 
lectual culture may be universally introduced.” An inspector was 
appointed to report upon Village Schools, Vernacular Libraries 
were formed for distributing elementary Vernacular works nmonn* 
tho Village Schools; rewards for the proficiency of their pupils 
were oflercd to the school-masters, lists of the works proposed for 
study were published. A Circular was issued to all Collectors and 
Magistrates, directing their attention to Vernacular Education, 
and to the great principle of it—“ Carry the people with you, aid 
their efforts rather than remove from them all stimulus to exer¬ 
tion by making all the effort yourself.” A portion of Adam’s 
third Report was re-printed and circulated among Government 
Officers, and some of it was translated for the guidance of natives; 
specimens of various Vernacular works wero sent to native 
officers to bo shown to Zemindars, &c. In 1840, the Court of 
Directors approved of Mr. Thomason taking up Vernacular Edu¬ 
cation, and cordially admitted *tlio necessity of giving some 
powerful impulse to Elementary Education in the North-West 
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StriMtojf results of Vernacular Mdmation* in Agra Jail, 1851. 


Provinces/* Sixteen thousand five hundred of, Mr. Thomason^ 
Elementary Treatises were sold. 

In 1850, the Lieutenant-Goveniav obtained the sawlfejn of 
the Home authorities to a plan for the extension and more pci feet 
supervision of Vernacular Education. It was proposed to afford 
an education suited to the wants of the agricultural classes, and 
hopes of permanent success were drawn from the following con* 
gklerations t — 

<* There ftvc fm of tho agricultural classes who are wot poesoMed of 


atiia of the property. It is noceesary for the correct-ucsa of this register, 
that those whose rights it records should be able to commit it, uxul to ascertain 
the nature of the entries affecting themselves. This involve** a knowledge 
of reading ami writing, of the sira^c rules of arithmetic, and of land measuro- 
rnent The mean's arc thus afforded fn .ictt.ing bofove the people tho 
practical bearing of learning on the safely of tho rights m huid, which 
they moat highly prko, and it is hoped that when tho powers of tho mind 
have once boon excited into action, the pupils may often be induced to ad¬ 
vance further, and to persevere till they reach a higher statu of Intellectual 

But tho most rewrnkrible results have been witnessed in tiio 
Agra Jail under Dr. Walker: lie began first iu the Mainpuri 
Jail, teaching the prisoners to read from immense alphabet rolls, 
and to write on tho black board. He next introduced bis plan 
in 1851 into the Agra Prison, The Inspector of Prisons has re~ 
ported of it— cr Kothiug is so conducive to the improvement of 
disripliine as jail education/'’ The system of mutual instruction 
is adopted. They are engaged at reading, writing, and arithmetic 
from half-past four to hatf-pnst six r. if. Two thousand receive 
daily instruction, at au a verge annual expense* of six annas a 
bead, or 2 pice a month ! Dr. Walker gives tho following account 
of his system;— 

(, To tost, the progress of tho pri?ouer*pupile, voluntary examination? 
are held twice n month, when those who pass satisfactorily, repoive n>\ 
pii/rii tho books required for the subsequent examination, and as nn Incentive 
tc future application, they are fuvmdhed with certificates of good cOiidttct, 
which entitles them to send a letter to their relatives nnd trionds, and if 
presented on any Saturday morning within three months after date, U an 
interview ; Bonietunes a little sweetmeat and fruit Iz distributed, and a hath 
m the river .Ir.umn; or a visit to the Royal Oardciv. at the Ti\j, or Socundra, 
i« permitted, as mi additional inceutlv c to study and good 
conduct. 

«After having mastered the Elementary School Sheets, including the 
Alphabet, and the combination of Urn Letters, Proper Nairn s, tho Multiplier 
tion Table, and Table- of Money nud Weights, &c., they arc prepared for 
the (list examination. 
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** Before a prisoner can pass tho ibfst exam; nation. he, roust be kulo 

l . —To read the Shirojpui* kaham, {a Village $?akO* 

11 ,—To repeat the Multiplication Table up to lb X HI* 

xi/,—To repeat the Multiplication oi Fractions tip to 6# X 

The re'piiroments for the second examination arc— 

i. —Repetition of the former examination. , , 

ii. —Arithmetic, including Simple ami Compound Audition, n no 

traction. Multiplication and Division, Calculations for rates, 
Commission and Simple Interest—(No* II* oi Uni Ram Sum 
Pas' Series, being the text book), 

m. —The Patva Malika, or Letter Writer. # 

xv,—The Kisam Opdesh; being a brief explanation oi tho Revenue 
System and Village Accounts. 

v. —The Shudhi-Dafpan, a popular Treatise on Hygiene, explaining 

the advantages of cleanliness, method and order. 

vi. .The Khagol-Sur, a brief Treatise on Astronomy. 

“ The subject of the third examination is tho Mensuration of fields, as 
contained in Part III. of Uai Ram Sum Has Series. 

« The subject of tho fourt h examination is the details of Fatwari ac¬ 
counts, as contained in P*irt IV. of Itai Rant Surn Das bcri'is 

,k The subjects for the fifth examination are— 

i.—Arithmetic, including Simple and Compound Proportion, as con¬ 
tained in Parts L and II. of the Gault Prakash. 

H,—The Gy an Ohalish Biburn, being forty moral mar inn in verso 
with explanations and deductions. 

in,— 1 Th© Gnnkari-updesh-ka Sankshep or select moral maxims Iron* 
the best sources. 

41 Tho subjects for the sixth examination are— 

i.—Fractions as contained in Part II. of the Ganit Pvakash. 

II. — Geography/' 

Dr. Mount, Secretary to tho Calcutta Council of Education, 
who saw the system in operation in the Jail, remarks rejecting 
it :— 

“ The old, the middle-aged, and the young, tho murderer confined for 
life, and the perpetrator of petty larceny, paying the penalty of his offence 
by a few days or weeks of imprisonment, men and women, have all been 
subjected to the ordeal. Many who were unacquainted with tho alphabet, 
and to whom the powers of letters iu combination had been an unknown 
mystery, until advancing age had loft them scarcely enough ofunaided 
sight to trace the Jotters on tho board, have been taught to spell, ^ road, 
connect sentences, and write. The greatest amount of general proficiency 
which has boon attained is in the use of figures, and multiplying them to 
an extent quite unknown to our English system of arithmetic* At all 
times and in all places is the sound of many voices heard following a leader 
in the multiplication of odd, even, and fractional numbers. At its ap¬ 
pointed time it pervaded every department of the prison, which then re 
sembled a vast, animated, calculating machine. As a means of prison 
discipline, it appears to me to bo impossible to over-rate the value and ad¬ 
vantages of thD system. It leaves the vicious and ill-disposed no lime 
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to concoot evil measures, to organizo conspiracy, or to voniaminatn those 
loss steeped in crime and hardened in vice than tlie niseivotf. To the well 
disposed it affords an occupation, furnishes a means pjf ms^g time that 
\vonut otherwise hang heavy, und implant* a taste for pursuits that will 
render them profitable n.cmhors of society, when again lot loose upon the 
world. To some of tho prsouers 1 could perceive that the task was dis- 
tasteful and a sore punislirnout, hut the majority spoke in terms of 
unfeigned, and., I am convinced, sincere gratitude of the change for the- 
hotter, which they acknowledged to have been wrought in their condition. 
The k-tter feelings of their nature have boon roused. They arc no longer 
considered and treated as savage avid dangerous animate, to bo broken into 
subjection by harshness and starvation, and they exh ibit, many hutnaniz* 
mg sympathies in their demeanour and acts. ’ Not the least creditable 
part.oi the whole proceeding is tho simple and inexpensive machinery by 
which all this has been accomplished* Tho prisoners themselves are tho 
chief agents in their own amelioration, and have exhibited a docility 
and perseverance that are no mean tests of the success and value of tin? 
fiyatom.'’ 

To this evidence wo append the remarks of the late Lieute- 
nanUGovernor : - 

<! The prevalent taste for Mathematics has been seized upon in its 
prgd inil bearing on tend surveying, tho mechanical arts, and mercantile 
transactions. Euclid is already a favorite text book, the surveying com¬ 
pass and plane tabic are rapidly becoming household implements. There 
i« not one of tho 3,('00,000 men, who cultivate tho 100,000,(00 acres in 
those eight Districts, who may not he taught that tho field ho tills is a 
Geometrical liguro, the extent of which he ought to bo able to measure**' 

In 18&2, the IhUkabnncli, similar to tho Bengal Circle, system 
was begun; it was formed of Village Schools set in the midst 
of a cluster' of >.illages—none of which were more than two miles 
distant from the school—and paid for ty a cm. This cess and 
system now prevail in the greater part of every district in the 
North-West Provinces, 

In 1853, the Hordble Mr. J. Thomason, Lieutcnant-Oovernorof 
the North-Western Provinces, the father of Vernacular Education 
in North India, died ; his death called forth a Minute from Lord 
Dalhousic on the 25th of October, in which occur the following 
sentiments :— 

" Five years ago T had tho honor of recommending to Mk? Honorable 
Court of Directors a scheme prepared bv tho Lieutenant-Governor of tho 
KoHh-VY’ofitern Provinces, fur the promotion of Vernacular Education, by 
tho in*diuttion of schools in each tensed on the part of the Government. 
The scheme, which was designed ultimately for the whole of tho thirty-one 
district* within tho jurisdiction of tlio Lieutenant-Govemor, was limited 
by His Honor for the time to eight of these districts. 

u The Honorable Court was pleased to accede to the recoromediation 
Of tho Government, in tin despatch No. 14, 3rd October 1849, and the 
scheme was thereafter carried into effect. 

“Three years have since elapsed; and I now submit to my Honorable 
Colleagues, with feelings of genuine satisfaction, a despatch, in winch the 
late Lieutenant Governor announced to tho Supremo Government tho 
eminent snoiem of this experiment, and asked that the .scheme of Ver¬ 
micular Education should now be extended, in its full integrity, to all tho 
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difttrjLcta within tho jurisdiction of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, 

Alluding to the districts In which the Government schools have uot 
yet been established, Mr. Thomason has said :— 

" In all those part? there is a population no less teeming, and a people 
as capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and |the same moral 
obligation rests upon^ the Government, to exert itself for tho purpose of 
dispelling the present ignorance. The moans are shown by which a great 
effect can be produced, the cost at which they can be brought into opera¬ 
tion is calculated, tho agency is available. It needs but the sanction of 
the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout tho length and 
breadth of the land, the same spirit of enquiry, and the same mental 
activity, which is now beginning to characterize the inhabitants of the 
few districts in which a commencement has been made., 

“ The sanction which tho Lieutenant-Governor, in these words, soli ¬ 
cited for an increase of the means which experience has shown to be 
capable of producing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and 
gratefully propose. And while I cannot refrain from recording anew iri 
this place my deep regret that the ear which would have heard this wel¬ 
come sanction given, with so much joy, is now dull in death> I desire at 
the same time to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. 
Thomason had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, this 
•system of general Vernacular Education, which is all his own, would have 
sufficed to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of his earthly 
career. 

“ I beg leave to recommend, in the strongest terms, to tho Honorable 
Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the extension of 
tho scheme of Vernacular education to all the districts Within the juris¬ 
diction of the North-Western Provinces, with every adjunct which may 
be necessary for its complete efficiency. 

“ Allusion is made by tho Secretary to tho Council of Education, in 
bis report on the Vernacular Schools in the North-Western Provinces to 
4 the utter failure of tho scheme of Vernacular Education adopted' in 
Bengal, among a more intelligent, dooile and lemi prejudiced people than 
those of the North-Western Provinces/ But ho adds the encouraging 
assurance that he is ‘convinced that the scheme above referred to is^nufc 
only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricultural population 
of the North-Western Provinces, but is also the plan best suited for the 
mass of tho people of Bengal and Bebar.’ 

“ Since this is so, I bold it the plain duty of the Government of India 
at once to place within the reach of the people of Bengal and Behai* those 
means of education which, notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, wo have 
hitherto failed in presenting to them in an acceptable form, but which 
we are told upon the experienced authority of Dr. Mouat are to ho found 
in the successful scheme of the Lioutenant-Goyeniov before ua, 

“ Aud not to Bengal and Behar only. If it be good for these, it is 
good also for our new subjects beyond tho Jumna. That it will be not 
only good for them, but most acceptable to them, no one can doubt who 
has read tho reports hy Mr. Montgomery and other Commissioners upon 
indigenous education in tho Punjab, which showed results that were little 
anticipated before they were discovered. 

“ Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty in every such case as 
this to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly/’ 
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Lonl 8t&nle$ on Vernacular Education , 1359, 1863. 


The yeai 1854 was memorable for the Home Despatch which 
g’a.ve a considerable impetus to Vernacular Education; in. the 
language of Lord Stanley'* Despatch of 1859, “it declared the 
wi^h of 1 ho Court of Directors for the prosecution of the object 
ic a more systematic manner, and placed the subject on a level in 
point of importance with that of the instruction to be afforded 
through the medium of the English language. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that, previously to 135*, the subject of Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion hud not received, in every part of India, the full amount of 
attention which it merited :— 

u r fhc Indian Educational C ode is contained in fju> Despatches of the 
Home Govermaftit of 1864 and 1859. The main object of the .former 
1..(.v-jpatrh is to divert the efforts c>f the Government from tlu* education 
o< the higher classes upon whom they had up to that date been too 
exchlively directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion of education 
among ail classes of the people, and especially to the provision of primary 
uifttrnotion for the masses. Such instmetioir is to be provided by the 
du'cc*; instrunientaltfcy of Government. and a compulsory rati.*, levied under 
the direct authority of Government, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining lumL tor the purpose. 

tc The medium of education is to lx; the Vernacular languages of 
b'dia, into which tho best elementary treatises in English.should ’bo tnins.. 
luted. Such tmn< fat-ions are to be advertised for, and liberally rewarded 
by Gov ernment as the means of on inching Vernacular literature. 

1 he existing Institution ) for the study of the classical languages of 
India are to be maintained, and rorpeet is to bo paid to the hcreditarv 
veneration which they command/ 

“ At a time when there wore not 18,000 pupils altogether in 
the Goveriurtcafc Colleges and superior Schools for general educa¬ 
tion in all India,,. the framers of the Code were of opinion that the 
efforts of Government had been too , exclusively directed hereto¬ 
fore to the higher classes, and that all that then remained for Go¬ 
vernment to do for these classes was to establish Universities to 
complete the educational machinery in each Presidency. After the 
establishment of Universities, it was stated that—-* Wo shall 
have done as much as a Government can do to place the benefits 
of education plainly and practically before the higher classes of 
India/ " x " * * 

“ Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if 
possible, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, 
vve are bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful 
and practical knowledge, suited to every station iu life, may be 
best conveyed to the groat mass of the people who are utterly in¬ 
capable ot obtaining any education worthy of the name by fcbeir 
own unaided efforts \ and we desire to sec the active measures of 
Government more especially directed, for the future, to this object, 
for the attainment ol which we are ready to sanction u consider¬ 
able increase of expenditure. 

“ Schools—whose object should be, not to train highly a few 
youths, but to provide more opportunities than now exist for the 
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Sir C. Wood and Mr, HoweU on Mans Mvmlion. ( \9 


acquisition of eiudi an improved education as will make those who 
possess it more useful members of society in every condition ot Hie 
—should exist in every district iu India,” 

This poiut was again strongly enforced by the Home Govern-* 
rnent iu 1863 in a Despatch from Sir C, Wood :— 

41 I have noticed with same aurprise the remarks of the present Chief 
Commissioner of Oude im\ of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
with regard to the principle on which Government should proceed iu its 
measures for Hie promotion of educat ion in India. It would apj>cav to be 
the camion of these gentlemen that Government should, for the present, 
limit its measures to providing the means of education for the? ^ higher 
dieses, and that the education of tlio lower classes should K? 1. ft to be 
effected hereafter, when the classes above them shall have not only learnt 
to appreciate (he advantages of education fov themselves, but have become 
desire Ufa of extending its benefits to thorn Mow them* Without entming 
into a discussion on the question here involved, it is sufficient io remark 
that t he sentiments of the Home Authorities with regard to it have already 
been declared with sufficient distinctness, and that they are entirely 
opposed to the views put forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Atkinson. ’ 

Again, in 1864, Sir Charles Wood wrote— 

“ Those principles are that, as far as possible, the resources of the 
State should Ikj sc applied as to assist those who cannot be expected to 
help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people should gradually 
be induced to provide for their own education." 

These extracts seem to show that, until the State has placed 
the means of elementary Vernacular Education within the reach of 
those who are unable to procure it for themselves, ar« annually in¬ 
creasing Government expenditure in any Province upon ct the 
higher classes who are able, and willing in many eases, to boar a 
considerable pari at least of the cost of their own education,” is 
not in accordance with the main object of the Educational Code, 
nor with t he subsequent views of the Home Governments, 

Howell, in his Note on Education, 1867, published by the 
Government of India, puts the following questions:— 

“ It may perhaps, (her' fore, bo asked, in the words of ike Despatch 
of 1854, ho\v far doer- the Bengal system tend 4 to confer those vast 
moral and material blessings which flow from the g&nei'al diffusion of 
useful knowledge ?' There is 4 satisfactory evidence of the high attain¬ 
ments in English literature and European science in the iVw/ but how 
does the system ‘ provide for the extension to the. general population of 
those means of obtaining an education suitable to their station m life which 
had theretofore been too exclusively confined to tho higher classes' P 

44 IV Native gentlemen, like English gentlemen, return to their Ze- 
nlindanes from a University career, to spread around them the reflex of 
the enlightenment they have received themselves P Does the process of 
highly educating a few, ana leaving the masses, tend to increase, or to 
dimmish, the gv.lf between class and clans P Are there any indications of 
a decrease in crime, or of a d.;wn of intelligence in the agricultural classes 
of tlictec districts where the mass Schools 4 have not been taken up by Go- 
vernment or by any Society,' and whore education only * filters’ ? 
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Air, Woodrow*s Circle School Sgnlm approved of. 




As early as 1857 Mr/Woodrow's labors in introducing tbc Circle 
system into general'operation had been recognized in a despatch. 
No. 85 of. 5S57, dated the 18th February, from tiro Honorable 
Court of Directors:— 

M The plan of Mr. Woodrow for the improvement of the indigenous 
Vernacular 8ehool» in bin division Is based on the retention of the existing 
schools , which are, however, to ho formed into circles, to each of which a 
teacher of a higher class is to bo appointed, who shall afford instruction to 
the upper boys in each school, superior to that which the Guru: Mohaafooy, 
or village master, is competent to imparl The Guru Mohashoys are to be 
conciliated by pecuniary rewards of small amount, proportioned to the 
number of boys of certain specified standards of attainment who may be 
found in their respective schools, and the tendency of the boys to leave 
«ohool at an early age is to be overcome by small gratuities to those boys 
nunairung at school who may possess a certain specified amount of know¬ 
ledge in various branches of study, 

“ We approve Mr. "Woodrow’s desire to make the utmost possible use 
of existing means of education, and to avoid as much as possible the super¬ 
session of the former touch ere of indigenous schools, which seem., notwith¬ 
standing the small amount of instruction which they afford, to have na¬ 
turally a considerable hold on the minds of the people. It is hoped by Mr. 
Woodrowand seems not improbable from the result of the limited experi¬ 
ment which has already been made, that the plan may have the dlect of 
stimulating the conductors of indigenous schools—the Guru Mohashoys—to 
»e,)improvement: and, on the whole, we agree with you in thinking the 
scheme well deserving of a trial on an enlarged scale, and accordingly 
approve the sanction given to the recommendation of the Bengal Govern- 
mcni.” 

Tfye details of the scheme are set forth in the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Education Report for October 1855, and are published at 
pages S3 to 36, Appendix A. of the Report of 1855-56. 

It is slated in Mr. Woodrow's last Report for 1867-68, there 
were in the 24-PergOnnah^ in 40 Government Cucles, 124 schools 
containing 4,844 pupils, at a total cost of Rupees 8,645, ori Rupee 
12 annas yearly a head for each boy. 

This system is extending wider and wider iri Bengal; in 1663 
it was adopted in Bengal by the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society lor India at the suggestion of Sir 3. Logan, and there are 
about 4,000 pupils in connection with it, 

A despatch was forwarded by Lord Stanley, Secretary of 
State for India in 1859, in which it is observed—- 

u If it must be admitted that previously to 1851 the subject of Verna¬ 
cular Education had not received in every part of India the full amount 
of attention which it merited, there can be no doubt, that since the wishes 
of the Homo Authorities have been so plainly declared, the OiTicors of 
the Department of Education acting under the orders of the several 
Governments, have spared no pains to bring into operation, throughout 
the districts entrusted to their superintendence, such measures as appeared 
most likely to place within roach of the general population the means of 
obtaining an education suited to their circumstances iu life/' 
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Government eftquirie$ oti Vernacular Education , 1851)* ^ 


It tVoticefc that Mv. Wdwlrow’s plhu of Circle Schools on the 
basis of the existing indigenous schools,, was found very successful, 
while the grant-in-aid system was not found to answer with 
them— 

ci Mr. Pratt was in oonsequence forced to the conclusion that the grant- 
in-aid system, as carried out. undev the existing rules, could not he tiiade 
the basis of ally extended system of popular education, these rules being 
regarded by him ‘ out ol place iv a country where the value of educa¬ 
tion is utterly unfelt by the mass of the people, based ns they arc on the 
supposition that, the people of this country are so (lcsirous of an improved 
description of instruction, that they will actually pay not only schooling- 
fees but Contributions from their private resources.* The following 
remarks of Mr. Woodrow are sufficient to show the concurrence of that 
gentleman in Mr. Pratt’s conclusion. ‘ The poorest classes do not want 
schools at all, because they arc too poot to pay schooling-fees and subscrip¬ 
tions, and because the labor of the children is required to enable them to 
live. The middle and upper classes will make no sort of sacrifice for tho 
establ^hmerit of any but English schools. Yet the rules in force presume 
the highest appreciation of education, because based on the supposition 
that the people everywhere pay not only schooling fees, hut subscriptions 
for schools. In fact, we expect the peasantry ana shop-keepers of Bengal 
to make sacrifices for education which the same clasrcs in England often 
refuse to make. 1 " 

It approves of an Educational cess on land™ 

«f The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual \ alue of the 
land to the purpose of providing such means of education for the popula¬ 
tion immediately connected with the land, seems, pa* sc, unobjectionable, 
and the application o( a percentage for tho construction and mauitenuiiye 
of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for such an impost. Tit the 
North* W •stern Provinces, the principle has already been acted on, though 
the plan hue there been subjected to the important modification that the 
Government shares the burden with the landholder, and that the consent 
of the latter shall be a necessary condition to the introduction of the 
arrangement in any locality. Tho several existing Inspectors of Schools 
in Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might without difficulty be 
introduced into that Presidency, and it seems not improbable that, tin levy 
of such a rate under tho direct authority of the Government would be 
acquiesced iu with far more readiness and with less dislike than a nominally 
voluntary rate proposed by the local officers.” 

Lord Stanley's despatch of 1859 led to enquiries into 
Vernacular Education on the part of the Bengal Government, and 
the eliciting opinions on the point from a variety of individuals. 
We shall quote a few. 

W r . Seton-Kair, Esquire, Judge of Jessore, remarks :— 

“ I think that we cannot be far wrong if we enable n ryot to write a 
letter of business or congratulation to his patron ov friend, to draw out 
a bond, to understand the terms of a mortgage, to cast up his accounts, to 
know if his receipts for rent are correctly signed, and to understand the 
scope of Act X. of 3 859.” 

Dr. Manat, so long the able Secretary of the Council of 
Education, states :~~ 

“ The existing village schools may bo to the last degree inefficient, and 
tho Goorooraohashoys may be*. ?is many of them aro, as ignorant as owls. 
But they are old-established, time-honored Institutions, deeply grafted in 
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the auctions of to people, intimately; connected with their habits and 
associations, and so closely interwoven with their prejudices and prodilee- 
turns- that any attempt to displace them with “more highly organr/erl 
schools and better trained school-musters, will result, as all such attempts 
have heretofore resulted, in hopeless failure. 

“Since Mr. 4dam wrote, tiro general prosperity of Bengal ha* advanced 
1*0 considerably, that the cost of food and value of labor have at least 
doubted. The pecuniary reward that might then have stimulated the 
teacher, would, therefore, now be insufficient/’ 

Babu Pearl Ciuwul Mittra writes 

u I would suggest that, If arrangements can be made for instructing' 
the pupib of village schools in piyyvieal agriculture and horticulture, 
it wall not only conduce to the m ...rovoiuont of the material condi¬ 
tion of the people, but servo substantially the cruise of popular educa¬ 
tion which the Government is so anxious to promote. Win*t the village 
school pupils should learn must be practically and not from books. This 
instruction l submit should be on manures, nature of soils required for dif¬ 


ferent plants, different kinds of grafting, modes of germinal are, suc¬ 
cessful growth, proser/atron, &o. 

“ It may be naturally asked bv whom is this instruction to be given, 
and how can this object be most economically carried out P To this l 
would reply that there is a body of intelligent nmllees and nurserymen 
in and out of Calcutta whose services can bo secured for Rupees 12 to Id 
a month, and one or two of thorn may be employed experimentally as 
teachers till the utility of extending this mode of tuition is established 
beyond doubt/' 

Raja ttadhakanfc Deb states :— 

'* As soon as the people will begin (o reap the fruits of a solid vorrmou- 
lar education, agricultural and industrial schools may bo established in 
order to qualify the enlightened masses to become* useful members of 
society. Nothing should bo guarded against more carefully than the 
insensible introduction of system whereby, with a smattering’ knowledge 
of English, youths are weaned from the plough, the axe, and the loom, 
to render them ambitious only for the clerkship for which hosts would 
besiege the Government and Mercantile Offices, and the majority being 
disappointed (as the / must he), would (with their little knowledge .inspir¬ 
ing pride) be uuabio to return to their trade, and would necessarily turn 
vfl&f-, bonds/* 

The Reverend K. Baneijee expresses his opinion :— 

‘ A ryot that can road and write may be able to sign his own name in 
hit; kvbooitrf alter Trading it himself, may examine the pottah or. the 
dnJchiln granted to him and the entries made in the ZimiiilarV books 
when ho takes <zarah or pay*? rent, may when wronged write out an 
application to the proper authority without the Intervention of a Court 
sharper in the form of a professional scribe, may read tor himself deposi¬ 
tions taken in his name end affix his osvn signature, and in various other 
ways chec k the delinquencies of oppressors, forgers, and perjurers/' 

Major Lees, Acting* Director of Public Instruction, states • 

‘ The high price of elementary school books at present is another 

obstacle A. Committee of gentlemen,* 

* Wo °dt ,() w. lately appointed to enquire into this 

iho Reverend .T, bopg. subject, report that a poor boy in the 

IhiUQO KajcnuroUll Mittra* interior must pay a premium of 10$ 

percent, over the actual cost price for 



Sir J\ Grant?# plan of Mass Education^ 18(10* 


; book or Primer bo mw Uavo occasion to purchase, ami, 

ft» -Native school-Ivys generally <k-.d,roy six or n dozen before they nmslrv 

oiifu i l U.d .. YS/X/M* hi.mi l*. •<* ***!• 1 _ .. ...... i. 


even' spelling 
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It a cements, the matter, to their poor parents, is one ol great Yiiomerit. 
Vet the School Book Society receivi* a grant of Kupoca &)0 a month 
from Government for the express purpose of selling'good cheap school 
book#. '* # * # # * ■» 

/* Some caution and foresight aye neoe«*ary, lest in our well in- 
1,on tinned zeal and anxious endeavours W rein:or this.great Empire weal¬ 
thy, and its people prosperous and happy, we do not-deluge the country 
with a largo class of discontented men, dto^fe'fied with their position 
in society and in life, and disgusted with the world, th.-miselver, ami the 
government that took them from what, they were, u> make them what they 
are. This would bo to-fill our bazars with social i on. and red republican ism 


instead of contentmerit and prosperity, and for 
a responsibly it h alarming even to think of/* 


the Government to incur 


la 18(M), Sir J. Peter Grant, 
submitted the fallowing 1 plan :~~~ 


when Governor oF 


Bengal, 


, u Qhe of the matters particularly urged on the attention of Mio Govern uv art 
of India itt Lord Stanley’# Despatch of April 1859 was tb« extension of Verne 
cular Rduoation among the masses of the population, and Local Governments 
were desired to take in into careful consideration and rep n t fully on tho means, 
respectively, at their disposal for promoting the object in view,, having regard to 
the peculiar oircimwfcauc os of each Province or ’residency. 

“ It won in the first place oWrved that the agricultural peasantry of Bengal 
was tho class to be acted upon ; and secondly, that the instruction to bo impor ted 
to it should range no higher, nt least for some time to come, than that which 
was afforded by tho indigenous Private Schools already in oxhtewo m largo 
numbers over the whole country. The objeor., therefore, should be to bring them 
under such influences* as would improve and eiovate their character and efficiency, 
and ultimately confirm and extend their usefulness. 

When the requisite number of Schools shall have been selected, the 
Inspector must endeavour to make tho gurwvpr the proprietors >md supporter# 
of the Schools, who arc often talookdurs and iniddlornmi, to submit to periodic# 
inspection. 

“ Books should be supplied to the Schools at a very low price. These book# 
should contain, in a compact form, all that has hitherto been taught at such 
places by dictation, namely Arithmetic*, Agricultural and Commercial Accounts, 
forms of Agreements, Quittances of Bent*;, Bonds, and even models of the 
complimentary or formal letters which inferiors constantly address to their 
superiors. ^ The Lieutenant'Governor doe# not feel warranted iu despising this 
last land of instruction, because it is not conveyed to t he Aon of an English 
peasant. It is sufficient for our purposes tl 1 such instruction, has been imparted 
in India for generations. The above course* will enable auy lad of ordinary 
intelligence to read and write correctly, and to see tb it he h not cheated in his 
accounts by the mahnjun or tho agent of the zemindar. 

“ woul d he offered a reward in l ai d cash, within a limited amount at the 
discretion of the Inspector, tmd on the latter being sat Med t hat the state of the 
School justified the encouragement, which should not exceed half the school!nr 
km realised by tho guru from las pupils; and assuming t,ho fee* at Husoes five 
per mensem, the guru would bo paid on an average Rupees 30 wr annum bv 
Government. J 

4 * ,,n3e , 8 ^? u ^ t evor atrivo whet, we could show one thousand 

V iilage Schools to a district, aided by Government and affording the agricul¬ 
turists a simple and practical edu cation commensurate with their wants the 
State, in such n case; might bo held to have fairly done its duty by a nosdected 
portion of its subjects/ ” ' ■ 


Mr. Bayleij on (he Education Cm quec/iou, 1868 . 


thus*: 


Mr. Woodrow suggested a mode of 


paying by result*, 
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traction, multiplication ^ fl ® *«V snms >“ *MWon, *«»»- 

siSt^&tSdit br ' y ° P t0 ‘ Tof «* '«* »»* «m four 

*•— 

tot '°' SV6rr boy wh0 com P 1 * t * s «" ■>*».«* courae probed 

,a * fc P^se of the Vernacular Education question appeared 
Woo rf > P lenr)ent the Bengal Government Gazette for 'May'Siltb, 
1868. In a correspondence between the Governments of Bengal 
and India relating to Elementary Vernacular Education for the 
Jovver classes, the mam question being as to the mode of levying 
a local Educational Cess, the Lieutenant-Governor of Be op al 
expressed an opinion in favor of an increase to the salt tax. The 
Director ot Public Instruction estimated the cost 

... lhe Wjghm of Bengal at 40,000,000, I calculate tk«t 

w! ,t‘ tl.o machinery of tins plan wo ahull ha able to provide Blomontnrv 
achook .or tho- whole country at the ••■ate of one School to each ;l 000 „f 
lie popualionatan annual charge of tho -Scute not much exceeding 20 lalcha 
l including expenditure for iiwp. cUon and admlnistra 

tion, nnd 1 should hardly suppose that the Finance Department wilt consider 
tm» an excessive outlay for each a purpose, especially when ii is informed that 
for ,«d Wales, with a imputation of 20,003,790, the expenditure from 

tho rcrlmmcntary grant, during the year ending 31st March 1886, amounted 
1o no less a sum than £378,003 for day-scholara in Elementary Schools alone, 
exclusive of all charges for administration and inspection.” 

Mr. Bayley, the Secretary t.i the Government of India, 
Dome Department, argues in favor of this expense being met 
by the land:— “ 

"Consequently. as WM originally the case ia Bengal, no in the North- 
Western 1 roynices, the proportion of tho rent taken as revenue l>y Government 
has be«n fixed on calculations into which the element of a provision for the 
general education of tho people did not on ter. 

ft Ihere i<mo pnrfc of India in which tho Imperial revenue can with Jess 
faLmws bo called upon to contribute to local objects, 

4 ‘ W hatevci* may have been in reality the share of the income of the 
proprietors of the soil which the permanent settlement originally g ttV e to 
Gorcrntnent, there can be no doubt rhafc it is now far less than in other Provin¬ 
ce* s for , white the area under cultivation has enormously increased (perhaps, on 
an average, doubted,) on ike other handy the prices of -produce ham undoubtedly 
risen at even a stilt greater rat>o, so that the gross assets of the proprietors have 
probably increased four or fivefold, if not more, and the amount of the .imperial 
demand remaining stationary, it's incidence has proportionably diminished ** 

u The main burden, therefore, of Vernacular Education in Bengal should, 
the Governor General in Council thinks, full, not on the Imperial revenues, hut, as 
el&ewhoiV, on the proprietors of the land. 

In tho permanently-settled Districts of tho Benarra Division of the 
North-Western Provinces (between which and the permanently-settled Districts 
of the Lower Provinces tho most complete analogy' exists), tho proprietors of tho 
aril have voluntarily agreed to the imposition of an educational csss, on cemdi* 
tion that Government should give an equal amount. 
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“ ®ie Governor Gmem in Council would bo glad if (lie Zemindars of 
) ; ;npd could be suruhary brought to tax ttanselvea for Vernacular Education 
In such case, without pledging tho Government to ally specific couditi' ’ His 
Excellency would willingly give such a-hi as the finances of Uio Empire Siuld 
Vnu time to time, fairly afford. 1 l0UIU ' 

‘ ~?i£ nny sucl. voluntary arrange. t fc Jmp0M ^ t & , 

. A’is. of '>p'm on that legislation ma_ - 

a of SUcK *fr nfcM mi '" >*e necessary.” 

-4 si «< srw ’Q.'v/vt-f'vf n *-vr 4-r-v 

uoyevtunent of 
‘ observes:— 


The last letter o?Mr. Baj. Secretary to 
India, ou tbe subje^ April mh 1868 , 'wtfmg 
M X am tVvre/fcedto request; the 


Wi . attention of IIla Honoi v v, 

•noMotV urgent necessity which, in the opinion of the Gfc .. .q * flJ 
(, ovei no. < ta , providing from local sources the Moans i . .• 

in Bengal,and f<* the constructor and 
Cdlier works of public utility. 

there is no Province in India which can bear comparis., 
at of the progress made in the %tar brands of eMwr 
■ the upper classes of the community, the Governor 0< 

„ ve ,| viJth regret tU almost total abmm of f. 

.'lementary education of tho agricultir 
-riQp'Mthxtion* 

v \\ Bengal awl; other fbva . 
forty 

,ut and Mdcd ochoo..,^. nJ 

f byinceB, with, *> \ P . under 

ool* of »««£$£«. 1*6.3- 

u millions, the »«» 3 g&. 70,7.89. 

e u millions* it ^ aft .7 , \ n the 

Ut-and.ft.half 33 ,600. B 

that these ut hereafter 

rihvi^li tho measures that < been t* 

• * education by mc^tf ° /* • | eill of ' 

uilmis Spools haw less w> 

. W .«X\TY instruction ap]- c ^ liovucr^ing ' rv» u .. 

.ho* number of St ta W* «3®S $**. -"gS^ T&S 

SlsbSjy-- ^ fimniab. and intiv ^J'oZ «ta constant 

fev< years ago, 

‘ a School, und 
miles of every c 

"The Governor General vii Council' feels tl,at It 1 would not be right to 

evade any longer the responsibility which Woperly foil, poy the Government 
o provide r that the mo-ms of obtaining at least ,, n elementary ed cation 
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“ (6*) A Director of Vernacular Education to be appointed, who being res¬ 
ponsible only to tho Government of Bengal, should have the solo and uncontrol¬ 
led management of Vernacular education, and should alone correspond direct 
with the Bengal Government on all Vernacular questions. I proposed this 
twelve years ago to the Bengal Government, and /mb-sequent experience and 
observation have only condoned rny views . 

" My reasons then, as now, had no reference to the individual filling the 
office, but simply in relation fo the obviou principle of the division of labor, 
which requires that one director should have charge of the higher education, the 
other th-t of the masses; the operations of both are so dffterent that Uo man, 
however able or industrious, can do justice to both, involving as each of them 
docs, a variety of new and complicated questions, very different in their bearings 
in a country like Bengal, where educational cannot bo separated from social 
problems. 

“Great stress is to be laid on the Vernacular Director, whose undivided 
attention could be given to Vernacular questions which embrace the following 
Sub-Divisions 

“ h ) The education of ryots and the worldny classes, a sphere greater in 
respect of population than that of France nod Scotland united. 

“ (i.) Femah education now rapidly developing itself in Bengal, though 
the Punjab has gone ahead of Bengal in this branch. 

“(c.) Mulmnedon Education, hitherto so utterly tv. gloated, in my previous 
letter I have referred to the important social and political consequence con¬ 
nected with it. 

u {d.) The Oriental Co/Lyes. Tlio Sanskrit College of Calcutta has been 
exceedingly usofhl in promoting the development. Of Vernacular Literature, and 
supplying a well trained class of Pundits for teaching the Vernacular and 
making translations. As Philological Institutions, Oriental Colleges are of 
primary importance in the present condition of the Indian Vernaculars. The 
Calcutta and Hoogbly MadriBsus have long required Principals at their head, 
acquainted with Arabic and Persian, who could devote their entire time to the 
duties of those Colleges, and exercise an useful influence among the Mahomcdims. 

te (e.) Agricultural Instruction . This is of primary importance for rural 
Schools, as education in Ireland and Prussia 1ms shewn.' In Bengal, the prac¬ 
tical measures to be adopted arc the teaching it in Normal Schools, with ele¬ 
mentary class books in Villa go School. I myself published a book on this sub¬ 
ject, which proved very useful for the pupils of my Village Schools. \ Chair of 
Agricultural Chemistry in the Calcutta University would’bo important for Ben¬ 
gal, as would a Minister of Agriculture in connection with the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. 

“ {f) Vernacular Literature, in correspondence with tho Calcutta School 
Book Society in relation to Vernacular School-books. 

“ (g.) Vernacular School and District Libraries, Tho circulation of useful 
Vernacular books, by Book-hawkern, and the compilation of an Annual Report 
on Vernacular Literature in relation to its statistics, the quality, number, and 
circulation of books. 

" f>. The above mentioned seven subjects nvc closely connected with one 
another, and all bear on the interests of Vernacular education. Tho Vernacular 
Director having to work them out by a staff of subordinate Agents, would have 
ample occupation for his department without distracting his attention by pro¬ 
blems relating to the higher education of tho upper ten thousand. 

“7, There is another subject that belongs also to the Vernacular Depart¬ 
ment referred to in the Bducati mal Despatch of the Secretary of State for 
India in,1854, which directed—‘That even in. lower Government situations a 
man who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally 
eligible in other respects.* 

“This injunction has remained practically a dead letter in Bengal, bnt it 
deserves the serious attention of tho authorities ns one of tho cheapest and most 
efficient means of giving a pecuniary motive to tho people tor learning to read 
and write. Certainly it might at once be carried out in tho Police. 
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lo make this teats effective,., there should be periodical examMuttons held in 
vmow DhitHcG, conducted by the Vermicular Department, and presided over 
by tin. Commissionef of the Zillnh, to attach weight to it. Ccvtiitoates should 
bo bestowed oa those who pass tho crmmin;tfcio«, ami. alter a giwn period no nun 
should be eligible for an, c.ffioo under Government unprovided with this certU 
(ieato. I. believe Hwso examinations conducted publicly would give a consider- 
able impetus to adult education. 

“ & On tho other lmud, tho Bengal Director of Public Instruction has 
amph5 Scope for bis energies in tbo Ad inhmt ration and Correspondence Depart* 
iiiiini relating to English education, comprising— 

" («t.) Tho Calcutta Unioe-dsily increasing every year in importance. 

tf (b.) The 'Zillah Colleges of Bengal, 

4 \ (cS The /Allah School*. 

“ (d.) The Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 

4i («?*) Tho Grant-in-aid sgdem us applied'to numerous Anglo-Vonvncubu 
Schools, Miasionaiy and Native. 

" ffj He has practically to decide the questions that arc reiorr^tl to him 
from the Inspectors and the various Departments. 

'* (g.) Ho corresponds directly with (loveromenL 

“ (A.) He sehets suitable persons for the Colleges and Hoad Schools, winch 
requires consider able care mid investigation on his part. 

u 9. The numerous details that arise out of the above subjects must give r. 
Director, however cm neat and diligent, little leisure to give due consideration to 
the numerous, difficult, and important questions connected with Vernacular 
educatlou. 

“ For, carrying out tho proposed extension of Vernacular education, u grant 
of two Ir es of rupees is required from Imperial Funds ns the first instalment, I 
have stated In my previous letter why the Bengal peasant \m special claim* on 
the Imperial Government: it was that Government which, in ignorance and with 
good intentions, banded him over in 17bit to the 'zemindary system, which has 
reduced him to a serf, a proktaire, and Iran made lnm the victim of a class of men 
who* with a few exceptions, are practically opposed to his social elevation, as well 
u to )\U education. After a quarter of a century’* residence in Bengal. I have 
known but rare cases whore either Zemindars or educated Natives would do any* 
thing to raise the Bengal ryot to tbo status of a f man and a brother/ the 
Supremo Government, therefore, as tho. gurib punver (the protector of thV poor 
ntid helpless) ought not* to forego its functions in this case, ’Tho peasant has 
boon starved in body ; i» he to reduun starved in soul also ? 

" 10. To meet the further expenses that must bo incurred fn developin g 
this scheme, besides grants from U.e Imperial Revenue, there may be available 
from local sources the following:— 

* (a.) An Educational C* ,w. This 1ms succeeded only in Bombay and tho 
North-West Provinces, but Bengal is tinder tho blight of the Zcmindaree settle¬ 
ment. Zotptndarr, in common with the majority of educated Native*, arc too 
jmlHftront to tile people to concur in taxiug themselves for the benefit of tho 
million; while the people themselves complain so. bitterly of the t'howkoed.'ueo 
Tax, and the extortion It lends to, that they dread extremely any new taxation 
besides, they see ns little advantage in being taxed for Schools as the criminal 
classes would to volunteer paying a direct tax for Policemen «ud Jails, 

*' (£>>) Raising the fee* of Uo pupils that attend AAgio- titunacttlar Schools 
and Colleges, and diminish ing ihegrtt-nU*. Sons to gradually diminish tho grant 
for Fnglislrodneation, this would yield a considerable amount available for the people 
at large, who have not the rich prizes in situations and offices that are open to Hie 
idinnni of English Schools, Tho remarkable &uxes* of the Calcutta University 
illustrates the money-value to Natives of an English education which bus trie 
pri'/.rs. while Vernacular Education under the existing system has hut blanks. 
When English education was eujtyiuciwed in 1835, in Bengal, one object bold 
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out was, that) • it was the ahorteaifc way for getting afcthe people —that English 
education Avnato prepare for Vernacular. Thirty years have‘elapsed nince these 
promises were Kip Id out. Mr. Adam, was appointed by Lord "St. Uentinck as 
Commissioner io enquire into Vernacular Educafcioa in Bengal. His reports were 
shelved, and ao was the uubjxd until lately. These reports have been a tong lime 
out of print, and teonifam much valuably information hearing on the present 
question. In 1301* the Bengal Government accepted my oiler to edit a selection 
from, or digest of, tho piost useful portions of them ; but ill-health aoon after 
forced mo to England. On my return J saw thero was not sufficient interest 
taken by the authorities in tho subject of Vernacular Education to induce me to 
outer on the work. 

u But now that the question of tho extension of Vernacular Education has 
been re-opened, J believe a ideation from those reports would be of use ; and if 
iny services in editing them were required, I would gladly undertake it for the Go¬ 
vernment of India. The subjects discussed, and information given, might ho 
suggestivo of Vernacular Education in other Presidencies, and might bo printed 
in the Selections of the Govern merit of India.” 

Adam, in his Iteport, dwells on the importance not only of 
Vernacular but also of Oriental Education, which must be the 
fountain For polishing the Vernacular, making English ideas to ho 
clothed in an oriental garb suitable to the people. He gives inter* 
eating details of the studies, writings and influence of the Pundits 
and classes acquainted with Sans'kiit, or Arabic ; since then, great 
improvements have been made in the Bennres Sanskrit College, 
while the Sanskrit College in Calcutta has been re-modelled, has 
produced, and is producing, a class of able teachers of Sanskrit arid 
the Vernacular, as well as supplying clever translators. The in¬ 
terest in Oriental Education is on the increase : and, in 1867, Dr. 
Smith, of Seram pore, submitted a proposition to the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University on the subject of Oriental Education, The 
following are the leading points :■ 

From G, Smith, Esquire, to J. SirTCLTFns, Esquire, Registrar of the University of 
Calcutta,—Dated Scramporc, the 29tb November 1807* 

u lx seems to mo that the time has come for the Indian University system 
to assimilate to itself, and so to elevate awl Impregnate with the results of 
\Vthought, the purely Oriental learning and Vernacular Education of 
India. That system is based exclusively on tho constitution and practice of the 
London University, and ignores almost all that is not English in font* and 
substance. 

u It will certainly bo admitted, at least, that the time has come to ask the 
question, whether tho course of Education in India in tho last third of a century 
las not been to exclusively English in its char actor. 

“ The people themselves feel this want, and i u the past, few years morn than 
one demand has been made upon Government for its vitisfuction. The move¬ 
ment which is known as that of the Lahore or Punjab University is well known 
to the Senate. Ot its earnestness and importance 1 satisfied myself when at 
Lahore at the end of last year, and Major Lees will testify to "both with an 
authority I cannot presume to claim. Solely from tho impossibility, or unwilling¬ 
ness of our University to assist, elevate or incorporate that movement, it has 
drifted Into what looks very like ultimate failure, Tho opinions of His 
Excellency the Chancellor and of Sir Donald Macleod in favor of tha-' 
movement have been widely published. Both have given ft warm personal and 
official support. Then there has been, more recently, the similar application of tho 
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Institute at Allyghur or Bareilly,' representing the learned nat/vee of the North.. 
Western Province** The reply of th.t Government of Ilife* to that application 
recognised the necessity for aiding (Mental learning l>j honour < and rewards. 
At present nil that our University does is to insist that graduates shall add to a 
wound tiad extensive knowledge of the English languore and literal uhi, and of 
European history, ode nee and philosophy, all taught and acquired through the 
'medium of JSnfrlish, familiarity with one learned !'*ng wage, which may bo Latin 
oi- Greek us well as Sanskrit or Arabic* 


<( This seems to mo not enough. It fails, ami will always fail, to roach the 
learned class of Puudits and Moulvies whom, for political as well as social rontons, 
it U so desirable to influence, and it has not the remotest effect on the progress of 
Vernacular Education. If our University is to be true to its name and func¬ 
tion*!, rmd to develop not after a London pattern, but naturally and with a 
healthy and varied fulness, it must recognize the wants, absorb tho intellectual 
life,.and guide the literature and language of nil classes. Tho University is in a 
new position, and has nmdu a noble beginning. The question is, how wilt it best 
ixpre-jcid and elevate the fall and varied intellectual life of India? 

“ (a.) That tho University of Calcutta bo empowered to affiliate Colleges 
in which true science, true history mul true metaphysics are taught only 
through tho Oriental languages, and in which such languages and their 
literature arc scientifically studied. 

u (b.) That the University be permitted to grant degress for purely Orien¬ 
tal attainment of an honorary character to distinguished Oriental Scholars, 
and after examination to others. If the University of London could meet the 
growing interest of Englishmen in physical science by creating tho degree of 
JDdetor of Science ; why should not that of Calcutta adopt itself 1 to India by con¬ 
ferring such degree -n us Doctor of Sanskrit or Master of Arabic 

Tho Calcutta University has, however, given a great impulse 
to Sanskrit studies by the important position they hold id the 
University Examination, but it does not affect the class of fcfol 
'Pundits who, according to the Government Inspector of Schools in 
the Dacca Division, (< exorcise more supremacy over the minds of 
the people than any other class,” 

The following are some of the objects sot forth by the propos¬ 
ed Lahore University :— 


u While tho revival of Eastern learning and the creation of a good 
vernacular literature will be the primary object of tho University, yot English 
will be still considered at the natural complement of education, and of tho 
highest value to the Native student whose mind has been thoroughly disciplined 
by a study of his national classics. 

“ Tho Government School*? and Colleges, whether high or low, should be 
regarded, wot as permanent institutions, but only as a means for generating a 
desire and demand for education, and as models meanwhile for imitntiou by 
private institutions. In proportion ns tho demand for education In any given 
locality is generated, and as private institutions spring up and flourish* all 
possible aid and encouragement should bo afforded to them; and the Govern¬ 
ment, in pla< •- of using its power mid resources to complete with private parties, 
should lathotf dontmet and circumscribe its measures of direct education, and so 
shape its measures as to pave the way for the abolition of its own schools 
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" The University of Calcutta is, for various teasers,, vjosuited to the wants of 
this province:— 

" Firstly .—Tta distance is too great and tho area over which its affiliated 
institution* extend too vast an 1 varied to admit of its exorcising the influence 
which would be exorcised by a University located at Lahore. 

** Secondly ,—Wore the Calcutta University more accessible than it is, it 
would still, in bho opinon of tho European and Native promoters of the present 
movement, bo unsuited to the requirements of the Punjab, insisting, as it doe,?* 
on a considerable; knowledge of English as a trine quil non for matriculation and 
the obtaining of degrees, and affording by its course of study little encouragement 
to the cultivation of the Oriental classics, and one to the formation of a modern 
vernacular literature, 

“The objects of the Universities of Lahore and Calcutta are different, bat 
not antagonistic; each nv\ enrry out successfully it: proper speciality, and each 
may afford the other valuable a*«istauce. 

li The University, qs an examining body, will hold examinations for conferring 
degress and ' santui? for proficiency in 1, languages; 2, literature; % Science. 

“ It -will also give rewards for good Original Works in tho 'Vernacular, or 
good editions of Standard Oriental works, or for translation from European 
works. 

“In the examinations and tho tuition of the University Mho compa¬ 
rative method' will be aimed at, in order to form a link between tlio languages, 
literature and science of tho East and the West. 

“ Urdu and Hindi will ho tho principal vehicles for direct instruction to the 
masses of people. 

<c Arabic with Mahommedans and Sanskrit with Hindoos will hold, tha place 
which the classical languages of Greece and Rome hold towards ourselves. 

“English wilt give the opportunity for comparing thoir own IfWignage, 
literature ami science with our own and its tviitiou will thus bo rendered a really 
invigorating exercise for already prepared minds, not a mere word teaching. 

“It is felt so strongly that it would be fatal to tho success of tbo University 
were its teaching, which is intended to bo on the European system, to degenerate 
into the old Oriental method, that nil Examination Committees will contain in 
theif number some Europeans of learning and influence, who will thus give a 
guarantee for tho liberality and progressive tendencies of the Institution;*' 

Oriental institutions ought to be powerful engines, when 
properly worked, for influencing the tnoufvie's mind quite in 
accordance with the despatch of 1851, which sUties—* 

“Wo do not wbfiito diminish tho opportunities which nvo now aflbrdod 
in special institutions for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, 
or for the cultivation of those languages which may be called tho classical 
languages of India. An acquaintance with the works contained in them w 
valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and a knowledge of tho 
languages themselves is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahoimm dan Law, 
mid is also of groat importance for tho critical cultivation and mprovemeiit of 
the Vernacular languages of India.” 

The Anglo-Persian classes in the Calcutta and IXugly 
Madrissas have been successful of late years. Mr. Howell, in This 
Note, mentions a striking case recorded by the Inspector of Behar 
regarding Makonunedans 


“ .Proportion of Mdhommedan Students in Vernacular Schools.-—On the 
singular preponderance of Mahomuiedans over Hindoo;; in the lihaugulpore 
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attached Model School, where the rotative numbm* fe 00-40, the Head Master of 
thi5 1 mining School, Bnbu KAihiooiiuiT 7VI ittov, observes :•—Our discipline atul 
corny® of study i& the p/uno as observed in all Government English Schools and 
Colleges. We leach history, geography, and mathematics. Only all this insfcruc- 
hon is given, not in English, but in the Vernacular. lienee our School is more 
popumr with Mahomraedftttw, amt the time-honored though mherable, Maktabs 
mid Meeajeeif are being drained of fclio Mahonimedau oupila. who will not go to 
an English School. 


“Such is the important functions which Vernacular Schools arc performing, 
ait only bower C'lus- -Schools, ill-supported mid too little encouraged. They 
large taction of nn inline utial class who have persistently key:’, aloof 
part from English Schools, where the pupils acquire the 4 foreign 


albeit 

are drawing a large section of i 

§* tljc most pari from Hog T . _.. .. . .„ 

Uirsd and manners which will shut them out from Paradise/ cml whore the time 
id lolled to Oriental literature and the language of their Koran, with tho small 
consideration in which Arabic and Persian ntoraturo arc held, ore wholly 
inadequate and fall far short of the value set on it by then,'selves. 
Tlio knowledge acquired in those Vernacular Schools in some subjects up to the 
Kntrance standard is in others not much below it. And all who gain Vernacular 
scholarships, besides number* in whose minds the Vernacular Schools bus awaken¬ 
ed tho first desire for knowledge, nro so many additions from year to year on tho 
roll of tho higher English School, which they might have nevof entered but for 
flie Lower Vernacular School 


literature and Classical ftnumyuu and Premsagur, venerated bytho Hindoos as 
their sacred Pv.ranx, help to set at rest deeply-rooted auspicious, mid to fill up 
tho breach duo to divergence of faith, language and customs. ‘ These books/ 
they Fay, 4 would never have been allowed in Government Schools if the Govern¬ 
ment; had any design against oar religions faith/ This cultivation of onr sacred 
language docs not look ns if Government wanted to uproot the lamguogo and to 
supersede it by English/* 

The attempt te lav up knowledge to Me Mahmviedanv, except 
they gain it through -tinglis/i, has been a failure; the remarks of 
tf ir I). Macleod, Governor of the Punjab, in Ins reply to tho address 
oi the Native nobility of Lahore on this point, are striking 1 « 

“The great bulk of otir ?cholaw never attain more tlmn a very superficial 
knowledge, either of English or of the subjects they study in that language, 
while the mental training imparted is, ns a general rule, of a purely imitative 
character, ill-calculated to raiso the nation to habits of vigorous or independent 
thought. 

“It appears Indeed evident that, to impart knowledge in a foreign tongue 
mnet of necessity greatly increase the difficulties of education. In England, 
where <bo Latin and Greek languages nro considered n,n essent ial paH of a 
polite education, all general instruction is conveyed, not in those languages, 
but in tho vernacular of tho country; and it seems difficult to assign a sufficient 
reason why a different principle should bo acted upon here. 

“And this brings me to tho defect which I myself more especially deploro 
in tho system of instruction at present almost exclusively followed, viz., that 
it has tended, though not intentionally, to alienate from us, in a great measure 
the realty learned men of your race. Little or nothing lias been done to con¬ 
ciliate these, while tho literature and science which they most highly value have 
been virtually ignored. The consequence has boon that the men of most, 
cultivated minds amongst our race and yoars huve remained but too often widely 
apart, each being unable either to understand or to appreciate the other. 
And tlm* vo have virtually lost the aid and co-operation of those classes who, I 
feel assured, . fibril ud by far the best instruments for creating the literature we 
desire.” 
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The* marked success that has of late attended the study of 
Sanskrit in an improved mode among English educated natives, 
shews that a corresponding movement may take place regarding 
the Persian and Arabic with Mahommedaris* The Report, of the 
Committee of Public Instruction for 1852, giving the detail of 
the reforms introduced by Pundit Vidyeasagr into the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, evinces what may be done—-his reforms have 
been most successful. 

Agricultural education, ho important in its bearings as giving 
a practical <!: reeiioii to the education of the masses, is recognised 
as a vital branch of national education in Prussia and Ireland; 
boys who have to return to the plough from the School must 
have the subjects taught of a nature not to lead them to despise 
peasant life,. In India as long ago as the beginning of this century, 
nn able minute was written by the Marquess of Wellesley on the 
subject of Model Farms as forming a branch of Agricultural 
instruction, and he proposed appropriating a part of Rarrackporo 
Park to the purposes of a Model Farm. Lord W. Bentinck re¬ 
vived the idea and enforced it in an elaborate minute. Adam in 
his Report refer# to the question. It has been brought before 
the Bengal Government, by Babu Joykissexi Mookcrjee, who 
has made an offer of a considerable sum to Government to 
carry out the object. Tko following is Home of the correspondence 
on the subject. 

The Bengal Director of Public Instruction writes to the 
Secretary of the Bengal Government, May 27th, 1865 :— 

“ Itis Honor will perceive that tho measures reconOtiricnilcd by the I^and* 
holders’ and Commercial Association are in the main directed to tho same object 
i\u those proposed by Babu JoykW.cn Mookerjee, who advocates tho formation of 
fin Agricultural Department in connection with ft new College for General Edu¬ 
cation to be established at Ooterparab, towards the maintenance of which 1m has 
offered a handsome contribution. The advocates of this course of action propose 
that arrangements should be rande in connection with some one or more of one 
Colleges for General Education to provide systematic lectures on AgrtenUure and 
the sciences which bear upon it, for tho.instruction of tho more wealthy classes 
of Native Society, who are tho owners of landed property, and have a direct 
interest in its profitable management, in the hopo that some of them may apply 
the teaching they receive to the improvement of their crops. 

‘ If, however, a competent Lecturer could be found, it might bo worth 
while to try the experiment of deputing him in rotation to the different Schools 
and Colleges, to deliver short courses of popular lectures, not as a part of the 
School business, but for the benefit of tho general public, with the view of arous¬ 
ing attention and disseminating the .idea that there is at least a pen ability of 
increasing Agricultural profits by improved methods of cultivation, and by the 
exeifeise of greater care and discrimination in tho breeding of cattle. In this 
way public interest may perhaps be excited, ami tho people led to discuss tho 
suggestions made to them, ami even prevailed on by degrees to bring them to the 
test of experiment. 

“ 1 am still, however, inclined to adhere to the opinion that, as far ns re¬ 
gards tho action of the Education Depart ment, the manner in which most good 
is likely to he effected is by disseminate g information in n very humble way 
through the agency of the Normal Schools for the training of Village 
School Master*, The pupils in the#) Schools arc drawn from the country 
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Villages and are <M«ned to return to them as Teacher and it toms possible 
that oy giving them limp)* instruction ;»ig'to tho objects- aimed at hy AericuL 
ttua) improvements and the fains to be anticipated from them, useful’ hints 
nmy be widely spread among the actual cultivator of the soil, amt r vathmllv 
influence them iu a right direction.” J 

In a letter to the Bengal Government from tho Secretary of 
the Landholders’ Association of the Slat October 1884; it is 
stated;-- ' 

Tho formation of an Agricultural class m some one or wony of tho Bduea- 
tioinl Establishments supported by Govern meat under it Professor < r Instructor 
w< )1 grounded in tho principle*, of Agriculture and of Agricultural Chemistry. 

“ The class from which the Committee have tho greatest hopes h that of the 
1 alookdar* and tho sons of lVadi# and Artisans whose fathers have acquired 
moderate -Wealth, anti have invested it in the purchase of land. Many of tho 
fcffioUor Talookdare are resident on their properties, and many are understood to 
have portions of their lard in their own possession, or at least under their oivu 
control, and if these men had tho opportunity of attending an Agricultural 
c.ass when at School or College, it may bo hoped that some of them, woidd aoply 
tie teaching they had received to the improvement of their crops. 1 ‘ 

r ‘ Thte neim* to the Committee the most likely means of introducing Improved 
modes of. cultivation., and of gradually breaking down tho prejudice which 
separates Practical Agriculture from Education, and if a jertaiu number of these 
sumU'J r.loo: ,dai;> and sons of Trmlosmflu a;ul Artisans should take to improve* 
menl ami Succeed, the most intoUigei.it of the ryots would adopt the sy,Vm 
which they saw to pay, and would learn, from observation and practical et* 
perioucc what they never could have been taught from thooreticai cd nation in 
tho Schools f* 

The Secretary of the Agricultural Society recommends the 
study of Agriculture in the Normal Schools. 

The Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association, 
which is compOHod chiefly of Zemindars, writes 

n Tho Committee deem it highly desirable that some amusements should 
ho made for rendering instruction in Agriculture a part of the general scheme 
of Education in this ooimtnr. They admit that it would be premature to establish 
an Agricultural College. The maintenance of such an Institution would bo 
attended w ith an expense which would not be justified in the present position of 
things. But the Committee think the object aimed at may bo attained by tho 
establishment of Agricultural Teacherships iu Vernacular Village Schools m the 
way suggested by Babu Hnrimohun Bancrjoe, aa it will bring a knowledge of 
improved Agriculture within easy reach of that daw of the community who arc 
directly engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and to whom it is likely to prove 
of the greatest use and importance,. 

“ By way of supplement to the above arrangement, tho Committee would 
recommend that greater attention may be directed to the study of tho physical 
sciences in tho Collegiate Institutions of the couni ry, particularly to the study 
°r those branches of science which are allied to Practical Agriculture. That 
alone can rilvcfcunlly remove the deep-rooted prejudices which now prevail in the 
country .against Agriculture and the industrial arts generally. Chairs for some 
of the sciences already exist, and the Professorial staff may bo strengthened in 
such proportion as may be deemed ndvisablo Each of the Colleges ought further 
to be supplied wich a well famished Laboratory, which, the Committee a/o inform¬ 
ed, none of the Alofmsil Colleges now possess to the desired extent. The Pro¬ 
fessors will then have opportunities to introduce practical experiments in Ulus, 
tration of the theories they teach. 

, u ^dcatiflo education will not only assist iu tho alternation of tho crops and 
the renovation of the soil, but it will aid materially in the development of tho 
general resources of tho country. Hence it is that the Committee urge the 
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cxUnskm of the present an’ftngemenfta fox* instruction in science find the direction 
of the attention of our students in the Colleges to fcho'se bruncke.* of it which 
are allied to Poetical Agriculture,. 

With a view to roar up a body of qualified Teacher*, it would be necessary, 
in the first instance, to provide for their instruction iu the Normal Schools, 
which are now maintained for the training of Village School-masters. A Manual 
of .Practical Agriculture in Bengalee may also ho prepared, giving a description 
of the soils of Bengal, their peculiarities, the means of their improvement or fcho 
preservation qf their vitality, the crops adapted to the soils, the advantages of 
drainage and irrigation, the leading principles of practical chemistry j in short, 
such ideas about Agricultural arrangements and the management of cattle as 
may be easily comprehensive to the masses, and tho practical application of which 
may be beneficial to the country.* 

te By thus working at the two ends, that is, with the English Colleges at one 
end, and the Vernacular Schools at the other, some good, the Committee have 
reason to believe, may bo effected, though they can conceive that improvement 
to the desired extent must bo the work of time” 

Iii June 1863, am Agricultural class was opened in connection 
with the Calcutta Normal School, taught by Babu Harimohun 
Mookerjee., who reported of the studies in July 1867 :— 

**■ The pupils of all the three classes of the Normal School are admitt ed to 
this class, and arc taught through the medium of lectures for an hour twice a 
week. The subject or study in this class comprises’Elementary Botany, Agricul¬ 
ture and Horticulture. The first is fcaugl.it by lectures only, there being no class 
book available in Bengalee. ’The lectures, however, are so framed, and the 
points discussed arc so illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, that the want 
of a class book in to some extent obviated. Opportunity is also availed of every 
.Saturday to lake the more advanced pupils to the Royal Botanical Gardens for 
practical instruction, both iu structural and systematical Botany and Agriculture. 
Tho lectures on Horticulture and Agriculture arc devoted bo the study of soil*, 
the modes of impro« w A VPe host suited to this country, the 

propagating and multiplying plants, u (l > eflfrtf, of climate on vegeta¬ 
tion, and such other subjects as are generally include - v w/ jnr those heads. 
In learning these subjects, the boys have the aid of a suialj h-cati ^ pubhshed by 
xno, and that of certain manuscript notes which are lftf C naed for pub! . aoVOm 
whenever sufficient, encouragement shall offer. These , n ,'» iC>a treafe oj r tho who’lo 
subject of Agriculture.” C 

Adam frequently refers not only tep Agriculture, W also to 
Medical Education through the Vernacular:—. 

Previous to 1807, from fifty to one hundred native doctors 
used to attend the native hospital to study the practice th re and 
introduce it aniong their coimtrymen -ooo of them got ^ / rich as 
to drive in bis carriage. 

A Vernacular Medical School of thirty students bad previous¬ 
ly existed under Dr. Jameson, a knowledge of Hindustani was 
required, they received eight rupees monthly during their course 
of three years' study, and were afterwards posted to civil or 
military employ, on salaries of twenty or thirty rupees monthly, 
with pensions; instruction through Hindustani was given on 
Anatomy, Materia Medina, and Clinical subjects. Dr. Breton, 
another professor, published various Urdu works on Medical 
subjects. 

y Noth.--T here*arc already two good books iu Jhing&ldo on this a’lbjcct, tho KrUhi pdf 
ami Kri»hi Darpmu 
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In .1828, Dr. Tybler was; appointed Anatomical lecturer in the 
Sanskrit Cdlloge, with a Fnndit assistant. The students nob only 
handled the bones of the human flkelefcon without reluctance, but 
in some instances themselves performed the dissection of the softer 
parts of animals —* an hospital was proposed to be connected with, 
it, as also that the passed pupils should be attached to jails/ 

In 1842-48, Dr. Mouat, the Secretary of the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, circulated a minute stating that, on the ground of the 
expense of supplying Sub-Assistant Surgeons to the millions of 
Bengal, it was necessary to have a class trained through the 
Bengali language, * men who would be the only checks on the 
common vendors of poison / to consist of one hundred persons 
on scholarships of five rupees monthly, trained by two professors 
selected from the passed students : when their studies were com¬ 
pleted, to be located at their own choice at thannas, * thus in¬ 
creasing tenfold the usefulness of the Medical College, by bringing 
the blessings of European medicine to the hearths and homes of 
the opprest in remote stations, where Government dispensaries 
could not be established, and thus forming a special medical Police/ 
The Council of Education cordially agreed with the plan. Earn 
Kotnal Sen, noted for this Oriental scholarship, proposed in 
1844 Rupees 1,000 as a prize for the best translation into Ben¬ 
gali of a treatise on Anatomy, Materia Medica, and the treatment 
of the principal diseases prevalent in India. In his proposal the 
Babu stated instruction mu« f b*> o’h'vm through the Vernacular ; the 
natives studying’ fhtorgb an English medium, < have ariJW Liwo 
nor disposition, n? r to communicate to thoir countrymen 

the inowledgo they possess. 

In January .>^1 Lord Dalhousie, on the proposal of 
the Bengal Goy^ ttlerit an( | i*he Professor of the Medical College, 
passed the * allowing dissolution • 

a prcftiUeni in Council observes that hitherto the stations soul Hospitals 
in Bengal jiw Well «b the Nort.h-'H estoni Provinces nud Puiynb lmvo been sup. 
plied with Native Doctors from the Hindustani class in the Medical Colleges, 
hnfc i Jnifc with extension of Terrj v ory find augmentation in the number of Medical 

Institutions, &o. t the de¬ 
mand for Native Doctors 
has considerably increns- 


Novy ttftnc- 

tiouetl. Increase. 


Taachra of Anatomy and Utasec- 
tiooft ... 

„ Medicine 

#J J?vir|f ery 

i Servant ... 

ft<) Stipoudiary sttutmUg at fltipeeg 5 
each ... 

Total po# mensem ... 
Or per nixnnm ... 


He. 
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60 
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6 

250 

60£ 

7,2(50 


cd. To supply this de« 
naand, it is proposed to 
establish a Bengalee class 
of Native Doctors at the 
Medical College at a 
monthly cost of II u- 
pees 605, as noted on the 
margin.” 


This class has boon a great blessing in the villages of Bengal, 
affording Medical aid to numbers for low fees; it has been a 
pecuniary success; some of the ex-students make by fees as much 




as 400 Rupees per month, ami are the only parties calculated to 
remedy the enormous evils inflicted by the hohiraj or native 
doctor, the source of death to thousands. 

In the last Report of the Bengal' Class of the Medical 
College, Dr. Chevers, Principal of the Medical College, states :— 

« 160 students remained over frera the previous year, 97 wore admitted 
into the Licentiate class, and 47 into the Apothecary class, giving a grand total 
0 r 3 Q 4 etudeuts ftt the coimneneemeut of the session, against 242 .it the 
beginning of the previous session. This shows an increase of fhi, and rimy ho 
regarded ftfl an index of the popularity of this class among our aiudaiits mid the 
native community. 

“ Of the 144 new admissions nine of the Licentiate and 10 of the Apothecary 
class students, or 19, were stipendiaries on 5 Rupees per mensem ; 18 Memhoiv 
of the Licentiate class wore vernacular out .vdiolarslnp-halders; 7 Licentiate 
clasa and 8 Apothecary eta students, or 13, were free students ; 63 of the I aeon* 
tint, class and 31. of the Apothecary class, or 94 in all, were paying students ” 

There are 94 efcudenta who pay. Government has lately 
established it Native Professor of Midwifery for them, and oach 
student pays a fee of one rupee monthly for the instruction. 

There is a Hindustani vernacular class in the Medical College 
which was established many years ago for students designed for 
the Army; there are 104 Musalmaus and 15 Hindoos studying 
in it. 

The limits assigned to this introduction prevent our entering 
on the recent subjects of night schools and normal schools for 
the training of gurus, of the working of the cirole system of 
schools, and above all / '~*yretaut subject of female educa¬ 
tion wt; f h t ^ taken . firm root in the^n.W^lhd. Babu Bhu- 
u v Mookerjee, one of the Inspectors, is now working vif a plan 
for a class of hoys' schools which may he attended by girls up to 
a certain age. 

The course of vernacular education owes much to the labor 
of Babu Bhudev Mookerjee who organised and worked successfully 
the normal school at Hugly mainly on the principle of oral 
instruction, the pupils taking copious notes of the lectures. For 
his labors in connection with guru schools, female education, see 
the Education Report, for 1866-66, 1866-67, and 1868, Howell's 
and Monteath’s Notes on Education. 

Niff/if Schools have been introduced iu connection with the 
patehalas for the instruction of adult day laborers as well as for those 
children who work iu the day, but can attend only in the evening. 
The gurus are paid one rupee for every five pupils evincing due 
progress. Babu Bhudev Mookerjee has 250 night schools under 
him, attended by about 4,500 pupils, in Kurd wan, Bancoora, 
Miduapore, Murshudabad, Jessore, and Nuddea Districts; the pupils 
arc allowed to pay their fees in cash or kind or labor. 

Girls’ classes were started in I860, in schools in which the girls 
attend the classes along with the boys; at the close of March 
there were 2,500 girls connected with those classes. 


TLfi latest statistics of Education. 

Grant's plan in Vidl of giving rewards to old gurus has 
.. xr H ‘ , ! * , gurus arc selected now by the villagers and sent 
to the Normal Schools; alter receiving certificates they go back to 
i.ioir villages and are paid by fixed salaries, subject to reduction iri 
case of then- pupils not progressing. The people choose their own 
gurus; ist yet i the GoveruVnenb paid 25,000 rupees in stipends, 
the people paying 31,000 rupees. These schools are supplied with 
maps made by their own gurus; each guru after receiving his 
ceitifieato remains a fortnight at the normal school to draw the 
maps ot Asia, India, Bengal, and the World. 

,,, . J . n a plan had been begun of establishing throe Normal 
i raining ehools to provide village school-masters for their /.ill a ha ; 
the opening 01 pntshulas under the teachers trained in these schools 
commenced at the beginning-of 1864, and the beginning of 1808 
provided for the system 1,125 patshalas and 56,831 pupils. 

.... T he s Otistics of Government vernacular education up to 
March 1 St>7 5 j- Bengal exhibit the following 

There are 23 Government normal vernacular schools haviin* 


1.224 students on the rolls, and 3 private 

normal 

schools under 

inspection containing 120 pupils. 

IHipik wider Vemaop.hr instruction. 


Schools. 

Ptryi/j, 

Government middle class 


112 

6,865 

m lower „ 

... 

84, 

8,262 

Native girl under inspection 


18 a 

4,228 

Jlftofii+bij altoimnces. 

; ernaculur middle class 

... 

105 

7,771 

,, lower „ 

‘ ... 

1,087 

29,666 

Native girls 

... 

60 

894 

tinder inspection. 

Vernacular middle class ... 


(18 

*5,725 

,, lower „ 

... 

277 

6,970 

Niitive girla ... 

... 

24 

363 


Such is what has been done, among the things which remain 
to be done the following deserve consideration : 



As one way of meeting the objection that if a boy goes to 
school he is not fit for the plough, some knowledge of agricul¬ 
tural instruction ought to be communicated in a popular way through 
class books which night to ho read in schools, and prizes ought to 
be awarded for proficiency in them; this i, done with success in 
Ireland ; peasant bovs exhibiting a taste for too study might be sent 
to an institution which is greatly needed for training gardeners 
and agriculturists; at present enormous sums of money arc wasted 
in importing valuable plants which the present race ot gardcuers do 
not know how to train up. 




Grant-in-Aid System a failure, for the masses. 


1 . While the pupils of English Schools have before them 
the prospects of a great number of prizes in the rich and 
numerous situations in every department opened to those who 
know English, Vernacular students have none of this, and even 
the order of Lord Ilardinge of 1844, that in all Government 
situations and even in the lowest the man that con read or write 
should have the preference over one who could not, has remained 
to this day a dead letter. 

2 . The Grant-in,-Aid Rales requiring- a contribution of 
help from the people is not applicable to Bengal, where the 
mass of the people have not the ability nor the willingness to 
contribute. 

W. G. Young, Esquire, the first Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal, in I 860 , wrote as follows on this subject:— 

« That this system (of grants-iu-aid), viewed aa a moans of disseminating 
education among tho masses of the people of Bengal, 1ms faded, and that unless 
the present rules be modified and the conditions on which grants arc given ho 
relaxed, it must continue to fail, is, I believe, the unanimous opinion, not only 
of the Inspectors and myself, but of every one practically engaged or interested 
in the work of popular education; and I may perhaps venture to add that this 
is also, I believe, the opinion of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, 
bore similar testimony ;— 

«l do not see how it is possible for Government with this fact, before them 
to como to any other conclusion than that their measures have failed, and that 
the education and elevation of the mass of the population cannot possibly ho 
effected ao long as Government limits its assistance by the terms and conditions 
laid down in the Grant-in-aid Hides. It appears to me that such rules arc out of 
place in a country where the value of Education is utterly unfe»t by tlv mas* 
of the people, for the rules presmno the highest appreciation of the value of 
Education, bused as they are ou tbo supposition that the people of this country 
are so desirous of an improved description of instruction, that they will actually 
pay, not only Schooling fees, but contributions from thoir private resources : why, 
this would be too much to expect in scores of places in England, with a civilian* 
tion which has been ever steadily growing for centuries, and where the poople 
are blessed with the advantages that race and religion cau confer.” 

Mr. H. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Bengal, 
wrote as follows :— 

** In these Districts grOnts-in-cuil for Anglo*Vernacular Schools will pro¬ 
bably succeed, hut they have failed, and will utterly fail, for purely Vernacular 
Schools.” 

Lord Stanley’s Education Despatch gives the following 
summary of the opinion formed by Mr. T. C. Hope, of the 
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Cheap Booh for Vernacular Education. 


Bombay Civil Service, u the active and intelligent Educational 
Inspector of the Guzerat Division/' 

“ That officer has described, in strong terras, the discouragement and los** 
of time sustained by him in Ms attempts to secure tlie voluntary consent of (bo 
people to tho establishment of Schools under tho grant-in-aid system, and the 
disappointment which frequently ensues on finding thatj when the roquirite 
coii' iit lias with difficulty been obtained, persons who have acquiesced in the 
measure have drawn buck; from thiir engagement on being called on for tho 
payment of fcbeir subscriptions/'' 

The present Director of Public Instruction in Bengal thus 
shows the want of permanence in aided Schools after they have 
been established:— 

** It may be useful here to record that from March 1855, when the grant* 
in-aid system was drat brought into operation, down to the 30th April 1862, a 
period of seven years, the number of Schools for which monthly grants were 
sanctioned amounted to 479, and that during the same period no fewer than .163 
of this number, or nearly 34 per cent, of tho whole* were from time to time 
abolished. This statement may be taken as a fair indication of the great insta¬ 
bility of Schools under private management, which depend for their support on a 
source of income so precarious as monthly subscription*.”* 

3. Cheap Booh are still a crying want: Babu fihudev Mocker- 
jee in the last report only echoes a general feeling when he 
states :~— 

“ A scries of cheap elementary works for tho use of our Patshnlas is a 
standing desideratum. The prices of books hitherto in use have been consider¬ 
ably increased, nnd it Is apprehended that the poorer classes, of our countrymen, 
for whom these institutions are especially intended, can ill afford to purchase 
them. In the course of my inspection, I visited villages inhabited chiefly by 
the agricultural clans,>s of the people. On addressing them for the establishment 
of Patshulas in their villages I heard it stated in several instances by them that 
tho system of instruction of which I talked was too expensive to serve their 
purpose, fchut the purchase of books formed a great part of tho expense of a 
School education, and that the means within their reach were too limited to 
procure it for their children. There was certainly much trutl; in what they said, 
mid the only way to render our Pataholaa suitable to the wants of those for 
whom they uro intended, is to introduce a sories of cheap books. The price of 
the first Book of Htiding ought never to exceed half an anna, while that of the 
last should always ho within two annas/' 


* Respecting grants-in-aid being liable to fraud, the following cases 
have occurred in Bengal in Schools under native management .*—• 

“ A master complains that his salary has not been paid. On enquiry, his 
receipt in full is handed to the Inspector. Tho signature h admitted to be 
genuine, but tho Master asserts that it Was forced from him by a threat of dis¬ 
missal, uud maintains, sometimes certainly with justice, that hi* has not received 
his due, or, perhaps, rather than lose lus situation, ho consents to give his name 
as a monthly subscriber of a comparatively Urge amount, sometimes a third of 
his on tiro pay, and only receives tho difference between his nominal salary and his 
equally nominal subscription. In aotne few cases the accounts submitted to the 
Inspector have proved altogether imaginary. Fees, subscriptions, and subscribers 
alike, though carefully entered in detail, existed only in paper, the Government 
grant being niado to cover the whole expense of tho School. Serious irregulari¬ 
ties of this kind were in several instances reported to Government in former years, 
and the grants wove in consequence annulled, a punishment which fell exclusively 
on the unfortunate children, and did not touch the real culprits/' 
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4 . There is u danger in Bengal of the following clause 
of the Education Despatch of 1854 being forgotten :-** 


"The Government School* and College, whether high or low, should he 
regarded not as permanent institutions, but only as a means for generating a 
desire nmi demand for education, and as models meanwhile for imitation by 
private institutions. In proportion as the demand lor education in any given 
locality is generated, and as private institutions spring op and flourish. all 
possible aid and encouragement should be afforded to them, and the Government, 
in place of using its power and resources to compete with parties, should rather 
contract and circumscribe its own measures of direct education, and so shape its 
measures as to pavo the way for the ultimate abolition of its own Schools, 

iL Wo look forward to the time when any general system of education en¬ 
tirely provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance 
of tbo system of gmnts*in*aid, and when many of the existiug Government 
institutions, especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or trans¬ 
ferred to the management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the 
State." 

But the urgent question at present is money. 

Twenty**three Normal Schools, and an ample supply of school 
books are available* The main difficulty in Bengal now is a 
pecuniary one—funds. £200,000, according to the estimate of the 
Director of Public Instruction, have been applied for, to organise a 
system of Vernacular Education, and it is calculated that £180,000 
will ultimately be requisite for the maintenance of 4*0,000 Patshalas 
or Village Schools in Bengal; the present expenditure mainly for 
high Education being about £160,000. 

But how is this expense to be met ? 

It has been shown by Howell in his Note on Education that 
Government cannot increase the grant to education in Bengal from 
Imperial Revenues without taxing other and poorer parts of India 
for Bengal, whoso rich plains can yield much to tbo Imperial 
Revenue. The Education Authorities, prior to the Despatch of 186$, 
advocated a local cess for education; it was then suggested as feasi¬ 
ble by the Home Government, it has been justified on this ground. 
“ If, therefore, it is essential, even to the material advancement, 
and to the true prosperity of the people, that the general bulk of 
the village population should receive education, and the General 
Revenues of the State cannot bear the cost, it is not unfair that 
the share of the produce of the laud left with the proprietor 
should bear the burden of the cost, and this, the rather, because 
the persons who directly benefit are almost wholly agriculturists. 
That as the impost is levied mainly for the benefit of the 
agricultural population, it may most fairly be levied upon the land. 
That the cess, when so imposed, though iu Overy sense a fcruo 
tax, and although levied by the same machinery and from the same 
source as a land tax, is equally in every sense distinct and 
separate from it.” 
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A local laud cess worh well in Bombay. 

Mr. Laing, the Financial Minister, propounded the principle 
in his Budget Speech for 1861-63, when he said— 

V. “ If t h! ? S roat e “P iw » 9 (;? er to have the roads, toe Schools, the local 
I olico, oiKi tlie other Instruments of civilization which a nourishing country 
gm to possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial Government can find 
cither the money or the management.” 

the principle is being adopted throughout India with success ; 
m Scind the people see the advantages it brings with it; the 
working of the Bombay cess system ' is thus described in the 
Directors’ .Report for 1865-66 :— 

“ One main cause of the School extension, now taking place in Western 
India, has been the institution of a local co$>i fop educational purposes in 3 2 
Collocates of the Presidency, viz., Ahroedubad, Surat, Kaira, KhamJeish, 
Sattai-a, Tatum, Poona, Rutuagherry, Belgamn, Dharwar, Canara, and Kullad- 
ghee. This ce«fl having been imposed 'it a tiino of groat agricultural prosperity 
appear* not to have boon unpopular with tho people. The Educational Inspectors 
report on it as follows:— 

“ ‘ That this cess is popular with the people, and that they reeogDiso the 
advantages to be derived from its judicious administration, would appear from 
the fact that, in several places where it has not hitherto been levied, the people 
have come forward and volunteered to pay it. This has been the case in some 
v illages of the KuSserapoor Talooka of the Tamm Collectors to, and in sovenu 
detached villages of the Poona Collector ate. 

‘“This year wo have bad the full benefit of the local cess, which has 
enabled us to open a largo number of Vernacular School?, and to erect School- 
houses in places where they were most urgently required, as mentioned above. 
Tho cess w, 1 believe, paid willingly, mid the people appear to bo fully aUva 
to the benefits to be derived from it; and from the largo increase in tho number 
of scholars, it is evident that they are determined to avail themselves of its 
benchts to the utmost/ ” 

In Bombay one of the Inspectors, Mr. Russel, reports— 

, “ . l ho , r .°* 6 opcnitions have already begun to bring tho subject of popular 

education before both the masses and their rulers in a somewhat different aud 
dearer light than be for e.. The people are beginning to look on Schools as 
necessary popular institutions, and not merely as a part of the administrative 
machinery of a foreign government, with which they have little or uo concern 
The cess-payers now want something in return for their money, and the school 
attendance of the agricultural classes is increasing. The troublesome mid pre- 
wnoua resource of ‘ popular contributions' for schoolmasters' salaries is dispensed 
with, silica the levy of the cess (but the people are too apt to think that the cess 
is sufficient for all their school requirements, or, at leash, to allege this as a 
ground for refusing further local contributions, even when urgently needed) 
Another good effect of the ccss is the good example it sets to Iuamdark Jagbeer-* 
dars, &c., and their people, who seo its operations, however humble at present 
m the neighbouring British territory. For instance, I and inv deputies have 
been °sked by the people of non-government villages to got the School cess 
levied tor them/' 

Mr. Curtis, another Inspector, states as follows 

“ The local cess continues popular, and from the numerous petitions received 
from tho people for schools and school-houses, it seems that they nro determined 
to receive tho full benefit of the money they contribute towards tho extension of 
Education. In many places where new school-houses, erected from Local 
Funds, were used tor the first time, the people raised subscriptions to feast the 
pupils, and made the day one of rejoicing . and this without any hint from our 
Department. The sum of Rupees 428 in nine places in the Surat Collectors to 
alone was subscribed and spent in this manner. 
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“ The expenditure of the local cess has boon strictly limited to meeting 
(in the first place) the wants of the people for Vernacular, or as we call it> 
‘Primary’ Education. And the operation of this rule is moat salutary. The 
money collected has been expended on the sort of schools required by the class 
of people (the cultivators) by whom it was subscribed. And the result has 
been to infuse into this class; for tho first time, some interest in Kducatie i. 
I havo been struck, when travelling in tho country districts, by tho large pro- 

Portion of tho sons of cultivators f o be found ’in every Village School. Tho 
people, as a rule, look upon the local Educationalcess* as n voluntary contri¬ 
bution j tlio.v feel a Certain amount of pride and pleasure in it, and are apparently 
eager m looking for advantages to bo derived from it ” 

The proposed local cess is new in Bengal, but ihe emergency u 
pressing, as Sir F. J. Halliday, iate Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
iu his celebrated Minute on Police and Criminal Justice, itt Bengal, 
observes:— 

“While the mass of the people remain in their present 3 fcate of Ign ora ice 
ami debasement, all laws and all system must bo comparatively useless and vain. 
Above all things that can be done by ua for this people is their gradual Intel ta- 
tual and moral advancement through the slow but certain meana of u widely 
spreading popular system of vernacular education/" 

Mr. Murdoch, in his pamphlet on National Education in 
India, assigns the following us special grounds wby muss education 
.is necessary 

“ }• , Protftt/mt from oppression. Tb. brutish ignorance of tl.o ryots 

counteracts tho best efforts ot tho higher authorities to shield them from inius- 
ticc. They arc subjected to illegal exaction# from Zemindar*; petty Govern- 
merit Officers, and the Police. Tho last have been * modelled and re-modelled ' 
but with little improvement. * 

" All are agreed that the prim art/ duty of Government is to afford protection, 
llns seems impossible in India, unless the peop le are, in some measure, educated. 

“ 2. To prevent absurd alarms endangering the pence of the countr y 
Carre Tucker, Esquire, C. K, 111 his letter to Lord Stanley, gives the folk 
illustrations of the manner iu which the people are a prey to the mostfoolish 
.rumours: * A report that Government intended to boil them down for their fat 
cleared Simlali of hill men! A clever rogue iu Qornckpoor is said to have made 
his fortune by preceding Lord Hastings" Camp as purveyor of fat little children 
for the Governor General’s breakfast I* In 1862 miscreants In Code levied con¬ 
tributions in villages, pretending that they had been ordered by Government to 
set them on firo. Had tho sepoys received a sound education, the Mutiny would 
not have occurred, J 

, “ 3. To promote sanitary reform . India is generally supposed to be tho 

birth-place of that loll disease, cholera, which has more than once carried devasta¬ 
tion round tho globe. Rich and poor are equally ignorant of the laws 0 / health 
Open drains, reeking with filth, often surround the mansions of native million¬ 
aires. The annual mortality from preventive causes is frightful. 

“4. To * develops the resources* of the country, and improve the social con¬ 
dition of the people. As the brutes are governed by instinct, so‘the masses of 
India blindly follow custom. In most cases, it is a sufficient reason for the rejec¬ 
tion of any propos.il, however much adapted to benefit 1 hem, that their ancestors 
never did such u thing. Education would do much to call forth the enormous 
ktent wealth of India. 

' K To elevate the people intellectually, morally, and religiously. Other 
considerations atfbcfc only this life; the reasons now urged are lusting as eternify.” 
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Conclusion* 
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On the effect of Elementary Schools in improving- the 
habits of the pupils, the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab remarks:— 

4 ‘ In some districts the ctfect of Govorumont Vernacular Schools on the man* 
t , „ licrs and habits of thy boys h very rtairk- 

.mot« ol School* on halnts or boys. In 1858.59,when many of tWScboola 

wore first established, the 'widest rejwrts were circulated, and it was asterted 
that Government, aft or collecting ull the little boys, intended to send them down 
to Calcutta with noma ulterior object that was not clearly explained, tmfc in a short 
time the scholars were ready to come in from any distance for an examination. 
When the discipline maintained in a district ia good, all tho boys who appear at 
an examination are neat and clean m their persons, and are provided With every 
requisite, such as paper, pens, ink, &<\, &c. Tbki is particularly tho case in the 
Loodluaiwh District (where the standard of education in Village Schools also is 
unusually high)> and is to be attributed to the active supervision of. the Chief 
MoTmrir. The effect produced by many of our Village Schools in teaching 
Imbihi of neatness, order and cleanliness to the rural population is of great. 
Importance.” 

In Bengal, where tlie educated and upper stratum of Native 
Society is practically indifferent to the education of the 
masses, it is the more incumbent on the State to take up the 
interests of that dumb animal the ryot,—the peace of the country 
is at stake. On the question of mass education, and the social 
elevation which must be its result, depends to a great extent 
the contentment of the people, the purging the Courts from bribery 
by an enlightened public opinion, the development of the agricul¬ 
tural and commercial resources of India. 

On the other hand, its neglect must bring on what Sir J. Key 
Shuitleworth, the great English Educationist, has so well stated : 
u The sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of the contrasts 
between luxury and destitution ; vast accumulations and ill-rewarded 
toil; high cultivation and barbarism ; the enjoyment of political 
privileges, and the exclusion from all rights by ignorance or 
indigence/* 

;r, long. 

Calcutta, July 30, 13G8, 
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ON 

YE RNACUEA R EDUCATION. 


Frotn W. Adam, Esquire, to the Right llon’ble l ord ■Wiluam 
Cavendish Bentjncr, K. C. B., G. C. IT., Governor General 
of India,—Dated the 2nd January I83D. 

My Lojui.-a-At your Lordship’s request, I have 
the honor to address you in writing on the subject to 
which my recent personal communications with your 
Lordship have had principal reference. Having sub¬ 
mitted a. proposal to institute an investigation into fcho 
actual state of education in this country, with a view 
to ulterior measures for its extension and improve¬ 
ment, and the object of that proposal being approved 
by your Lordship, I have been instructed to describe 
the mode in which the plan might bo carried into 
effect, and to furnish an estimate of the monthly- 
expense that would thereby be ineui*red. A brief 
reference to the considerations that recommend the 
design is requisite to render those details intelligible. 

2. It is assumed that Government is desirous of 
encouraging education amongst all classes of its sub¬ 
jects, w hether Christians, Mahomedans, or Hindoos, as 
a means of improving their condition by a better 
knowledge of the arts of life that minister to human 
wants; of purifying and elevating their character by 
moral and intellectual instruction; and of qualifying 
them at once to appreciate the benevolent intentions 
* and salutary measures of Government, and to give to 
those measures the moral force derived from the 
support of an intelligent and instructed population] 
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Without this moral force, which education only can 
create, Government, however benevolently adminis¬ 
tered,' is but the will of the strongest which finds no 
response where physical power does not reach, and 
legislation, however wisely devised, is but a dead 
letter, which reposes in the statute book, is barely 
enforced in the Courts/ and out of them is inert ancl 
unknown. 

3. Such being the understood objects of Govern¬ 


ment in promoting educa¬ 
tion in this country, the 



question arises—“ What are the beat means to be em¬ 
ployed for that purpose?” Without disputing any 
of the answers that have been or may be returned to 
this question, I have ventured to suggest that a preli¬ 
minary inquiry without which every scheme must 
want a foundation to rest upon is—“ What is the 
actual state of education amongst the various classes 
into which the population of the country is divided?” 
When the population of a country is homogeneous, 
speaking the same language, professing the same reli¬ 
gion, and having common interests, such an investiga¬ 
tion might be the less necessary; but where the 
more instructed portion of the population is separated 
from the less instructed portion by difference o) lan¬ 
guage, as in Scotland; by difference of language and 
religion, as in Ireland; and by the further difference, as 
in India, caused by the relative position of foreigners 
and natives, conquerors and conquered, it is indispen¬ 
sable. In such cases it is only by a careful attempt 
to map the moral and intellectual condition of a people 
that we can understand either the extent of their 
knowledge or of their ignorance, discover either wliat 
they possess or what they need, and adapt the means 
employed to the end we desire to accomplish. _ In a 
recent investigation into the state of education in the 
Highlands of Scotland, it was proved that thousands 
could wot read, natives of a country where it. had 
been proudly boasted that all were educated. A similar 
investigation into the state ol education in India may 
perhaps show, not that the people are less, but that 
they are more, instructed thaa we suppose, and that 
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they have institutions among them both tor the pur¬ 
poses of common education and for the propagation 
or rather preservation of the learning they possess. 
The institutions to which 1 refer will probably p« 
found defective in their organization, narrow and eon« 
tracted in.their aim, and destitute of any principle ot 
extension and improvement; but of their existence the 
large body of literature in the country, the large 
body of learned men who hand it down from age to 
aye, and the large proportion of the population that 
can read and write, are proofs. 01 course, 1 do not 
mean to intimate that their existence has been 
hitherto unknown, but that their number, their 
efficiency, their resources and the possibility of employ¬ 
ing them as auxiliaries in the promotion of education 
have not been sufficiently considered. 

4 To whatever extent such institutions may 
exist, and in whatever condition they may be found, 
stationary, advancing, or retrograding, they present 
the only true and sure foundations on which any 
scheme of general or national education san be esta¬ 
blished. We may deepen and extend the foundations, 
we may improve, enlarge and beautify the super¬ 
structure, but these are the foundations on which 
the building should lie raised. All men, particularly 
uninstructed and half-instructed men, attach the same 
importance to forms as to substance, and as forms are 
merely conventional, it is desirable in the work of 
reform to disembarrass ourselves of opposition founded 
on the overthrow of ancient forms, and to enlist on 
our side the prepossessions in favor of their continued 
use. Besides, there is a. probability that those forms, 
if not at the period of their original adoption, yet by 
long continued usage are suited to the manners, habits, 
and general character of the people whom we desire to 
benefit, and that any other forms which we might seek 
to establish would in reality he less fitted to supply 
their place. All schemes for the improvement of edu¬ 
cation, therefore, to be efficient and permanent, should 
be based upon the existing institutions of the country, 
transmitted from time immemorial, familiar to the 
conceptions of the people, and inspiring them With 
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respect and veneration, 
them, we must labor 
success fully -with them, we 


To labor successfully for 
with them ; and to labor 
must get them to labor 
willingly and intelligently with us. We must make 
them, in short, the instruments of their own improve¬ 
ment ; and how can this he done but by identifying 
ourselves and our improvements with, them and their 
institutions P To do this, we must first ascertain what 
those institutions are, their actual condition, and 
every circumstance connected with, thorn that can be 
made to contribute to the object in view. To make 
this important preliminary inquiry is the service for 
w hich. X have offered myself to your Lordship. 

5. In obedience to your Lordship’s orders, I 

have now to state the man- 
Mode of lav stigution. rler in which I Would pro¬ 

pose hat this service should bo performed. There 
are two descriptions of places with regard to which a 
somewhat different mode of investigation will bo neces¬ 
sary, viz., first, principal towns or seats of learning, as 
Calcutta, Kvuldea, Dacca, Moorshedabad; secondly, 
districts, as Jessore, Midnapore and Purncah. 

6. With regard to the former—Taking up my 
residence at one of the principal towns or seats of 
learning, I would, with the aid of. my Pundit and 
Moulavee and by friendly communication with the 
respectable inhabitants and learned men of the place, 
make an enumeration or list of the various institutions 
/‘or the promotion of education; classify them according 
to the denominations of which they may consist, 
whether Hindoos, Mahometans, or Christians ; pub¬ 
lic, private, charitable; examine each institution of 
each class with the consent of the parties concerned, 
and make a memorandum on the spot of the number 
of rlic pupils; the nature and extent of the course 
of instruction in science and learning, the resources 
of the institution, whether public or private ; if public, 
w hether they appear to be efficiently and legitimately 
applied, the estimation in which the institution is 
held by the community to which it belongs, and the 
possibility cr means of raising Ihc character and 
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enlarging the usefulness of any single institution, or 
of a whole class. Having exhausted the institutions 
of one class, I would proceed to another, and from 
that to a third, repeating the same process in each, 
until I had obtained a complete knowledge of the state 
of education in the whole town and neighbourhood. 
The memoranda thus taken down on the spot and at 
the instant, the fruits of personal knowledge and direct 
observation, would supply the materials from which 
a fail and methodical report would be .furnished to 
Government. 

7 . A somewhat different mode must be employed 
in investigating the state of education in a district 
where common schools and schools of learning are 
indiscriminately scattered over a largo surface. In 
that case, fixing my principal residence at the head 
station of flu? zillah, I would diverge from it in all 
directions to the extreme bounds of the district, 
passing one, two, three, or more days at one place , 
according as objects of investigation of the kancl 
connected with my immediate duty presented, them¬ 
selves, entering freely into communication witlh parents, 
teachers, and pundits on that subject, examining 
schools, both common and learned, eonl, as in the 
former case, making my memoranda the time for 
future guidance in preparing a repo ft. After having 
completed the range of one district I would proceed 
to another, until I had in this l.uanner gone ova- the 
whole country assigned to my instigation. 

8. The number and ft" ieney q{ my reports 
must depend upon the gre r Of less abundance of 
the materials with wide’ irvalion and inquiry 
may supply me. I shoul mmence my labors with 
the purpose of furnishing a separate report on the 
state of education in each principal town and in each 
district as soon as it has been examined, for there may 
be circumstances connected with the state of educa¬ 
tion in the town or district demanding early attention 
either for the purpose of remedying what is evil, or 
encouraging what i good. It is also possible, how¬ 
ever, that one district may be so entirely a picture of 
another, with reference to this particular subject, 
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that a separate report for each will be unnecessary. 
When I shall have gone the tour of a province, as 
of Bengal, Beliar, Allahabad, or Agra, it would seem 
proper that I should then furnish a general report, 
condensing the details of the previous district reports, 
confirming and amplifying or qualifying and correcting 
the statements and opinions they contain by the 
results of more comprehensive observation, and draw¬ 
ing those general conclusions which can be safely 
grounded only on an extensive induction of particulars. 
A general report upon school books and books of 
instruction, or a separate report upon those in each lan¬ 
guage, distinguishing those that are most useful, point¬ 
ing out.when labor and money have beou misapplied, to 
prevent a recurrence of the same evil, and indicating 
the department of knowledge in which chiefly defects 
remain to be supplied, is also a desideratum. 

9. It will be for your Lordship to determine the 
.limits as to space and time within which this invest!- 
gabion is to be conducted. It may either be limited 
to the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and the two districts 
of Midnap'ore and Cuttack in Orissa subject to the 
Presidency of Port William, or, according to the 
pleasure of you.v Lordship and the Home Authorities, 
it may be extended to the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Agr-a. The moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of the latter is less fully and less accurately 
know r than oven thuf 0 f the former. If experience 
shall shew that the ’information collected regarding 
the Bengal arid Agra 1 sidencies is useful, the enquiry 
might be extended t°' other Presidencies. With 


regard to time, I have her data to guide me than 
those which are afforded the fact that Dr. Francis 
Buchanan vras appointou y the Government of the 
Marquis Wellesley to investigate the agricultural and 
commercial statistics of the provinces then subject to 
the Presidency of Fort William, and that, according 
to my information, he employed the years 1805, 1800, 
and i807 in his re-searches. Considering tho neces¬ 
sity and importance of care in authenticating, and 
deliberation in reporting, facts on the subject of 
education in this country ; the difficulties which may 
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be reckoned on in every new attempt ; and the 
impossibility of travelling during the height of th 
rains in the plains of Bengal; I(lo not anticipate that 
less time will bo occupied in my inquiries, if they are 
directed to be extended over the same space. 


10. I have next to furnish an estimate of the 
expense that will be incurred in 
iutmwfce * exynsv. carrying this design into effect. Since 

your Lordship has required me to include in this 
estimate the sum requisite for my personal remu¬ 
neration, which I should have gladly left entirely to 
your Lordship’s decision, I trust my Suggestion on 
this head will be viewed with indulgence. I do not 
offer to engage in this undertaking merely for the sake 
of a livelihood, but support and provision for my family 
is one of the objects to which it is my duty to look, 
and when I mention to your Lordship that for the last 
six years I have had a net salary of Rupees 700 per 
month, for the discharge of what certainly were 
laborious but quiet and sedentary duties, your Lord- 
ship will probably not think me unreasonable if I 
propose the same monthly sura as my personal remu¬ 
neration for duties still more laborious, since they 
will exact both much bodily toil and considerable 
mental activity. If your Lordship, considering the 
importance of the duties to be discharged, and the 
responsibility of the agent to be employed, that I am 
offering to the use of Government the knowledge 
and experience of mature age and the results of 3.7 
years’ residence and studies in India, that I shall 
devote my undivided attention to the duty with which 
I may be charged—and that. I ask and expect no 
pension and have no other resource whatever ; if, 
considering these things, your Lordship should think 
the sum I have mentioned too low for my personal 
remuneration, I shall bo thankful for any addition 
which your Lordship may deem proper. 


11. The other principal items in the estimate 
consist of the establishment I must maintain and my 
travelling expenses. Finding it difficult to fix these in 
my own ease, I sought to ascertain irorn^ the Civil 
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Auditor’s Office the amount of Dr. Buchanan’s allow¬ 
ances, and I have learned that a sum of 440 Sicca 
'Rupees was allowed him for establishment alone. 
This for me is unnecessarily large, and I have reduced 
it to the following scale :— 


One Bjftiilavj 

Onie learned Braharaft 

Ouo Writer or Copyist 

One Dtiftry at 8, Stationery 32 

Two i Hurknnw, at 6 

Two Burkinulszes, at 8 


Sa. Rupeoa 


60 

50 

40 

40 

12 

16 


Total Sa. Rupees 218 

I have not ascertained what were Dr. Buchanan’s 
travelling- expenses, hut. it is" probable that they were 
included in his personal allowance, which was Sicca 
Rupees 1,500 per month. Estimating my travelling 
expenses separately, and including under that item 
boat hire, ptukee and palkee-bearers, tent and khala- 
secs, extra pay to personal servants, and small presents 
lb) the encouragement of deserving teachers and 
students, I do not suppose that the whole can bo less 
than 200 Rupees per month. I should apprehend 
that my travelling expenses during eight or nine 
months of the year will rather exceed than fall short 
of that sum ; but on the other hand, although I shall 
be frequently, I shall hot be always, on the move, 
and the saving at one time will balance the deficit at 
another. In regard both to establishment and tra¬ 
velling expenses, I avow that I write in considerable 
uncertainty of what is really necessary for the efficient, 
performance of the service, and it is quite as probable 
that in some respects I may have over-rated as in 
others that I have under-rated the expense; but I 
trust your Lordship will be satisfied that, upon the 
whole, I have kept within moderate limits. According 
to this estimate the total monthly expense, consisting 
of personal allowance, establishment, and travelling 
expenses, will he Sicca Rupees 1,118 per month. I 
submit the whole to the correction which your Lord¬ 
ship’s better information may supply, and have the 
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honor to be your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
bumble servant. 


W. ADAM. 


JP. 8 .—-Since writing paragraph 9, I have had 
reason to believe that there is some mistake in the 
particular years assigned to Dr. Buchanan’s survey, 
which did not end but commenced in 1807. 


W. A. 
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As it now seems an universally admitted axiom 
that education and the knowledge to bo imparted by 
it can alone effect the moral regeneration of India, 
nothing need be said in support of this principle. 
Nor will it be necessary here to advert to the various 
questions connected with education., which at present 
otvupy the public mind, as to the particular languages 
to be cultivated, and to be adopted in the transaction 
of public business, or upon the various other subjects 
connected with public instruction, because all these 
questions will, 1 presume, at a very early period, 
come before Council from the General Education 
Committee. 

But there is one very material fact still want tug 
to be known, the actual state of Native education, that 
is, of that which is carried on, as it probably has been 
for centuries, entirely under Native management. 
This information, wliich Government ought at any 
rate to possess, regards a most important part of the 
statistics of India. A true estimate of tho Native 
mind and capacity cannot well be formed without it. 
But at this time, when the establishment of education 
upon tho largest and most useful basis is become the 
object of universal solicitude, it is essential to ascer¬ 
tain, in the first instance, the number and descriptions 
of the Schools and Colleges in the Mofussil; the 
extent to which instruction is carried; the know¬ 
ledge and sciences taught in them; tho means by 
which they are supported, with all the particulars 
relating to their original foundation; and tlieir past 
and present prosperity. The same enquiry will point 
out the dreary space, if any, where the human mind 
is abandoned to entire neglect. I think it very likely 
that the interference of Government with education, 
as with most of the other Native Institutions with 
which wo have too often so mischievously meddled, 
might do much more liavm than good. Still it 
behoves us to have the whole case before us, because 
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it is possible that the aid of Government, if inter¬ 
ference be carefully excluded, might bo very usefully 
applied, and very gratefully received, and a still more 
important end might be attainable, of making their 
institutions subsidiary and conducive to any improved 
general system, which it may be hereafter thought 
proper to establish. 

While writing this paper, there has passed, : u 
Circulation, a lotto’: from the Government, of Fort St. 
George, transmitting a report from the Board of Public 
Instruction at that Presidency, upon the present state 
of the Government Schools 

I collect from this document, that in 1823 there 
existed in the Madras Territories no less than 12,498 
institutions for education, supported partly by the 
endowment of Native Princes, but chiefly by the 
voluntary contributions of the people. In addition 
to these, the Government of Madras have established 
Tls Collectorate and 67 Tehsildaree Schools. The 
annual expense is stated to be Rupees 24,920. ^ I do 
not know when the' Government introduce % tbh 
mea»uAj'r* j but if it took place in 1823, as I conjecture, 
a sum, a.'nounting to between twenty and thirty 
thousand po t . n< j Sj seems to have been very needlessly 
expended. 

The report dost..;- these Gc 
to have been a failur<Vf )wi i 
to the melhcieney M itH 



mem lafeb 



•eat measure, 
Consequence 
‘-b d; to the 
oiv the p iH of the 

wK fmi many .Judicious 1 ^ JoSs^tlm 
jf » r tad oi*the fc*t .«j‘ 

the improving and strengthening tn , , , n . ; 

InsUt.utioii. With respect to rc f e » 0 ? 

Tchailtlarce Schools, it appears tft me u .fi 01,1 <! 
been attempted than ivnc kt*n/Utr.nitTh _ moie 1ms 

have been much bctt< 


n was practicable t u 

ttor to W;e sitiihQ l,a Vi' ra "'! 


$ 
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institutions, with, •well-appointed teachers of every kind, 

* i•residency. Southern Division, Mysore, Confined perhaps to tll0 
Outlo Districts, Noitlioro Cireurs, MaaulipaUin. gix* great divisions into 

which. the Madras Presidency is formed, where in¬ 
struction of a superior order might have been obtained, 
and to which Natives of all ranks and classes would 
have gladly had recourse, as in the case of the Hindoo 
College, for the higher education which is there 
afforded. 

Prom these would have naturally gone forth 
Teachers of the best kinds in all languages and sciences, 
and, without any further effort on the part of the Go¬ 
vernment, true knowledge must have gradually made 
its way. 

It is not my intention to make any proposition in 
relation to this Eeport, because it will be, of Course, 
transmitted to the General Education Committee for 
their remarks and suggestions. 

Upon the expediency of possessing the existing 
state of instruction throughout our territories, there 
cannot, 1 think, be a doubt ; and the point for consi¬ 
deration seems to be as to the mode of obtaining it, 
whether by calling upon the local function?’ 1 * 1 ® 8 f° r a 
report of all institutions within their diaM?®fcs, or to 
employ, as in England, a special deviation for the 
purpose. The f mode would be atfw ld ® d with no ex- 
nonse but we <1 not fullness 

rinfolZ <*»w 

lead to any* sion/ 1 P> ,actic * res ^ . 

Notb : .-g but a close ins:f J ’nn these institutions, 

and an enquiry into the direStiv b* f 

selves which cannot be mr " * v ■' ** cia * autho- 

r • ■ - anA Ip.t exciting’ 


seiV6 r v wmen cauuoi ue ' 

Sit- with any prospect of °^ coes ®» an ^ *- 

distrust, could elicit the formation am j the data 
requisite for any futuv* rQeasi) u’e. i» >ortance of 

the subject would v A . d ? serve t]ie exclusive time and 
attention of a ^nssion composed of the ablest of 

our servants; «"“X adequate to 

the purpose could at this moment be conveniently 

spared. 
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I aa ot' opinion, however, that by a deputation 
can the object bo alone accomplished. There happens 
to be an individual, peculiarly qualified for this under¬ 
taking, Mr. Adam, This gentleman came to India 
seventeen years ago as a Missionary, and has latterly 
been the Editor of the India Gazette . With consider¬ 
able ability he possesses great industry and a high 
character for integrity. His knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages, and his habits of intercourse with the Natives, 
give him peculiar advantages for such an enquiry. 
The paper which be drew up at my request will better 
show than anything I can say the correct views with 
which he is disposed to undertake such a commission, 
and the remuneration he proposes appears within 
reasonable limits. His report upon any one zillah or 
section of the territory would enable the Government 
at once to determine whether the task was w ell execu¬ 
ted, and the information obtained worth the charge 
incurred for it. I should think that two or perhaps 
three years would more than complete the enquiry, 
because, the net-work of the institutions of one or 
more zillahs being ascertained, it is probable that there 
would be found so much similarity in the genefal out¬ 
line as not to make necessary a particular enquiry into 
the details of every zillah, and the Commissioner, being 
always in communication with the local Officers, need 
after a period confine his Examination to those insti¬ 
tutions which might be remarkable for some peculiar 
distinction. 

If the Council agree in this recommendation, I 
would propose that Mr. "VV. Adam be selected for this 
duty, with a consolidated allowance of Rupees 1,000 
for all expenses, with the exception of travelling 
charges, for which he should make a separate bill upon 
honor. 


W. BENTINCK. 


t concur entirely in the above proposition 


H. BLUNT. 

A. ROSS. 

W. MOB1SON. 
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ON TUB 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL, 

£ Y 

MR. W. ADAM, 

1835. 

Tins importance of more extended and systematic efforts for the 
promotion of Native education being strongly felt, it has been 
deemed a necessary preliminary measure to institute an invest! 
gat ion into the number and efficiency of the various description* 
of schools and colleges already in operation throughout the country, 
exclusive of regimental schools, and institutions under the imme¬ 
diate superintendence and control of the General Committee ot 
Public Instruction, To know what the country needs to be done 
for it by Government, we must first know what the country has 
clone and is doing for itself. This investigation has been placed 
under the direction of the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and that body have, in the first place, authorised the pre¬ 
paration of a report, in which it is proposed to exhibit a clear and 
connected, view of all that is known, or can be collected from good 
authority, respecting the present actual state of education in each 
district. Such a report will show both what is already known and 
what yet remains to bo ascertained, and will thus in some measure 
contribute to rescue from oversight or neglect, the results of 
former investigations, and at the same time give a right direction 
to the further personal and local inquiries that have been ordered 
fey* Government. 

The materials for this purpose exist in a very dispersed state, 
but they have been found to accumulate so much, that it has been 
judged proper to limit the report which is now submitted, to the 
province of Bengal, reserving the information that has been col¬ 
lected regarding the state of education in the other provinces for 
.future reports. The sources from which the principal facts and 
statements have been drawn arc five. The Jint is the Buchanan 
Reports, which are deposited in the office of the Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment, ami to which ready access has been afforded. They 
originally extended to the districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and 
Thirwya in Bengal, besides several districts in Behar ; but the 
volumes containing chapters on the state of education in the 
Bengal district of Rangpur, and in the Behar district of Shaba- 
bad are unfortunately missing. Tbe chapters on the state of 
education contained in the reports on Dipa jp ur and Buyiiiya, 
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of. which the former has boon published, and the latter exists only 
in manuscript, 1 have condensed* adding entire the tables which 
Dr. Buchanan compiled relating to this subject in those districts. 
The second source from which I have drawn materials is the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction* which furnish 
information in more scattered details and in a less precise and 
definite form, but which contain much that is valuable 
and interesting, principally communicated in answer to cir¬ 
culars sent to different public functionaries by Mr. II. IL 
Wilson, the Secretary to the Committee, about the period of its 
establishment. The' third authority to which I have referred is 
Hamilton's Vast India Gazetteer, (2nd edition, 2 volumes 1828,) 
and I have consulted this work as an independent authority, 
because it is known that the author in compiling it availed himself 
not only of publications generally accessible, but aiso of public and 
private manuscript documents that have never been given to the 
world. Tho fourth source from which I have obtained information 
is Missionary, College, and School Reports. The Associations that 
issue these reports have for the most part religious objects 
in view which arc foreign to the purpose ot this inquiry ,• but they 
have under various modifications sought to promote education by 
the establishment of schools and colleges, which cannot but be re¬ 
garded as valuable auxiliaries to the other means employed for the 
general enlightenment of the country by the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Th o fifth authority to which I have had recourse is a 
memoir, with supplement, compiled by the Searcher of UecpriU 
at the India House, showing the extent to which aid had been 
afforded by the local Governments in India towards the establish- 
mont of Native schools in this country, and published in the first 
Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, 16th 
August 1832. The memoir and supplement are chiefly occupied 
with details of Government institutions which are purposely ex¬ 
cluded from this report, but they also contain several notices which 
I have not found elsewhere of philanthropic and private institutions. 
In addition to the principal sources of information, 1 have drawn 
several facts from works incidentally or partially treating the sub¬ 
ject, whose authority will be acknowledged in the proper places. I 
have not introduced into this report any statement of facts resting* 
on my observation and authority, but have merely attempted to 
bring into a methodised form the information previously existing 
in detached portions respecting tho state of education. The details, 
therefore, which follow must be regarded as tho results of the obser¬ 
vations of others, and as depending upon their authority, and all 
that I have done is to connect them with each other and present 
them in consecutive order. I have not sought to multiply details 
except in so far as they are necessary to show the nature and ex¬ 
tent of the educational means, apart from Government institutions, 
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employed, for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
country. I have applied for information in e ery quarter in which 
it might he supposed to exist, ami while X have faithfully em¬ 
ployed the information communicated, T am fully aware that the 
high repute and salutary influence of several of the private schools 
and colleges, claim for them a more extended notice than I have 
deemed compatible with the limited scope of this report. 

The sufficiency of the means of education existing in a 
country depends, first, upon the nature of the instruction {given ; 
secondly, upon-the proportion of the institutions of education to 
the population needing instruction ; and thirdly, upon the proper 
distribution of those institutions. I have accordingly endeavored, 
in collecting and compiling the following details, to keep these 
three considerations in view. The report includes ft brief account 
of the course of instruction pursued in each large class of schools, 
or in single institutions whose importance entitles them to separate 
notice. Some idea may be formed of the relative distribution of 
the means of education to the wants of the population by com¬ 
paring the districts with each other; but in the present state of 
bur information, the notion thus obtained must be very imperfect, 
for it cannot be doubted that, in most districts, there are many 
Native institutions, of which no known record exists, and the 
distribution of the means of education within each district can be 
ascertained only by minute local investigation. The estimates of 
the population of the different districts are still for the most part 
merely conjectural. No approach to actual investigat ion was at¬ 
tempted until 1801, during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley, when, by the directions of the Governor General, the 
Board of Revenue circulated various questions on statistical sub¬ 
jects to the Magistrates and Collectors, with the view of ascertain¬ 
ing the population and resources of their respective districts. The 
returns are deemed to have been made with too implicit a depen¬ 
dence upon unchecked Native Authorities; audit would appear 
from the results of subsequent and more minute investigation that 
the public functionaries, from whatever cause, kept greatly within 
the real amount. These are the only estimates that have been 
made of the population of the districts of Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Jessore, Nuddea, Dacca, Jalalpur, Baekergunge, Chittagong, 
Tipera, Mymunsingh, Sylhet, Moorshedabud, beerbboom, and 
Bajshahy. n 1807, 1808, and 1809, Dr. Francis .Buchanan 
surveyed and reported on the Bengal districts of Rautgpur, 
Dinajpur, and Purniya. He had in some instances opportunities 
of inspecting the original returns of 1801, and satisfied himself of 
their fallacy; and his own estimates of the population of these 
three districts, founded on such data as the number of ploughs, the 
consumption of rice, &c., are greatly in etcessof the preceding,*—in 
one instance about double, in another treble, and in a third nearly 
septuple. In 1814, Mr. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of 


Burdwan, endeavored with mow attention to accuracy than had 
lx..,;i, in any instance previously given to asetvn in the exact num¬ 
ber of inhabitants within his jurisdiction, and the amount at which 
ho arrived in like manner exceeded the estimate of 1801. Hamil¬ 
ton remarks that if the population of the other districts was as 
rn eh underrated in 1801 as that of those estimated by Dr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Bay ley, great, as the sum total is, it, might be 
almost, doubled. On the other band, the population of some prin¬ 
cipal cities has been found by actual census to fall considerably 
short of what it was before supposed to bo. Until, therefore, a 
complete and accurate census of the population is taken, we can 
only attempt to judge by approximation of the proportion and tit 
distribution of the means of instruction, in relation to the real 
wants of the country. 

SECTION T. 

Tub Twsm’s'-foutt 'Pbuouksxhs, inoujdinq Caloutca. 

Pop id'll'an .—The estimate of 1801 makes the population of the 
Twenty-four Pfergunnahs amount to 1,625,000 persons,which Hamil¬ 
ton in one place (Vol. I. p. 190) represents as including the popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta, and in another place (Vol. II. p. 601) as exclusive 
of the inhabitants of the Calcutta jurisdiction. It seems the more pro¬ 
bable supposition that the returns for the Twenty-four Pcrgnnnalv 
in 1801 did not include the population subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta Magistrates. No complete census has yet been 
taken of the population of Calcutta. In 1.752 Mr. Hoi we 11 
estimated the number of houses within the Company's bounds at 
51,182, and the permanent inhabitants at 409,056 persons, with¬ 
out reckoning the multitude daily coming and going. In 1802 
the Police Magistrates reckoned the population of Calcutta at 
600,000, and they were of opinion that the city, with a circuit of 
twenty miles, comprehended 2,225,000. In 1810 Sir Henry 
Russell, the Chief Judge, computed the population of the town 
i.iul its environs nt 1,000,000 ; and General Kyd, the population 
of the city alone at between 400,000 and 500,000 inhabitants. In 
1810 theCaloutta School Society estimated the Native population 
of Calcutta at 750,000. lit June 1822 the Magistrates of Calcutta 
directed returns of the population bo be made from tho four 
divisions, and they showed the following results :—Christiana 
18,108; Mahomcdans t8,162 ; Hindus 118,208; Chinese 414— 
total 179,917. The number of persons entering the town daily 
from the suburbs and across the river has been estimated, by 
stationary peons and sircars placed to count them, at 100,000. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it appeared to be the opinion of the 
Magistrates from the returns thet, taking tho resident population 
at about 200,000, and those entering the town daily at 100,000, 
the sum would give a tolerably accurate approximation to the 
real number. 


8/ M 100,000 iiilityc Schools it Bengal ami Behai\ 

hu' ; (jemm$ Elementary ScAook —By this description are meant 
those school/; in which instruction: in the elements of knowledge is 
communicated, and which have been originated and arc supported 
by the Natives thcmc lves, in contra-distinction from those that 
are supported' by Religious or Philanthropic Societies, The number 
of 5 uch schools in Bengal is supposed to be very groat, A dis¬ 
tinguished member <rf the General Committee of Public Instruction 
in a mi mite on the subject expressed the opinion, that if one 
rupee per mensem were expended on each existing village school 
in the Lower Provinces, the amount would probably fall little short 
of 12 lakhs of rupees per annum. This supposes that there nvo 
100,000 such schools in Bengal ana Be bar, and assuming the 
population of those two * Provinces to bo 40,000,000, there would 
be a village school for every 400 persons. There are no dale in 
this country known to me by which to determine out of this 
number the proportion of school-going children, or of children 
capable of going to school, or of children of the age at which, 
according to the custom of the country, it is usual to go fco school. 
In Prussia* it has been ascertained by actual census that in a 
population of 12,256,725, there were 4,487,461 children under 
fourteen years pf age, which gives 366 children for every 1,000 
inhabitants, or about eleven-thirtieths of the nation. Of this 
entire population of children it is calculated that throe-sevenths 
are of an age to go to school, admitting education in the schools 
to begin at the age of seven years complete, and there is thus in 
the entire ‘Prussian monarchy the number of 1,923,200 children 
capable of receiving the benefits of education. These proportion j 
will not strictly apply to the juvenile population of this country, 

- i,cause the usual ago for going to school is from five to six, and 
the usual age for leaving school is from ten to twelve instead of 
fourteen. There are thus two sources of discrepancy. The 
school-going age is shorter in IikIui than in Prussia, which must 
have the effect of diminishing the total number of school-going 
children ; while on the other hand, that diminished number is not 
exposed to the causes of mortality to which the total school-going 
population of Prussia is liable from the age of twelve to four tech. 
In want of more precise data, let us suppose that these two 
contrary discrepancies balance each other, and we shall then be at 
liberty to apply the Prussian proportions to this country. Taking, 
therefore, eleven-thirtieths of the above-mentioned 400 persons, 
and three-sevenths of the result, it will follow that in Bengal and 
Behar there is on an average a village school for every sixty-three 
children of the school-going* age. These children, however, include 
girls as well as boys, and as there are no indigenous girls* schools, 
if we take the male and female children to be in equal or nearly 
equal proportions, there will appear to be an indigenous elementary 


* Stfo Cousiu’s I'cport on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia, pkgo 140, 
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h hool for every thirty-one or thirty-two hoys. The estimate of' 
lu9,000 sue!i schools in jdcngal and ilelnir is confirmed by a 
consideration of the number of villages in those two provinces. 
Their nattiber has been officially estimated at 150,748, of which., 
not all, but most have each a school. If it be admitted that there 
is so large a proportion as a third of the villages-that have no 
schools, there will still be 100,000 that have them. Let it be 
admitted that these calculations from uncertain premises are 
cnly distant approv'd in at ioik^ t-o the -truth* and it will still 
appear that the system of village schools is extensively prevalent; 
that the do: re to give education to their male children must be 
deeply seated im the minds of parents even of the humblest dosses ; 
and that these arc the institutions, closely interwoven as they are 
with the habits of the people and the customs of the country, 
through which primarily, although not exclusively, we may hope to 
tinprbve the morals and intellect of the Native population. 

It is not, however, in the present state of these schools, that 
they can be regarded as valuable instruments for this purpose. 


Vhe benefits resulting from them are but small, owing partly to 
tlie mcompete&oy of the instructors, and partly to the early age 
at which through the poverty of the parents the children are 
removed. The education of Bengalee children, as has been just 
Sfeted, generally edmmonees when they are five or six years old 
and terminates in live years, before the mind oan be fully awaken, 
ed to a sense ot the advantages of knowledge oz- the reason suffi¬ 
ciently matured to acquire it. The teachers depend entirely upon 
their scholars for subsistence, and being little respected and poorly 
rewarded, there is no encouragement for persons of character, 
talent or learning to engage in the occupation. These schools arc 
generally held in the houses of some of tiie most respectable 
native inhabitants or very near, them. All the children of the 
fa truly are educated in the vernacular language of the country ; 
and in order to increase the emoluments of' the teachers, they are 
allowed to introduce, as pupils, as many respectable children as 
they can procure in the neighborhood. The scholars begin with 
traeiug the vowels and cousonants with the finger on a sand-board 
and afterwards on the floor with a pencil of steatite or white 
crayon; and this exercise is continued for eight or ten days. They 
are next instructed to write on the palm-leaf' with a reed-pen hold 
in the fist not with the fingers, and with ink made of charcoal 
which rubs out, joining vowels to the consonants, forming com¬ 
pound letters, syllables, and words, and learning tables of 
numeration, money, weight, and measure, and the correct mode 
ol writing, the distinctive names of persons, castes, and 
places. This is continued about a year. The iron style is now 
used only by the teacher in sketching on the palm-leaf the 
letters which the scholars are required to trace with ink. 
They are next advanced to the study of arithmetic and the use of 
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th# plantain-leaf in writing with ink made of lamp-black, which 
u continued about six months, during which they are taught ad¬ 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, and the simplest 
cages of the mensuration of land and commercial uud agricultural 
accounts, together with the modes of address proper in writing* 
letters to different persons. The last stage of this limited course 
of instruction is that in which the scholars are taught to write 
with lamp-black ink on paper, and are further instructed in agri¬ 
cultural and commercial accounts and in the* composition of letters, 
in country places the rules of arithmetic are principally applied to 
agricultural and in towns to commercial accounts: but in both 
town and country schools the instruction is superficial and defec¬ 
tive. It may be safely affirmed that in no instance whatever is 
the orthography of the language of the country acquired in those 
schools, for although in some of them two or three of the more 
advanced boys write out small portions of the most popular poetical 
compositions of the country, yet the manuscript copy itself is so 
inaccurate that they only become confirmed in a most vitiated 
manner of spelling, which the imperfect qualifications of the 
teacher do not enable him to correct. The scholars are entirely 
without instruction, both literary and oral, regarding the personal 
virtues and domestic and social duties. The teacher, in virtue of 
his character, or in the way of advice or reproof, exercises n# 
moral influence on the character of his pupils. For the sake of 
pay, he performs a menial service in the spirit of a menial. 
On the other hand, there is no text or school-book used containing 
any moral truths or liberal knowledge, po that education being 
limited entirely to accounts, tends rather to narrow the mind and 
coniine its attention to sordid gain, than to improve the heart and 
enlarge the understanding. This description applies, as far as I at 
presout know, to all indigenous elementary schools throughout 
Bengal. 

The number of such schools in Calcutta is considerable. A 
very minute inquiry respecting then was instituted when the 
Calcutta School Society was formed in 1818-19. The result was 
that the number within the legal limits of Calcutta was 211, in 
which 4,008 children received instruction. Assumiug the returns 
of the Hindoo and Mahomedan population of Calcutta made in 
1 S22 to be correct, this number is about one-third the number of 
Native children capable of receiving instruction, the other two- 
thirds being without the means of instruction in institutions of 
Native origin. In 1821, of these schools 115, containing 
?>,828 scholars, received books from the School Society, and 
were examined and superintended by its officers and 
agents ; while 96 schools, containing 1,080 scholars, continued 
entirely unconnected with that Society. In .1829, the date of the 
fifth report of the School Society, the number of schools in con¬ 
nection with it had been reduced to 81 ; and since that date there 








ha b bee 1 )) no account given to tin public of the Society's opera¬ 
tions. There is no reason to suppose that the indigenous schools 
unconnected with it are less numerous than when their condition 
was first investigated in IS JUS-19 : on the contrary, the impulse 
which -education has since received in Calcutta has most probably 
increased both their number and efficiency. 

The improvements introduced by the School Society into the 
schools in immediate connection with it arc various. Printed, 
instead of manuscript, school-books are now in common use. The 
branches formerly taught are now taught more thoroughly ; and 
instruction is extended to subjects formerly neglected, viz., the 
orthography of the Bengalee language, geography, and moral 
truths and obligations. The mode of instruction has been im¬ 
proved. Formerly the pupils were arranged in different divisions 
according as they were learning to write on the ground with chalk, 
on the palm-leaf, on the plantain-leaf, and on paper, respectively ; 
and each boy was taught separately by the school-master in a 
distinct lesson. The system of teaching with the assistance of 
monitors, and of arranging the boys in classes, formed with *cfer~ 
ence to similarity of ability or proficiency, has been adopted ; and 
is in some instances it has enabled the teachers to increase the 
number of their pupils very considerably, and thereby their own 
emoluments, it is hoped that it will ultimately have the effect of 
encouraging men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties 
* of instructors of youth. A system of superintendence has been 
organized by the appointment of a Pundit and a Sircar, to each 
of the four divisions into which the schools are distributed. They 
separately attend two different schools in the morning and two 
in the evening, staying at least one hour at each school, during 
which time they explain to the teachers any parts of the lesions 
ihey do not fully comprehend, and examine such of the boys as 
they think proper in their different acquirements. The destina¬ 
tions of the Pundits and Sircars are frequently changed, and each 
of them keeps a register, containing the day of the month ; the 
time of going to, and leaving, each school ; the names of the 
boys examined ; the page and place of the book in which they 
were examined ; and the names of the school-masters in their own 
hand-writing,—which registers are submitted to the Secretaries of 
the Society every week through the head Pundit. Further 
examinations, both public and private, yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly, as necessity or convenience dictated, have been held iu 
the presence of respectable European and Native gentlemen, when 
gratuities were given to deserving teachers, and prize-books to the 
best scholars, as well as books bestowed for the current use of the 
schools. The tendency of all these measures to raise the character 
and qualifications of the teachers must be apparent, and it is tovth 
reference to this tendency that the labors of the Calcutta School 
.Society have received the special approbation of the Court of 
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Directors. In 1826 the Court, in confirming the grant of 
Ru['?o$ 600 per month which had been made to this Society by 
tIio Local Government, made the following remarks : u The 
('alcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. 
This Iasi object ive deem worthy of groat encouragement, since 
it is upon the character of the indigenous schools that the educa¬ 
tion of the great mass of the population must ultimately depend. 
By training up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the 
eventual extension of improved education to a portion of the 
Natives of India lar exceeding that which any elementary in¬ 
struction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching." In consequence of the reduction of the 
Society’s meaus, the examinations have been discontinued since 
1838. Unequivocal testimony is borne to the great improvement 
effected by the exertions of the School Society, both in the 
methods of instruction employed in the indigenous sohoola of 
Calcutta, and in the nat im. and amount of knowledge commu¬ 
nicated ; ana I have thus fully explained the operations of this 
benevolent Association, because they appear to me to present an 
admirable model, devised by a happy combination of European 
a,rnl Native philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by 
fifteen years' rxperienee, on which model, under the fostering 
care of Government, and at comparatively little expense, a more 
extended plan might be framed for improving the entire system 
of indigenous elementary schools throughout the country. 

In these schools the Bengalee language only is employed as the 
medium of instruction ; but the children of Mahometans, as well 
as the various castes of Hindoos, ire received without distinction. 
Mahomedans have no indigenous elementary schools peculiar to 
themselves, nor have they any regular system of private tuition. 
Every father does what he can for the instruction of his children, 
either personally or by hiring a tutor; but few fathers, however 
qualified for the task, can spare from their ordinary avocations the 
•Untie necessary for the performance of such duties, and hired 
domestic instructors, though unquestionably held in more honor 
than among Hindoos, and treated with great respect by their pupils 
and employers, are always ill-paid and often superannuated,—men, 
in short, who betake themselves to that occupation only when they 
have ceased from age to be tit for any other. There are, moreover, 
few who are qualified to instruct their children, and fewer who are 
able to employ a tutor. 

It camiofebe doubted that there are many indigenous ele¬ 
mentary schools in the Twenty-four Tergunnahs beyond the limits 
of Calcutta; but I have not met with any account of their number 
or e audition. As far as appears from any document or publication 
within mv reach, less information is possessed respecting the state 





of education in this district, containing the metropolis of the 
cotintvy, than in several distant and less civilized districts of 
Bengal, The only reference to such schools in the Twenty-four 
Pergunualm, 1 find in one of the reports of the Calcutta School 
Society, which in 1819 received applications from many school- 
xn asters beyond the Mahratta Ditch, that they also might. be 
permitted to partake of its benefits; but it was not then deemed 
advisable to extend the connections of the Society, and tho applica¬ 
tions do not appear to have been subsequently renewed. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .-—Besides tho indigenous 
elementary schools in connection with the Calcutta School Society, 
that Association Originally established five elementary schools which 
it entirely controlled and supported. These schools were estab¬ 
lished on the ground that Native schools which exist by (lie 
support and under Jio control of Europeans or Societies, should ho 
good of their kind rather than numerous; adapted rather to im¬ 
prove by serving as models than to supersede the established 
seminaries of the country; designed rather to educate the children 
of the poor than the numerous youth of this country whose parents 
are able and willing to pay for their instruction,—a sound and 
judicious rule which, it may be feared, has been often neglected. 
The great expenditure necessary to be incurred for these schools 
and tiie limited and irregular attendance, lad to the transfer of 
throe of them to the care of the Corresponding Committee of tho 
Church Missionary Society. Another of these schools was situated 
in a quarter of the city chiefly occupied by Muealmnns to whom 
the Bengalee is not the current medium of communication. A 
zealous and respectable Mahomedan member of the Committee 
of the Society personally superintended it, and it was placed under 
a teacher of Hindustani who, without excluding Bengali, gaca 
instruction through elemental- r woru ‘ b A. -the Persian and Nagree 
<« l .\? r ' v ‘ters. This school was t cotk fcmued* wine? is the more to bo 
rep 4 os it was perhaps ./ 0l ^y elementary public school for 

the don of the inhabitants 0 *f Cobutta who ?peak Hindus¬ 

tani. Ph.\ remaining school was sic hated at Arpuly, and was 
in operation under the personal superinte denec of the Secretary 
of the School Society until the beginning^ 1833, when, in conse¬ 
quence of the insolve ncy of the treasurer* and the loss of many of 
the most valuable subscribers, it was relinquished. The house in 
which the school had. till then bet h conducted, was so old that it 
could not be repaired, new one would have cost a large sum 

than the School Society coal a 1 afford. Any attempt at (hat time 
to revive tho interest of the pu blic in the Society would probably 
have failed in consequence of thvc general distress*; %ut it would 
certainly be attended with more success at the present timjy Ac¬ 
cording to tho last report, it contained about 225 boys, who wore 
instructed by a Pundit and four N ative teachers, and were divided 
into eleven classes, occupied » >Ji different Bengalee studies from 
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die alphabet upwards.. They were taught reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, and arithmetic, arid the plan on which the duties of the 
school were conducted was nearly similar to that of aivEnglish school. 
In order to afford sufficient time for the hoys tq acquire a con* 
siderable knowledge of Bengalee before they began to learn English, 
no pupil was admitted into the school above eight years of age* 
The scholars were promoted to the Society's English School or to 
the Hindu College as a reward for their proficiency in Bengalee, 
the study of 'which they wore required to continue until they 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language* This at tention 
to the cultivation of the language - of the country, the chief 
medium through which instruction can be convoyed to the 
people, was a highly gratifying feature in the operations of this 
Society; and an additional advantage of the school at Arpuly 
was the example which it afforded to the whole of the indigenous 
schools. The best proof of the estimation in which it was held by 
him Native inhabitants of the neighborhood, was the frequent 
earnest solicitation received from the most respectable Natives* to 
have their children educated in it. 

It is deeply to he regretted that the operations of a Society, 
(conducted with so much judgment and success, should be thus 
chipped and curtailed. 

The Calcutta Diocesan, Committee of the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in "Foreign Parts has several 
elementary school- in the neighborhood of Calcutta. The follow¬ 
ing is a synopsis of their number, and of the average daily atten¬ 
dance at each, extracted from the last report (1834’.) 
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Missionary Vernacular Schools* 

Besides reading, writing, ciphering, grammar, and;geography, 
it is a feature of these, and 1 believe all other Missionary schools, 
whether Bengali or English, that religious instruction is given 
to the scholars. The books employed for this purpose are the 
Gospels, Watts 1 Catechism, Ellerton 1 *? Dialogues on Scripture 
History, the History ol Joseph, &c&c. The Native mode of 
writing on stand, palm-leaves, and plantain-leaves, is adopted in 
these schools. 

The Calcutta Church Missionary Association has thirteen ele¬ 
mentary schools, partly in the town and partly in the villages, the 
average number of children receiving instruction being about dOO. 
There is also a Christian school on the Mission-premises at Mirza- 
pur, containing about seventy scholars, and a separate school for 
the Mahomedan population averaging thirty-nine boys. In 
connection with this Association, but not under its immediate 
direction, there is also a school at Beyala near Kidder pur, con¬ 
taining about 100 scholars. The course of instruction pursued in 
the schools is explained to consist in grammar, geography, reading 
the old and new testaments, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 
They are chiefly intended for the lower classes of the population, 
imd it is considered by this Association that more need hardly be 
attempted in their behalf than elementary instruction. The early 
removal of the children from school is greatly lamented. 

In the villages to the south of Tolly's Nullah there are three 
elementary boys 1 schools, supported by the Ladies’ Society, connected 
with the Loll Bazar Missionary Society, and thereby with the 
Set am pur Mission. The following arc the names of the villages, 
and the number of the scholars in attendance : In the school at 
Debipur there are twenty in attendance; at Balarampore about 
forty-five; and at Lakhyantipur forty-four. At Auundapur, 
also, an estate in the Soonderbufls belonging to Serampur College, 
is a boys 1 elementary school supported by the Serampur Mission, 
the attendance fifty-two. 

Formerly there were several schools in Calcutta supported by 
the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. The Bengali language only was 
taught, much time and labor was bestowed, and much expense in¬ 
curred; but the Committee of the Society remark that daring the 
last five or six years the desire to obtain a knowledge ol the English 
language lias been so great that a school in which this was not 
taught, was sure to dwindle away. To continue the schools on the 
old plan was deemed a waste of time and money, and to commence 
the new plan was impossible, both for want of funds and of qualified 
superintendence. The schools, therefore, in and about Calcutta, 
have been discontinued, with the exception of one at Kristnapttr, 
at which from 10 to 20 children attend. It thus appears 
that the desire to obtain an acquaintance with English tends 
to the neglect of the vernacular language and has led to the 
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.... of elementary schools. These effects are not neces¬ 
sary, for the study of the two languages may be combined with 
advantage as the labors of the School Society siiow ; but 
they ate effects which are naturally produced in the circum¬ 
stances of this country upon, ignorance and youth, and it 
should be deemed an important object to counteract them. At 
Kiddorpur, where this Society has a Missionary Station, there are 
five other elementary schools containing aboiit 260 boys, whose 
progress in the various branches taught is stated to be en¬ 
couraging and satisfactory. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Ward in Ins wort on the 
Hindoos has given, on the whole, a correct account of the state of 
indigenous learning and of the institutions by which it is pre¬ 
served among the Hindoos. The principle which secures the 
perpetuation of these institutions, as long as the Hindoo religion 
subsists and is professed by the mass of the people and by a 
majority of the wealthy and powerful, is that it is deemed an act 
of religious merit to acquire a knowledge of the Hindoo shastras, 
or to extend the knowledge of them either by direct instruction 
or by pecuniary support or assistance given either to scholars or 
teachers. Hence the privations to which the students submit in 
the prosecution of the prescribed course of study ; the disinterest¬ 
edness of the teachers in bestowing their instructions gratuitously 
with the addition, always of shelter, often of food, and sometimes 
of clothing ; and the liberality of landholders and others shown 
by occasional endowments of land and frequent gifts of money 
both to teachers and scholars on the occasion of funeral feasts, 
weddings, dedications, &c. Tire number of such institutions 
throughout the country is unknown, nor are sufficient data. 
possessed on which to rest a probable conjecture. In the district, 
of Dinajpur, Hr. Buchanan found only 16, and in that of 
Purniya not less than 119,—a difference between two neighbouring 
districts in which some mistake may be suspected. The estimates 
of the number in other districts, besides those reported on by Hr. 
Buchanan, are not the results of personal inquiries, and less 
dependence is, therefore, to be placed on them. If I were to hazard 
a conjecture founded on all the facts and statements 1 have met 
with, I should say that there are on an average probably 100 such 
institutions in each district of Bengal, which would give 1,800 for 
the whole province. An estimate of the total number of students 
must depend upon the approach to correctness of the conjecture 
respecting the total number of schools ; but the lollowing facts 
may help towards the formation of a correct opinion respecting 
the average number of students in each school. In 1818, Mr. 
Ward enumerated 28 schools of Hindoo learning in Calcutta, in 
which 173 scholars received instruction, averaging upwards of 
six scholars to each school. Ho also enumerated 31 schools of 
Hindoo learning at Nuddea, in which 747 scholars received 
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instruction, averaging upwards of 24 scholars to each school. 


27 


In 


1830 Mr. H. IT.' Wilson ascertained by personal enquiry at 
Nuddea, that there were then about 25 schools in which between 
5 and COO scholars received instruction, and taking the number or 

scholars at 550 the average to each school will be 22. I lie 
average of these three estimates would give 171 scholars to each 
school. The lowest or Calcutta average, that of six scholars to 
each school, I consider more probable than the others, tor the 
instances are numerous throughout the country in which a 
learned Hindoo teacher has not more than three or four pupils- 
Assuming the Calcutta average, and the previous estimate of the 
total number of schools, there will appear to be 10,800 students ot 
Hindoo learning throughout Bengal. The total number of teachers 
and students of Hindoo learning will thus be 12,600 ; and this 
number is exclusive of a large class of individuals who, alter 
having received instruction in a school of learning, and become m 
the technical sense of the term Pundits or learned men, from various 
causes decline to engage in the profession of teaching. H further 
inquiry should show that the lowest estimate which is that I have 
assumed, is one-half in excess of the truth, there will still remain 
a lam and influential class of men who either have received or are 
engaged in giving and receiving a Hindoo collegiate education. 

The Hindoo colleges or schools in which the higher branches 
of Hindoo learning are taught are generally built of clay. Some¬ 
times three or five rooms are erected, and in others nine or eleven, 
with a reading-room which is also of clay, these huts aie 
frequently erected at the expense of the teacher, who not only 
solicits alms to raise fcho building, but also to feed his pupils. In 
some cases rent is paid lor the ground ; but the ground is com¬ 
monly, and in particular instances both the ground and the expenses 
of the*building aro, a gift. After a school-room and lodging-rooms 
have been thus built, to secure the success of the school, tho 
teacher invites a few Brahmans and respectable inhabitants to an 
entertainment, at the close of which the Brahmans are dismissed 
with some trifling presents. If the teacher finds a difficulty in 
obtaining scholars, he begins the college with a few junior relatives, 
anil by instructing them and distinguishing Himself in the dis¬ 
putations that take place on public occasions, he establishes his 
reputation. The school opens early every morning by the teacher 
and pupils assembling in the open reading-room, when the different 
classes read in turns. Study is continued till towards mid-day, 
after which three hours are devoted to bathing,^ worship, eating, 
and sleep ; and ah three they resume their studies which are con¬ 
tinued till twilight. Nearly two hours are then devoted to 
evening-worship, eating, smoking, and relaxation, and the studies are 
a min resumed and continued till ten or eleven at night. The even¬ 
ing studies consist of a revision of the lessons already learned, 
in order that what the pupils have read may be impressed more 
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distinctly on the memory. These studies are frequently pu rsue#, 
especially by the students of logic, till two or three o'clock in the 
morning. 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal—one in which 
chiefly grammar, general literature, and rhetoric, and occasion¬ 
ally the great mythological poems and law are taught; a second, 
in which chiefly law and sometimes the mythological poems are 
studied ; and a third, in which logic is made the principal object 
of attention. In all these colleges select works arc read and their 
meaning explained ; but instruction is not conveyed in the form 
of lectures. In the first class of colleges, the pupils repeat 
assigned lessons from the grammar used in each college, and the 
teacher communicates the meaning of the lessons after they have 
been committed to memory. In the others the pupils are divided 
into classes according to their progress. The pupils of each class 
having one or more books before them, seat themselves in the 
presence of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked, and 
thus they proceed from day to day till the work is completed. 
The study of grammar is pursued during two, three, or six years, 
and where the work of Panini is studied, not less than ten, and 
sometimes twelve, years are devoted to it. As soon as a student 
has obtained such a knowledge of grammar as to be able to read 
and understand a poem, a law book, or a work on philosophy, lie 
may commence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar-studies. Those who 
study law or logic continue reading either at one college or another 
for six, eight, or even ten, years. When a person has obtained all 
the knowledge possessed by one teacher, he makes some respectful 
excuse to his guide ana avails himself of the instructions of 
another. Mr, Ward, for whom many of the preceding details 
have been copied, estimates that “ amongst one hundred thousand 
"Brahmans, there may be one thousand who learn the grammar of 
the sunskritu, of whom four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavyu (or poetical literature), and fifty some parts of the 
ulunlcaru (or rhetorical) shastras. Four hundred of this thousand 
may read some of the mriti (or law works) ; but not more 
than tea any part of the tnntrus (or the mystical and magical 
treatises of modern Hinduism). Three hundred may study the 
nyayn (or logic), but only five or six the meimangsn , (explana¬ 
tory of the ritual of the veds), the simkhyu (a system of phi¬ 
losophical materialism) the vedantu (illustrative of the spiritual 
portions of the veds), the patunjuln (a system of philosophical 
ascetism), the vouheshika (a system of philosophical anti-material¬ 
ism), or the veda (the most ancient and sacred writings of 
Hindoos). Ten persons in this number of Brahmans may become 
learned in the astronomical sliastras, while ten more understand 
these very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand may read the shree 
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bkafjumln , fund some of the poor anus!' At the present day 
probably the alankar shastras and the to liras are more studied 
than is here represented. The astronomical works also received 
more attention. The colleges are invariably closed and all study 
suspended on the eighth day of the waxing or waning of the moon ; 
on tli© day hi which it may happen to thunder ; whenever a person 
or an animal passes between the teacher and the pupil while 
reading ; when an honorable person arrives, or a guest ; at tho 
festival of Saraswati during three days; in some parts during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two months 
which include the Doorga, the Kali, and other festivals, and at 
many other times. When a student it about to commence the 
study of law or of logic, his fellow students, with the concurrence 
and approbation of the teacher, bestow on him an honorary title 
descriptive of the nature of his pursuit, and always differing from 
any title enjoyed by any of his learned ancestors. In some parts 
of the country, the title is bestowed by an assembly of Pundits 
convened for the purpose; and in others the assembly is held in the 
presence of a raja or zemindar who may be desirous of encouraging 
learning and who at the same time bestows a dress of honor on 
the student and places a mark on his forehead. When the student 
finally leaves college and enters on the business of life, he is com¬ 
monly addressed by that title. 

The means employed by the Mahomedan population of Bengal 
to preserve the appropriate learning of their faith and race are less 
systematic and organized than those adopted by the Hindoos; and 
to whatever extent they may exist, less enquiry has been made and 
less information is possessed respecting them. It is believed, 
however, that, in the Lower as well as the Western Provinces, 
there are many private Mahomedan schools begun and conducted 
hy individuals ot‘ studious habits who have made the cultivation 
of letters the chief occupation of their lives, and by whom the pro¬ 
fession of learning is followed, not merely as a means of livelihood, 
but as a meritorious work productive of moral and religious benefit 
* to themselves and their fellow creatures. Few, accordingly, give 
instruction for any stipulated pecuniary remuneration, and what 
they may receive is both tendered and accepted as an interchange 
of kindness and civility between the master and his disciple. The 
uumber of those who thus resort to the private instructions of 
masters is not great. Their attendance and application are guided 
by the mutual convenience and inclination of both parties, neither 
of whom is placed under any system nor particular rule of conduct. 
The success and progress of the scholar depend entirely on his own 
assiduity. The least dispute or disagreement puts an end to study, 
no cheek being -mposed on either party, and no tie subsisting 
between them beyond that of casual reciprocal advantages which 
a thousand accidents may weaken or dissolve. The number of 
pupils seldom exceeds six. They are sometimes permanent residents 
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under the roof of their masters, and in other instances live 
in their own families; and in the former case, if Musalmans, they 
are supported at the teacher's expense. In return, they are 
required to carry messages, buy articles in the bazar, and perform 
menial services in the house. The scholars in consequence often 
change their teachers, learning the alphabet arid the other intro¬ 
ductory parts of the Persian language of one, the Partdnaaiah of 
a second, the Gidistan of a third, and so on from one place to 
another, till they are able to write a tolerable letter and think 
they have learned enough to assume the title of Mnnski , when 
they look out for some permanent means of subsistence as 
hangers-on at the Company's Courts. The chief aim is the attain¬ 
ment of such a proficiency in the Persian language as may enable 
the student to earn a livelihood; but not, unfrequently, the 
Arabic is also studied, its grammar, literature, theology and law. 
A proper estimate of such a desultory and capricious mode of 
education is impossible. 

The number of institutions of Hindoo learning, now existing 
in Calcutta and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, is not accurately 
known. Mr. Ward in his work published in 1818 enumerates %$ 
schools of Hindoo learning in Calcutta, naming the teacher of 
each school, tho quarter of the city in which the school was 
situated, and the number of students receiving instruction. 
These institutions are also mentioned as only some amongst 
others to be found in Calcutta. The nyayd and srnriti shastras 
chiefly were taught in them ; and the total number of scholars 
belonging to the colleges actually enumerated was 178, of whom 
not less than three, and not more than fifteen, received the 
instructions of the same teacher. The enumeration to which X 
refer is subjoined in Mr. Ward's words :— 

u The following among other colleges are found in Calcutta; 
and in these the nyayd and ninrili shastras are principally taught: 
—Unuutu- K auiu-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Hali-Bagan , fifteen 
students.—Kamu-Koomaru-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, eight students. 
—Ramu-Toshunu-Yidyluukaru, of ditto, eight ditto.—Ramil- 
Doolaiu-Chooramunee," of ditto, five ditto.—Gouru-Munee- 
Nyayalimkaru, of ditto, four ditto.—Kashee-Nathu-Turku- 
Vageeshu, of Gh osh a lu-JB ay a n , six ditto.— ltamu-Shevuku- 
Vidya-Vageesliu, of SMMarer-Bagan, four ditto.—Mrityoonjuyu- 
Vidyalunkaru, of Bag-Bazar, fifteen ditto.—Ramu-Rishoru-Turku- 
Choovarnunee, of ditto, six ditto.—Ramu-Koomaru-Shiromuuee, 
of ditto, four ditto.—Juyu-jNarayunu-Turku-Punchanun, of 
Talar- Bagan, five ditto.—Shumbhoo-Vachusputee, of ditto, six 
ditto.—Sivii-Ramu-Nyayu-Vageeshu, of Lai-Eagan , ten ditto.— • 
Gouru-Mohumi-Vidya-Bhooshufm, of ditto, four ditto.—Huree- 
Pr usadu-Tu lk u-Punchan unu, of Haiti.-Bagan % four ditto. — - 
Ramu-Navayunu-Turku-Punehannnu, of Shimila , five ditto.™ 
Ramu-Huree-Vidya-Bhooshun, of Ifuree-TSikee-Bagan, six ditto.™ 
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Kuinula- Kan t u-Vidyalu n ka r u ; of Arukoolee, six ditto.—Govindu- 
Turku-Pun ehanunu, of ditto, five ditto.--Peetamhuri^Nyayu-Bhoo- 
shunu, of ditto, five ditto.—Parvutce-'Turku-Bhooshumi, of ThmC- 
huniya, four ditto.—Kashee-Nathu-Turkalunkaru, of ditto, three 
ditto. — Ham u - N athu - Vaeh usp u tee, of SJiimila, nine ditto.— 
ItamuTuiioo-Turku-Siddhantu, of Mninny a, six ditto.—Kami?- 
Tun oo-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Shobfa-Basar, five ditto.—Ritmu- 
Koomaru-Tuvku-Punchannnu, of Tecrvpam , five ditto.—Kalee- 
Dasu-Vidya-Vageeshu, of Italee, five ditto.—Ramu-Diiunu- 
Turku-Vageeshu, of Shimila , five ditto." 

Hamilton states that in 1801 there were within the limits of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, and as I suppose must be understood 
beyond the limits of the town of Calcutta, 190 seminaries in 
which Hindoo law, grammar, and metaphysics, were taught. 
These institutions are stated to have been maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of opulent Hindoos and the produce of 
charity lands, the total annual expense being Rupees 19,500. No 
details are giver, but it may be inferred, although it is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned, that the statement rests on the authority of 
official documents. No cause has been in operation in the inter¬ 
mediate period to render it probable that the number of such 
seminaries within this district has since then been materially 
diminished. Mr. Ward mentions that at Tnyunuyur and Mujilec 
Pocn seventeen or eighteen similar schools were found,^ and at 
Andoolee ten or twelve, these villages, according to my informa¬ 
tion, being within the limits of the district: but it is probable 
that they are included in the more comprehensive enumeration 
mentioned by Hamilton. 

I do not find any account on record of any private institutions 
for the promotion of Mahomedan learning either in Calcutta or 
in the surrounding district. Hamilton states that in 1801 there 
was one, and but one, madraw or college for instruction in 
Mahomedan law, but he does not mention its particular locality, 
and it is not improbable that he refers to the institution endowed 
by Warren Hastings, and now under the superintendence of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. There can be no doubt, 
however, that iifthis as well as in other districts of Bengal in 
which we have no authentic account of the state of Mahomedan 
learning, that loose system of private tuition already described 
prevails to a greater or less extent. 

One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was to 
provide a body of qualified Native teachers and translators ; and 
in pursuance of this object the Committee at first sent twenty 
hoys, considered to be of promising abilities, to the Hindoo College 
to he educated at the Society's charge; and subsequently ten 
others were added. There are thus always thirty scholars at the 
Hindoo College receiving an English education at the expense of 
the School Society; and the selection of pupils, to fill the vacancies 
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which occur from time to time, affords considmbfc encour¬ 
agement to the boys in the indigenous schools. In 18.-J three 
0 7 the young men who had received their education at the 
Hindoo College at the expense of the School Society, on leaving 
the college were engaged as English teachers in the Society s own 
school for which they were eminently qualified, cud others have 
obtained respectable employment in Calcutta, The Society s si. 10 ais 
ave said to rank among the brightest ornaments of the college. 

In prosecution of the same views the Committee of the School 
Society m 1828 established an elementary English school, entirely 
under its own management, to teach reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic, the vacancies m which are filled by 
pupils selected from the indigenous schools for tlieir proficiency ; 
and those again who afterwards prove themselves particularly 
deserving are in due course removed for superior education to the 
Hindoo College to which this elementary school is intended to be 
preparatory. It was hoped that this school would excite the 
emulation of the Native boys, and that by raising the qualihcatioiu 
for admission, and thus inducing parents to keep their children 
longer than usual at the indigenous schools, it would have the 
effwfc of increasing the emoluments and respectability of Urn 
Native teachers. This object appears to have been m some 
measure attained, for in the report of 1829 it .s. expmssly sUtc4. 
that several instances have come to the knowledge of the Souety a 
superintendence, in which the observance of the rules of admission 
has afforded considerable advantage to the Native teachers of the 
indigenous schools, by encouraging the boys to remain lon*,e 
with them and thereby increasing their emoluments. In the 
above mentioned vear the school contained about 120 boys who 
besides the usual elements of reading, writing, speHmg an 
arithmetic, acquired a considerable knowledge of the English 
lansruage and its grammatical construction, could translate wit.i 
some degree of correctness, had a good acquaintance with Grecian, 
Roman, and English history, and with the leading facts of geo¬ 
graphy, together with the political divisions of Europe and Asia. 

ft was at that time deemed expedient to improve the means o 

instruction by employing a greater number of qualified teacheis 
and allowing a larger supply of valuable books aud materials, m 
order to keep pace with the acquirements of the students. 

Attached to the Society’s Bengalee school at Arputy already 
noticed was an English school, the pupils bomg selected from the 
one to learn English, in the other as a reward for their diligence. 
In 1829 there were nmety-three boys learning English in this 
school, from which promotions were occasionally made to the 
Society’s other English school, and sometimes to the Hindoo 
College; but this school was discontinued in 1883, at the same 
time ^with the Bengalee school at Arpuly, and tor the same 
reasons. 
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Origin of Native Female education m Calcutta. 

Native Female Schools .-—Thft first attempt to instruct Native 
girls in Calcutta, in organized schools, was made by the Calcutta 
Female Juvenile Society, which has subsequently assumed the 
name of the Calcutta Baptist Female Society for the establishment 
and support of Native female schools. The thirteenth report, dated 
1834, is now before me, from which it appears that there is one 
school in Calcutta, containing from 60 to 70 scholars ; another at 
Ckitpore, containing 110 to 130 j and a third at Sibporc, in which 
20 children of Native converts are instructed. The schools are 
superintended by a Committee of Ladies, and the teachers are 
Native woman, formerly in some instances scholars. The girl's are 
taught reading, spelling and geography, and much attention is 
given, to religious instruction. In the Ckitpore school writing is 
also taught, and in the Sibporc school six ot the Christian girls 
have begun to learn English. 

An examination of a number of Bengalee gins, belonging to 
the school instituted by the above mentioned Society, on the 
occasion of a public examination of the Calcutta School Society’s 
schools, attracted the attention of the last-mentioned Society to 
the subject of female schools, and in the report of 1820 it is state ! 
that, although attempts to promote female education are highly' 
approved, yet as members of an Association composed jointly of 
Natives and Europeans, the former cannot be expected .to act all at 
once upon the suggestions of the latter, militating against opposite; 
sentiments of verv long standing, and it was, therefore, determined 
that the time had not yet arrived for direct endeavors by the 
Society to establish Native girls’ schools under female teachers. 
The British and Foreign School Society, however, in consultation 
with the Calcutta School Society's agent, Mr. Harington, and 
with Mr. Ward of the Seram pore Mission, both then in England, 
opened a subscription for the outfit of a mistress to ho sent to 
India, qualified to instruct females born or bred in this country in 
the Lancastrian method of mutual instruction, that they might 
afterwards diffuse, the system throughout the country as oppor¬ 
tunities offered. Miss Cooke (now Mrs. Wilson) accordingly 
arrived in November 1821, and as the funds ol the Calcutta 
School Society were inadequate to her support, her services were 
engaged by the Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, and in connection with that Committee she gradually 
extended her labors until she had, in 1824, twenty-four schools 
under her superintendence, attended on an average by 400 pupils. 
In that year the Corresponding Committee relinquished the 
entire management and direction of their female schools to a 
Committee of Ladies who formed themselves into a Society called 
the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta and 
its vicinity. Subsequently the number of schools was increased 
to 30, and that of the pupils to 600, but instead of still further 
multiplying the number of schools, it was deemed advisable to 
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concentrate them, ancl a Central School was built for that purpose 
and occupied in 1828, since which the efforts of the Ladies* 
Society have been chiefly confined to that sphere of labor. An 
allowance is made of a pice a head to women under the name of 
hurkarecs, for collecting the children daily and bringing them to 
school, as no respectable Hindoo will allow his daughters to go 
into the street except under proper protection. The school 
numbers 320 day-scholars, besides 70 Christian girls who live on 
the premises. The latter are orphans, and mo3t of them have 
been collected from the districts south of Calcutta that have re¬ 
cently suffered from iutmdation and famine. Together with these, 
40 poor women have been admitted by Mrs. Wilson to a tempo¬ 
rary asylum, who are all learning to read arid receive daily Chris¬ 
tian instruction, and are at the same time employed in various ways 
to earn in whole or in part their own living. In connection with 
the Ladies’ Society, there is also a girls’ school on the premises 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta. The 
number of pupils fluctuates between 50 and 70. Spelling, reading, 
writing, needle-work, and religion arc the subjects in which in¬ 
struction is given. Many of tho scholars have become teachers. 
Native ladies of the most respectable caste in society have both 
sent their daughters, and in some instances have themselves ex¬ 
pressed anxiety to obtain instruction. The system of instruction 
pursued is also stated to have met the express concurrence and ap¬ 
probation of some of' the most distinguished among the Native 
gentry and religious instructors. The majority of the more respect¬ 
able Natives, however, still continue to manifest great apathy 
concerning the education of their daughters. 

The Ladies’ Association for Native female education was ori¬ 
ginally instituted with a view to establish schools for Native girls, 
which" could not be undertaken by the last-mentioned Society. This 
Association had at one time ten schools under its management, 
which, for the purpose of concentration, were reduced to two and 
afterwards to one. The school is conducted by a Christian master 
an d mistress, with the assistance of an elderly Christian woman 
and three of the best scholars as monitors. The school is situated 
in the Circular Road, and has about 50 scholars, chiefly Maho- 
medan, who receive Christian instruction in the Native language. 
About 30 of the girls read the various school-books, and 20 learn 
to spell, &c. The monthly expenditure is Rupees 40, 

There are three schools connected with the London Mission¬ 
ary Society in Calcutta. In a school situated in the Thunthunnya 
Road there are 45 scholars ; in the Creek Row school 25; and in 
the Mertdee Began school 28; in all 108. In these schools the 
girls are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, besides plain 
needle-work and marking. In order to assist in supporting tho 
schools, it is intended to receive plain work, to be charged at a 
very moderate rate. 
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Iv» has already been mentioned that ,70 orphans are lodged 
and educated in the Central School belonging to the Ladies 7 Society 
for Native Female Education j and it is now proposed to build a 
suitable separate establishment for the reception of one hundred 
Native orphan girls. It is intended that these children shall re¬ 
ceive a good plain education both in their own and in the jUnglish 
language, be trained to habits of industry and usefulness, and 
remain, in the institution until they 7- marry. A public subscription 
has been opened., and it is contemplated to purchase ground on the 
bank of the river, four or live miles north of Calcutta, where land 
can be bought comparatively cheap. 

SECTION II. 

The District of Midnapore. 

Population, —This district is in the province of Orissa, but it 
has been so long attached to Bengal that it may be considered a 
component part of the province. The language chiefly spoken is 
Bengalee intermixed in the west with the Ooria. The great bulk 
of the people live a sober, regular and domestic life, and are less 
litigious than the inhabitants of the neighboring district. In 
this district there is much jungle, and between the cultivated 
plains and the thick jungles are situated the villages of the 
Sontals, a mild and inoffensive but degraded race with whom the 
rest of the inhabitants refuse to associate. The Sautals or Sontals 
arc stated by Mr, Stirling to be a tribe of Coles, Iu the north, 
eastern quarter of this district the Choars, formidable banditti, long 
resisted the authority of Government and committed the most 
atrocious barbarities; but they are now effectually subdued. In 
1801 the population was roughly estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 
one-seventh were supposed to be Mahomedans. I 

Indigenous Jilcmntary Schools .—In every village mSm are 
schools for teaching the Bengalee language and accounts to 
children in poor circumstances; but no investigation into their 
number or condition appears to have been instituted. The teachers, 
though qualified for what they undertake, are persons in no way 
respectable, their rank in life being tow, their emolument scanty, 
and sometimes their character publicly tainted without any injury 
to their interests. The children sit in the open air or under a 
shod and learn to read, write, and cast accounts, the charge for 
schooling being generally from one to two annas per month. In 
opulent Hindoo families teachers are retained as servants. 

Indigenous Schools of learning .—Hamilton states that in this 
district there are no schools where the Hindoo or Muhomodan 
laws are taught. There was formerly a Mahomedan college in 
the town of Midnapore, and even yet the establishment is said to 
exist, but no law is taught. Persian and Arabic are taught by 
maulavjs who in general have a few scholars in their houses, whom 
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they support as well as instmot. These Persian and Arabic 
stucbnfcs, although of respectable families, are considered as living 
on charity; and they are total strangers to expense and dissipation. 
The alleged absence of schools of Hindoo learning in a population 
of which six-sevenths are said to be Hindoos is incredible, and is 
denied by learned Natives who have resided in the district and 
are personally acquainted with several schools of that description 
within its limits. They are not so numerous as the domestic 
schools of learning which prevail amongst the Mahomedan 
population; but they are not so few as to bo wholly neglected. 
There are probably, I am told, about 40 in the district* It may 
be offered as a general remark to account for such incorrect state¬ 
ments, that the greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Maliomedan than to the Hindoo languages and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and retiring character of learned 
Hindoos, sometimes leads the public functionary to overlook 
institutions of Hindoo origin. It is probably from some such 
official authority that Hamilton has borrowed the statement to 
which I refer. 


SECTION HI. 


Thk DisrufCT OF OBTSSA PtlOPEU OR CUTTACK. 


Population .—According to Mr. Stirling this province or 
district is divided into three regions, distinguished from each other 
by climate, general aspect, productions, and institutions. The 
hist is the marshy woodland tract which extends along the sea¬ 
shore from the neighborhood of the black Pagoda to the Saban- 
reklu, varying in breadth from five miles to twenty. The ^ second 
is the plain and open country between that tract and the hills, the 
breadth on the north being ten or fifteen miles and never exceed¬ 
ing forty or fifty. The third is the hill country. The first and 
third are the country occupied by the ancient feudal chieftains of 
Orissa ; the second is that from which the indigenous sovereigns 
and the Moghul conquerors of the country derived the chief part 
of their land revenue, and which at present pays a rent to the 
British Government, whilst the two others yield tribute. The 
first and third divisions arc said not to contain a single respectable 
Viliugo, and in the second or Orissa Proper, the only collections of 
houses that deserve the name of towns are Cuttack, Balusore and 
Jugtmnaufcb. The Oorias of the plains are the most mild, quiet, 
inoffensive, and easily managed people in the Company’s provinces ; 
but they are deficient in manly spirit, ignorant and stupid, dissolute 
m their manners, and versed in the arts of low cunning, dissimu¬ 
lation, and subterfuge. The inhabitants of the hills and of 
the jungles on the sea-shore are more shy, sullen, inhospitable, and 
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uncivilized, and their chiefs are grossly stupid, barbarous, de¬ 
bauched, tyrannical, and enslaved to the most grovelling supersti¬ 
tion. The paiks or landed militia of these districts combine, with, 
the most profound barbarism and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition which 
render them an important and formidable class of the population 
of the province. 

Exclusive of the regular Ooria population of the Broh- 
manical persuasion, there arc three remarkable races inhabiting 
the hilly region, viz., the Coles , Kunds, and Sours. The Coles 
are divided into thirteen different tribes. Their original country 
is said to be Kolaut Des, but they arc in possession of parts of 
Chota Nagpore, Jaspnr, Tynoar, Pateura and Sinbhoom, have 
made encroachments upon Mohirbunj, and are found settled in 
the back parts of Nilgiri. They are a hardy and athletic race, 
black and ill-favored in their countenances, ignorant and savage, 
but their wooden houses are neat and comfortable, and they carry 
on a very extensive cultivation. They own none of the Hindoo 
divinities, but hold in high veneration the sahajua tree (hyperan- 
thera moranga), paddy, oil expressed from the mustard seed, and 
the dog. The Kunds are found in great numbers in all the hill 
estates south of the Mahanadi. They are small in stature and are 
so wild that every attempt made to civilize them has proved in¬ 
effectual. The Sours are found chiefly in the jungles of Khurda. 
They are in general a harmless and peaceable race, but so entirely 
destitute of all moral sense, that at the orders of a chief, or for 
the most trifling remuneration, they will as readily and unscru¬ 
pulously deprive a human being of life as any wild beast of the 
woods. In ordinary times they clear the woods and provide fuel 
for the zemindars and villagers. They also collect the produce 
of the woods for sale to druggists and fruiterers. They are of 
small stature, mean appearance, and jet black color, and always 
carry in their hand an axe for cutting wood, the symbol of their 
profession. Some are fixed in small villages, and others lead a 
migratory life. They worship stumps of trees, masses of stone, 
or clefts in rock. Their language little resembles that spoken by 
the Oorias, the latter being like the Bengalee, a tolerably pure 
dialect of the Sanscrit, 


This view of the different classes of the population of Orissa 
would seem to justify the inference that there is no district of 
those whose condition I am now examining, that more needs both 
the elevating and restraining moral influences of education. 

Orissa Proper, or the second of the three divisions above 
meutionod, contains 11,915 villages and 243,273 houses, exclusive 
of the towns of Cuttack, Balasore, and Puri, an enumeration 
which yields an average of about twenty houses to a village. Mr. 
Stirling, from data prepared with much care and accuracy, infers 
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that an average rate of five persons per house would not bo too 
high. The entire population is thus made to stand as follows:— 

Village inhabitants (248,273x5)... 1,216,365 
Population of the town of Cultuek... 40,000 

,) of Puri ... 30,000 

u of Balasore... 10,000 


Total 


1,290,365 


01 this number not more than an eightieth part would appear to 
be Musalmans, foreigners, and casual residents, and Mr. Stirling, 
adopting the average suggested by the returns most to be relied 
on, estimates the number of children under ten years at about 
one-third of the whole population. 

Indigenous Schools .—Mr. Stirling, in the elaborate account 
of this district, from which the preceding details are abridged, 
gives no information whatever on the state of education as con¬ 
ducted by Natives, cither in elementary schools or schools of learn¬ 
ing. In the description of the town of Puri Jngunnatli > it is 
stated that “ the principal street is composed almost entirely of 
the religious establishments called maths” a name applied in other 
parts ot the country, both in the west and south, to convents of 
ascetics in which the various branches of Hindoo learning are 
taught. It may be inferred that they arc applied to the same 
use in Jugunnauth Puri. 

In November 1814, the Collector of Cuttack submitted to 
the Governor General in Council several documents, relative to a 
claim sot up by Maulavi Abdul Karim to a pension or payment of 
one rupee per diem, which had boon allowed by the former Govern¬ 
ment for the support of a madrasa in the village of Burbah, near 
Futtaspore, in the Mahratta Pergiinnahs of Hidgeleo. After a 
careful examination of the documents, the claim appearing to be 
valid, the Government authorised the payment of the pchston 
with arrears. This allowance has since teen paid annually, Sa. 
Rupees 865 ; but I have not been ablo to learn any thing of the 
madrasa for the support of which the grant is made. 

The only other reference I have observed, connected with 
education in this district, is in the answer made by the local agents 
to Government to the inquiries of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction in 1824, to the effect that they knew of no 
endowments or funds applicable to the object of public education 
in the district. 

Elementary <Schools not Indigenous .—The Missionaries of the 
General Baptist Missionary Society have, under their superin¬ 
tendence, twelve elementary schools, supported partly by that Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and partly by benevolent individuals, friends of 
education. In these schools about 2.19 children are taught their 
Native language, principally by reading the Christian scriptures 
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and religious tracts that have been translated into Ooria. The 
Missionaries have begun to employ masters capable of under¬ 
standing the English Alphabet, but still retaining the Native 
method of teaching by writing upon the floor when learning 
the letters, and thus preparing the scholars for reading books 
and for writing on paper or the palm-loaf. These schools 
are scat tered over the town of Cuttack and neighborhood; and 
there is also another school at Bhyreepore near Cuttack, which 
is attended by most of the children in the village, but the number 
of scholars attending this school is not stated by my informant, 
who is himself the superintendent of the schools. 

SECTION IV. 

The District of Hugly. 

'Population. —This district is comparatively of recent creation, 
being composed of sections from Burdwau, Midnapore, and other 
adjacent districts. A large proportion of the surface of this dis¬ 
trict is still in a state of* nature. Gang-robbery and river-piracy 
were at a comparatively recent period prevalent in it, and the 
number of widows who sacrificed themselves on the funeral piles 
of their husbands was here always remarkably great. The in¬ 
habitants have the repute of being better acquainted with the 
existing laws of the country than those of most other districts. 
In 1801, the total number of inhabitants was estimated at 
1,000,000, in the proportion of three Hindoos to one Mahomedan, 

Indigenous Elementary Schools. —On the stato of Native 
education in this district I derive many details from the records 
of the General Committee of Public Instruction, in some respects 
confirming and in others modifying the general view already 
givcu of the system of indigenous schools, both elementary and 
learned. 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Hindoos in this 
district are numerous, and they are divisible into two classes ; 
Jirstj those which derive their principal support from the patronage 
of a single wealthy family; and secondly, those which are destitute 
of such special patronage, and are dependent upon the general 
support of the Native community in the town or village in which 
they Are established. The former are the most numerous, there 
being scarcely a village without one or more of them. The pri¬ 
mary object is the education of the children of the opulent Hindoos 
by whom they are chiefly supported; but as the teacher seldom 
receives more than three rupees a month fioxn that source, he is 
allowed to collect from the neighborhood as many additional 
pupils as he can obtain or conveniently manage. These pay him 
at the rate of two to eight annas per month, in addition to which 
each pupil gives him such a quantity of rice, pulse, oil, salt, and 
vegetables at the end of each month a9 will suffice for one day's 
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maintenance* Sometimes the teacher, in addition to the salary 
he receives, is fed and clothed by his patron. Such schools have 
seldom any house built or exclusively appropriated for the use of 
the teacher and. his pupils. The second class of schools is not so 
numerous as the former, but they afford a better maintenance to 
the teacher. In general the pupils pay him from four to eight annas 
per month while they write upon leaves, and from eight annas to 
one rupee, according to their means, when they write upon paper; 
m addition to which he also receives one day's maintenance per 
month from each pupil. Another perquisite of the teacher is t 
piece of cloth from each scholar on promotion to a higher class, 
but this is not one of the conditions of admission, and depends 
upon the liberality of the parents. The number of scholars in 
each school of either description averages 80, some schools in popu¬ 
lous towns having more, and others in small villages having less. 
The teachers are either Brahmans or Sudras* If the former are 
respectable and learned, they gain a comfortable subsistence; but 
the majority of them do not take sufficient pains to write a neat 
hand, and they have in general only a superficial acquaintance with 
arithmetic and accounts. Books are not in use in this class of 
elementary schools. The instruction comprises writing on the 
palm-leaf and on Bengalee paper, and arithmetic. As soon as 
the scholar is able to write a tolerable hand and has acquired some 
knowledge of accounts, he in general leaves school. In this dis¬ 
trict they enter school usually at the age of six and remain four or 
five years. 

The indigenous elementary schools amongst Musalmans arc 
for the most part private places of instruction to which a few select 
pupils ate admitted, and the teachers being cither in independent 
circumstances or in the employment of Government, give their 
instructions gratuitously. Admission is often refused and is always 
obtained with difficulty, and the instruction given to the favored 
candidates is very imperfect and desultory. At Pundua, a place 
formerly of some celebrity in the district, it is said to have been 
the practice of the Mnsalman land proprietors to entertain teachers 
at their own private cost for the benefit of the children of the 
poor in thoir neighborhood, and it was a rare thing to find an 
Opulent farmer or head of a village who had not ci teacher in Ins 
employment for that purpose . That class, however, is alleged to 
have dwindled away and scarcely any such schools are ?iow found 
to exist. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning. —-The number of Hindoo schools 
of learning in this district is considerable, Mr. Ward in 1818 
staled that at Vansvanya t a village not far from the town of 
Hugly, there were twelve or fourteen colleges, in all ot which 
logic was almost exclusively studied. There were then also seven 
or eight in the town of Triveni , one of which had been lately 
taught by Jugannatb Tarka Panchauan, supposed to be the most 
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learned as well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old 
«t the time of his death, lie was acquainted in some measure 
with the veda, and is said to have studied the veianta, the saukhga, 
the palanjala, the nyaya, the smriti, the tanka, Heavy a, the 
pooranas and other shastras. Mr. Ward also mentions tluit 
Gundulpara and Bhudresliwuru contained each about ten nyaya 
schools, and False two or three,—all villages in this district. 
Hamilton states that in 1S01 there were altogether about 150 
private schools in which the principles of H indoo law were taught 
by Pundits, each school containing from live to twenty scholars. 
There is no reason to suppose that the number of schools is now 
less, and the enquiries made in 1624 showed that there were some 
schools with thirty scholars. According to the reputation of the 
teacher is the number of the students, and in proportion to the 
number of the students is the number of invitations and the 
liberality of the gifts which the teacher receives on the occasion of 
the performance of important, religious ceremonies in Hindoo 
families. The number of students has thus a double pecuniary 
operation. As they always derive a part of their subsistence from 
the teacher, they are a burden upon his means; and by the 
increased reputation which they confer upon him, they enable him 
to support that burden. Sometimes, however, students capable of 
living on their own means return home after school hours; and in 
other instances, the more wealthy inhabitants of the town or village 
are found to contribute towards the support of poor students 
whom the teacher cannot maintain. The first three or four years 
are occupied in the study of Sanscrit grammar, and the next six 
or eight years in the study of law and logic, with which the gene- 
relily of students finish their education, and arc thenceforth classed 
among learned men, receiving from the teacher when they are 
leaving him an honorary title which they retain for life. 


There arc few Mahomedan schools of learning in tins dis¬ 
trict. Omitting reference to that at Hugly, supported by the 
endowment of Haji Mohammed Mohsin, under the oidcrs of the 
Board of Revenue, and about to be extended and improved under 
the superintendence of the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
I find mention made of only one other existing at Seelapore, a 
populous town, situated 22 miles in the interior of the district. 
It was originally supported by a grant of five rupees eight annas 
per diem, made by the English Government in consideration of 
the faithful services of Umsih-ood-din the founder. After his 
death, and in consequence of divisions amoDg the surviving mem¬ 
bers of his family, who it seems had claim to a part of the grant 
for their maintenance, it was limited to Rupees 50 per month, 
which, as far as my information extends, it continues to derive 
from Govemmeut to the present day. According to Hamilton, in 
1801, this college had ,80 students who were instructed in Per¬ 
sian and Arabic, and according to the report made to the General 
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Committee in 1824, it had 25 students who were taught 
>nly Persian, This institution does not appear ever to have come 
under the supervision of the Committee or of any public officer. 

I he report of 1824 further alleges the existence of certain lands 
ul. Vnndua in this district, winch should be appropriated to the 
support of madrasas, but which have been diverted from that pur¬ 
pose. It is stated to be a well known fact that grants were 
made to the ancestors of the late Mola Mir G hoi am Hyder 
Mqtawali, attached to the shrine of Shah Sufi-ud-din Khan 
Shahid at Fundua, together with Mola Myn-ud-din or 
.Mola Taj-ud-din and Mir Gholarn Mustafa, private persons 
who had no share in the superintendence. The grants are 
said to have specified certain villages or tracts of laud to 
he exclusively appropriated to the support of three madrasus, 
in addition to those granted for the personal benefit of the 
grantees* The madrasas were kept up for a generation or two, 
hut through carelessness or avarice were afterwards discon¬ 
tinued It is added that there were persons then living so well 
acquainted with the circumstances as to be able to point out 
the estates that \\*ere specified in the grants for the sup¬ 
port of the mad rasas. The Collector, in the letter enclosing 
t he report, intimated his intention to investigate the matter, and 
itt the event of the alleged misappropriation being substantiated, 
to pursue the course directed in Regulation XIX, of 1810. The 
result of the enquiry I have not been able to learn. 

Momentary Schools not Indigenous .—Mr. Robert May, a 
Christian Missionary, in 1814, established a school in Ohiusura 
on the Lancasterian plan patronised by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the 
British Commissioner nt Chinsura j and in 1814-15 lie established 
other schools in and about the settlement of Chinsura to the 
number of sixteen, with an average attendance of 951 scholars. 
In the last mentioned year these schools were brought to the 
favorable notice of Government, and a monthly allowance of 600 
Rupees, afterwards increased to 800, was granted to enable Mr. 
May to support and exteud the system he had introduced. In 
1818, when he died, he had thirty-six schools under his superin¬ 
tendence, attended by above 3,000 Natives, both Hindoos and 
Mahoraedans. In the account of these schools during Mr. 
May's management, it is stated that in 1816 he established a 
school for teachers, but in 1817 the attempt to rear teachers was 
abandoned altogether, as it was found that few or none of the 
boys were able or disposed to discharge the duties of instructors 
when required. Towards the end of the year 1815, Mr. May's 
schools excited a rivalry among the Natives, some of whom are 
said to have formed similar establishments without impeding the 
success of those conducted by Mr. May* All the opposition that 
the schools received arose, not from feelings of general repug¬ 
nance, but of individual interest. The old school-masters finding 
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that they could not hope to prosper while the villagers could get 
their boys instructed without cost in the Company's schools, were 
very excusably hostile to the new establishments and endeavored 
to obstruct or prevent them. Thus, in the only instance in which 
a school was violently broken up, it was done by the zemindar at 
the instigation of the old teacher. Mr. May at one time con¬ 
templated the probability that, when the Natives were fully con¬ 
vinced of the utility of the plan of education which he had 
established, some means might be adopted whereby every village 
might entirely, or at least partly, support its own school* No 
attempt, however, certainly no successful attempt of this kind, 
appears to have been made. It is doubtful also whether the 
rivalry which is alleged to have been excited among the Natives 
Jed to the formation of schools similar- to those of Mr. May ; for 
1 find it expressly stated in a report on the Chin sura schools 
made in 1828, that the only independent school that had grown 
out of the Chinsura schools was one founded by the Rajah of 
Kurd wan and placed under the control of Mr. May's successor. 
After Mr. May's death the number of schools and scholars was 
reduced ; but subsequently in 1821-22, in the reduced number of 
schools nearly an equal number of scholars attended. In 182 1 
the Ohinsura schools were placed under the superintendence of 
the General Committee, when they were again apparently in a 
declining state, in consequence of which some of the momibers of 
the Committee in 1827 expressed doubts as to the utility and 
expediency of maintaining them. They were, however, continued 
some time longer, but have recently been entirely abandoned by 
the General Committee. An offer was made to ,the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to transfer the buildings 
and existing materials of such of the schools as that Committee 
should agree to continue, and an occasional supply of books being 
also guaranteed by the Committee of Public instruction, it 1ms 
beenjudgod advisable by the Diocesan Committee to undertake 
the maintenance of the six most central among them, which 
appear most eligible from their locality and the numbers in at¬ 
tendance. The advantages resulting from the Chinsura schools 
do not appear to be highly estimated. The system adopted was in 
principle the Native one, the practice being modified according to 
that of Dr. Bell. The difference between Mr. May's system and 
that of the Native schools is stated to be that in. the latter the 
boys are taught chiefly by the ear, and in the former they were 
taughthnore^by the eye. The number of boys under one teacher 
amounted in some cases to 120, and in all he was assisted by the 
monitors, the ablest boys being employed to teach the rest. The 
teachers at first received five rupees for 40 scholars and one rupee 
for every 20 more ; and afterwards they wore all allowed one 
rupee for every 10 scholars or ten rupees for 100, which equalled 
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the amount usually gained by independent school-masters who 
receive from ten to twenty rupees a month for 10) or 150 hoys. 
One case is mentioned where tho teacher earned from thirty to 
forty rupees a month., his school containing 300 boys. In 1817, 
the practice was adopted of attaching a Pundit as a superintendent 
to every three schools, and they were all under one head 
Pundit. The introduction of printed books of an entertaining and 
instructive kind and the possible generation of some small taste for 
reading, seem to bo the chief benefits that can have resulted from 
the establishment of the Chinsura schools. The system of in¬ 
struction in the six schools retained by the Diocesan Committee 
will probably be the same as that pursued in the other schools 
already noticed of the same Committee. 

A School Society exists at Chinsura, apparently in connec¬ 
tion with the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society, whose report 
states that there are three schools for boys at that place having 
about 300 scholars in attendance. The progress of the boys is 
said to be very pleasing, but I have not met with any other details 
respecting them, as the Chinsura School Society does not appear 
to publish separate reports of its proceedings. 

Native Female Schools .—The first attempt in Bengal, and I 
suppose in India, to instruct Native girls in an organised school was 
made by Mr. May in this district in 1818. In that year he opened 
a girls*, school, I believe, at Chinsura, but it offered so little pros¬ 
pect of success, that its continuance was discountenanced by 
Government, 

There appears to have been formerly a Bengalee female school 
at Hugly, which has recently been removed to Chinsura. Tho 
number in attendance is from 21 to 25, and it is said to afford 
more encouragement to perseverance than any female school 
previously established nt that station. This probably refers to the 
unsuccessful attempt in 1818 by Mr. May, The expense of the 
present school is said to be considerable, but it cannot be reduced, 
without injury to its efficiency. Perfect confidence is not express¬ 
ed as to tho result. Time only, it is said, will prove whether the 
benefit will eventually be adequate to the sacrifice. This school 
appears to be in connection with the Chinsura School Society and 
thereby with the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Native female schools were begun by the Serampore Mission¬ 
aries at that settlement in 1823, and there are now two in oper¬ 
ation, one called the central school containing 138 girls, and a 
second called the Christian village school containing 14*. After 
being* able to read, the children arc exercised in the catechism and 
in writing on palm-leaves, and read the child's first book, conversa¬ 
tions between a mother and daughter, the history of the Bible, and 
drop's fables in Bengalee. They are next taught to write in 
copy-books, and rend tho New and Old Testaments, the Indian 
youth's magazine and Pearson's geography. They are also made 
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7 arailiur with the tables of Bengalee arithmetic. Nothing is 
learned by rote. Recently young Christian widows, who were 
themselves educated in the Missionary schools, have been employed 
as teachers. More than half the girls of the central school are 
composed of very young children, affording excellent materials for 
an infant school. 

SECTION V. 

Thk District of Bi:rowan. 

Population, —Burdwan, in proportion to its extent, is consi¬ 
dered the most productive and populous territory of India, It is 
surrounded by the jungles of Midnapore, Paeheto, and Birbhoom, 
appearing like a garden in a wilderness. In the year 1818-14, 
Mr. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, endeavored 
to ascertain the exact number of inhabitants within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, His first object was to obtain returns of the population of 
numerous villages and towns situated in the western parts of 
Bengal, with u view of ascertaining the general average proportion 
of inhabitants to a dwelling, and from the returns of ninety- 
eight towns and villages, situated in various parts of the districts 
of Burdwan, Hugly, Midnapore, Birbhoom, and Jungle Mehals, 
an average was deduced of five and a half inhabitants to a house. 
Mr. Bayley next proceeded to ascertain the actual number of dwell¬ 
ing-houses in the district of Burdwan, distinguishing them as 
occupied by Hindoos and Mahomedans respectively; and the 
result, was that the district contained 262,684 dwelling-houses, of 
which 218,858 were occupied by Hindoos, and 48,781 by Maho¬ 
medans. Allowing five and a half inhabitants to eagh dwelling, 
the total population was thus estimated at 1,444,487 persons, of 
whom the proportion of Hindoos to Mahomedans is as five of 
the former to one of the latter. Another statement exhibited the 
total Hindoo population of 26 villages in the district of Burdwan 
amounting to 40,238, of whom 7,382 males were below sixteen 
years of age, and 5,208 females were below twelve years of age. 
Part of the district of Jungle Mehals has recently been united 
to that of Burdwan, but the population of the former district, 
which was formed in modern times by sections from the districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapore, Ramghur, &e., does not appear to have 
been even conjecturally estimated. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools. —Mr. Bayley did not extend 
his enquiries to the state of education, but Hamilton states that 
there are few villages in this district in which there is not a school 
where children are taught to read and write; and that the children 
of Mahomcclan parents receive their education in the common 
branches from the village school-masters. No detailed account 
is given of the system of village-schools, but there is no doubt 
that it is substantially the same ns that which has already been 
described. 
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Elementary Schools not Indigenous. —Under tho superintendence 
of the Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, there were 
in 1834 nine schools, five of which were supported by the Society, 
and four by the subscriptions of residents at the station of 
Burdwan, who contribute rupees sixty monthly for this object. 
In these schools there were 754 boys receiving daily instruction, 
half of whom read the scriptures, Pearson's geography, catechisms, 
bible history, &c. The Natives in the vicinity of Burdwan are 
said to he lull)' convinced of the beneficial effects of these schools, 
and to show a great desire every where to have them established 
for their children. In several instances the chief men in the vil¬ 
lage have offered to build a school-house. 

At Bancoora , in connection with the same Society, there were 
seven schools, hut in consequence of the departure of the gentle¬ 
men in the Civil Service, occasioned by the junction of the Jungle 
Mehals to the district of Burdwan, the subscriptions in behalf of 
the schools were mostly withdrawn, and three schools were neces¬ 
sarily discontinued. A new subscription has been opened, and 
four schools, with about*350 children, are kept up under the care 
of a catechist. The gospels and other useful hooks are read and 
geography is. taught. Petitions are stated to have been presented 
by the inhabitants of some of the neighboring villages, begging 
that new schools might be established among them. 

At Cnlna is a circle of schools in an improving state, also 
under the superintendence of a Missionary of the same Society. In 
1834, the number of boys was greater than was reported the pre¬ 
ceding year, but the actual number is not mentioned in the report 
before me. More than half of the boys arc conversant with the 
scriptures. One of the schools at this station kept on the pre¬ 
mises of a respectable Brahman, is stated to have generally in 
attendance from 90 to 100 boys daily. 

There is also an elementary school for Native boys, or a circle of 
such schools, at Outwa in connection with the Baptist Missionary 
Society, hut I have not met with any detailed account of them. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Hamilton says that in this 
district there are no regular schools for instruction in the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan law, and that the most learned professors of the 
former are procured from the district of Nuddea on the opposite side 
of the Hugly. The same remark may be applied to this state¬ 
ment that, has already been made with reference to the state of 
learning in Midnapore. All that can bo fairly understood from it 
is not that, there are no Native schools of learning in the district, 
but that there were none known to the writer, or to the public 
officer on whose authority the author relied. It is exceedingly 
improbable, from the analogy of other districts, that; there are not. 
some of those domestic schools of Mahomedau learning already de¬ 
scribed, and still more improbable that in a population of which five- 
sixths are Hindoos, there should not be a still greater number of 
schools of Hindoo learning. 
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The following references to institutions of learning in t 
district were extracted from the proceedings of the Board ot 
Revenue at Calcutta, and first published in the memoir prepared 
at the India House, which I have mentioned as one of my authori¬ 
ties :— 

In September 1818, the Collector of Bind wan was required 
to report upon a pension of rupees 60 per annum, claimed by Ram- 
bullubh Bhattacharjya, for the support of a religious institution 
and seminary. The Collector deputed his ameen to the spot, to 
enquire whether the institution, on which the pension was claimed 
was still maintained. The ameen reported that the institution 
appeared to be kept up, that the number of scholars generally 
entertained was about five or six, and that the allowance had been 
sanctioned by the Government during the joint lives of Ram- 
bullubh Bh attach arjy a and his deceased brother. Under these 
circumstances, the Revenue Board considered the claimant entitled 
to the full amount of the pension during his life, or as long as he 
should continue to appropriate it faithfully to the purposes for 
which it was originally granted. They accordingly authorized the 
future payment of this pension to ltambullubh Bhafctacharjya, 
and the discharge of all arrears which had accrued subsequently 
to the decease of the claimant's brother. 

In March 1819, the Collector of Burdwan applied to the 
Revenue Board for instructions respecting certain payments to a 
inuyjid and madrasa in the district, respecting which a suit had 
been instituted in the Calcutta Court of Appeal, and the question 
ordered by that Court to he determined by the Collector under 
Regulation XIX. of 1810. The establishment in question was 
in the hands of Mussii-ud-deen, who was called upon to produce 
his accounts, which he appears not to have done satisfactorily. The 
Collector, therefore, sent his ameen to the place to ascertain to what 
extent the establishment was kept up. That officer reported 
favorably of the establishment on the authority of the inhabitants 
of the village in which the madrasa was situated, but without 
• any documents to corroborate his statements. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Revenue Board desired the Collecor to take an 
opportunity of visiting the spot, in order that he might himself 
ascertain the grounds on which a decision might be come to. 
Nothing further appears relating to this madrasa. 

In^July 1823, the Revenue Board reported an endowment 
for p. College in Burdwan of 254 sicca rupees per annum, which 
was communicated to the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion . 

Native Female Schools .—The European ladies at Burdwan, 
in connection with the Calcutta Ladies’ Society, support a school 
which has from 69 to 80 girls in attendance. The Superintendent 
is an able teacher who had been employed iu the Calcutta Central 
School, and besides her there are three sircars and three monitors 
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, . * , different classes. The instruction appears to 

be exclusively religious, The progress of the children is slow and 
the attendance irregular. 

lucie was a girls school at Baticoora, which, in consequence 
ot the removal of all its supporters from the station, has been 
discontinued. 

At (/ulna there is a girls’ school attended by 51 scholars. 
The instruction is of the same character as in the school at Burd- 
wan. 

At Ontwa, in connection with the Calcutta Baptist Female 
School Society, there is a girls’ school with about 30 scholars who, 
alter learning the alphabet, &c,, are instructed to write, commit 
to memory different catechisms and portions of scriptures, and read 
the gospels, parables, history of Joseph, geography, &c.. &c, The 
attendance is very irregular. 

SECTION VI. 

The District of Jessoue. 

^ ie district was estimated to contain 
1,~ 00,000 inhabitants, in the proportion of nine Mahomedans to 
seven Hindoos. The southern portion of this district is in the Soon- 
derbuns, and is composed of salt marshy islands, formed by the 
alluvium and successive changes of the channels of the Ganges, 
and covered with wood. 

Indigenous Schools. —I have met with no reference to indi¬ 
genous schools, either elementary or learned, in this district, but it 
is beyond all question that the numberof both amongst Hindoos 
and Musulmans is considerable. This district is a perfect and 
entire blank in as far as information regarding the state of indi¬ 
genous education is concerned. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous.— The Serampore Mission- 
anes have four schools in connection udth their mission in Ibis 
district; one at Ncehjunge, attended by about #5 boys; a second 
at Sahibgunge, the sudder station, attended by 14; a third at 
Pooler ghat, attended by 20; and a fourth at Bhurasapore , a 
Christian village, attended by 12 Christian children; in all 63 
scholars. These schools do not prosper owing to the prevalence 
of aicinepi and death among the children. A few boys, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, read Christian books and ‘improve 
in Christian knowledge. 

In the ninth report of the Serampore College (1830) mention 
is made of certain endowed schools in Jessore, of which I find no 
detailed account in that or in any other publication. They are 
stated to have been carried forward in nearly the same manner as 
in the preceding year ; and the late Judge of the district, after 
examining them, expressed his satisfaction with the progress they 
had made. 
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SECTION VII. 

The District of Nuddea. 

Population .—In 1802, the Collector reported that, in the dis¬ 
trict of Nuddea, there were then 5,749 hamlets and villages sup¬ 
posed to contain 127,406 houses, which at six persons to a house 
would give 764,430 inhabitants, of which number lie supposed 
286,661 were Mahomedans, but, from the returns of other districts 
since made with increased accuracy, it is probable that the above 
sum total is much under the real amount. Since that date also 
the district appears to have received a considerable accession of 
territory. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—In none of the authorities or 
publications to which I have the means of referring 4 , do I find the 
slightest reference to indigenous elementary schools in this district, 
although no doubt can be entertained of the existence of such 
institutions in considerable numbers in' this as well as in other dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—The Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society at Kishnaghur has the charge of three 
schools at that station and six at Nuddea. There are about 500 
hoys in attendance, and several of them have made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the hooks they are reading. At the 
suggestion of the Missionaries of this Society, several Indigo 
Planters have been induced to establish schools near their factories. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning .—The town of Nuddea was 
the capital of Hindoo principality anterior to the Mahornedan 
conquest, and iu more recent times it has been a seat of Brahmani- 
cal learning. Hamilton remarks that, as a seat of learning, it must 
have apparently declined to a very obscure condition, as in 1801 
the Judge and Magistrate, in reply to the Marquis Wellesley’s 
queries, declared that he knew not of any seminaries within the 
district in which either the Hindoo or Mahornedan law was then 
taught. This statement curiously contrasts with the following 
details, and affords another illustration of a remark already made, 
that the educational institutions of the Hindoos have sometimes 
been most strangely overlooked. 

The celebrity of Nuddea as a school of Hindoo learning is 
wholly unconnected with any notion of peculiar sanctity as in the 
case of Benares. Its character as a university was probably con¬ 
nected with the political importance which belong to it about the 
time of the Mahornedan invasion, as it seems to have been for a 
time the capital of Bengal. The princes of Bengal and the latter 
rajahs of Nuddea endowed certain teachers with lands for the 
instruction and maintenance of scholars, and the support thus 
given to pundits and pupils attracted a number of Brahmans to 
settle there, and gave a reputation to the district. The loss of all 
political consequence and the alleged resumption of most of the 
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endowments have very much diminished the attraction of the site, 
but it still continues a place of learning and extensive repute. 

In 1811, Lord Minto, then Governor General, proposed to 
establish a Hindoo college at Nuchlea and another in Tirhoot, and 
sot apart funds for that purpose. The design, however, was finally 
abandoned in favor of that of forming a similar institution on a 
larger scale, the present Sanskrit College in Calcutta. In the 
course of the correspondence which took place between Government 
and the Committee of Superintendence provisionally appointed for 
the proposed college at Nuddea, the Committee stated, under date 
9fh duly 1810, that there were then in Nuddea 46 schools kept 
jind supported by the most learned and respectable pundits of the 
place, who invariably taught at tlieir houses or in the tots attached 
to them, where the pupils were all lodged partly at their own 
expense and partly at the expense of their preceptors. The total 
number of pupils who were at that time so circumstanced amount¬ 
ed to about 380 ; their ages averaging between 25 and 35 years, 
hew, it was observed, commenced their studies until they had 
attained the age of 21 years, and they often pursued them for 15 
years', when, having acquired a perfect knowledge of the shastra 
and all its arcana, they returned to their native homes and set up 
as pundits and teachers themselves. 

In 1818, Mr. Ward enumerated 31 schools of learning at 
Nuddea, containing in all 747 students, of whom not fewer than 
five studied under one teacher. So many as one hundred and 
twenty-five students are stated to have been receiving the instruc¬ 
tions of one teacher at tho same time, but the accuracy of Mr. 
Ward's information in this particular may be doubted. The prin¬ 
cipal studies were logic and law, and there was only one school for 
general literature, one for astronomy, and one for ‘ grammar. The 
following are the details in Mr. Ward's words 

“ Ngayu Colleges. — Shivu-Nat’h n- Yidya-Vnch iisputee has 
one hundred and twenty-five students. Ramu-Loohuuu-Nyayu- 
Yhooshunu, twenty ditto. Ivashee-Nat'hu Turku-Chooramunee, 
thirty ditto. Ubhuyauundu-Turkalunkaru. twenty ditto. Ramtu 
S hurun u-Nyay u-Vageeshu, fifteen ditto. Bhola-Nat'hu-Shiro- 
mmice, twelve ditto. lladha-Nat'hu-Turku-Puuehauunu, ten ditto. 
Ramn-Mohunu-Vidya-Yachusputee, twenty ditto. Shri-Ramn- 
Tu rku- Bhooshunu, twenty ditto. Kalee-Kantu-Chooramunee, 
live ditto. Krishnu-Kantu-Vidya-Vageeshu, fifteen ditto. Tur- 
kaluukaru, fifteen ditto. Kalce-Prusunnu, fifteen ditto. 
Madhubu-Turku-Siddhautu twenty-five ditto. Kumula-Kantu- 
Turku-Choorainunee, twenty-five ditto. Beshwuru-Turku-Bhoo- 
shuuu, twenty ditto. Kantu-Vidyalunkaru, forty ditto. 

haw Colleges .— Ramu-Nat’hu-Turku-Siddhantu, forty students'. 
Guuga-D burn- Shirom nnee, twenty-five ditto. Devce-Turka- 
huikaru, twenty-five ditto. Mohuuu-Vidya-Vacliusuputee, twenty 
ditto, fimgolee- furkaluukaru, ton ditto. Krishnu-Turku-Bhoo- 
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slmnu, ten ditto. Pmnu-Krishna-Turku-Vagceshu ? live ditto 
Poorobitu, five ditto. K as h ee - Kant u -Turku- C ho o ramun ee, thirty 
ditto. K.a)ee«-Kantu-Tiu , ku-Puuc!nunnm, twenty ditto. Guda* 
dhura-Turirii-Vageeshu, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the Poetical Works are read, —Kalee-Kantu- 
Turku-Chooranamiee, fifty students. 

Where the Astronomical Works are read —Gooroo-Prusadu-Sid- 
dhantu-Vageeshu, fifty students. 

Where the Grammar is read —Slumiboo-Natfiru-Chooramunoc, 
five students. 

In 1821, the junior Member and Secretary of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, H. IL Wilson, Esquire, in pro¬ 
secuting a special investigation on which he was deputed, colleoted 
at the same time some general information respecting the state of 
learning at Nuddea. At that period Nuddea contained about 
twenty-five establishments for study. These are called toh } and 
consist of a thatched chamber for the pundit and the class, and two 
or three ranges of mud-hovels in which the students reside. The 
pundit does not live on the spot, but comes to the tol every day on 
which study is lawful at an early hour and remains till sunset. 
The huts are built and kept in repair at his expense, and he not 
only gives instructions gratuitously, but assists to feed and clothe 
his class, his means of so doing being derived from former grants 
by the rajah of Nuddea, and presents made to him by the zemin¬ 
dars in the neighborhood at religious festivals, the value of which 
much depends on his celebrity as a teacher. The students are all 
full-grown men, some of them old men. The usual number in a 
tol is about twenty or twenty-five, but in some places, where the 
pundit is of high repute, there are from fifty to sixty. The whole 
number is said to be between 500 and 600. The greater proportion 
consists ol Natives of Bengal, but there are many from remote 
parts of India, especially from the south. There are some from 
Nepaul and Assam, and many from the eastern districts, especially 
Tirhoot. Few if any have means of subsistence of their own. 
Their dwelling they obtain from their teacher, and their clothes 
and food in presents from him and the shop-keepers and land¬ 
holders in the town or neighborhood. At the principal festivals 
they disperse for a few days in quest of alms, when they collect 
enough to sustain them till the next interval of leisure. The chief 
study at Nuddea is nyevyu or logic, there are also some establish* 
•■meets for tuition in law, chiefly in the works of' Kaghunanduna, » 
celebrated Nuddea pundit, and in one or two places grammar U 
taught. Some of the students, particularly several from the 
Beklun, speak Sanskrit with great fluency and correctness. 

The account by Mr. Wilson is the latest and probably the 
most correct of the state of learning at Nuddea. The variations 
In the number of colleges and students at the different periods are 
deserving of attention. According to the respective authorities 
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there were in 1816 forty-six schools and 380 students ; in 1818 
thirty-one schools and 747 students; and in 1820 twenty-five 
schools, containing from 5 to 600 students. It would thus appear 
that, within the last twenty years, the number of schools has 
diminished, and the number of scholars has upon the whole in¬ 
creased. This would seem to support the inference that there is 
now, in the class from which students are drawn, an increased 
disposition to study Hindoo learning, accompanied by diminished 
ability or inclination in the class by which the colleges are prin¬ 
cipally supported, to incur the expense of encouraging new tok 
proportioned to the increased number of students. 

Several of those schools of Hindoo learning in Nuddea are 
supported or aided by small annual allowances from the British 
Government. Thus in 1813, Ramehandra Vidyalankara who 
enjoyed an annual allowance of Rupees 71, in consideration of his 
keeping up a ehaupari or seminary, died. Application was shortly 
afterwards made to the Collector of the district, arid by him referred 
to the Revenue Board, for the assignment of his allowance to a 
native who claimed it as the heir of Ramehandra Vidyalankara, 
but the proofs of his right of succession or qualifications not being 
satisfactory, it was not granted to him. In 1818, Balanatn 
Siromani preferred a claim to this allowance as the son of RaIn¬ 
dian dra Vidyalankara and his successor in the ehaupari. On 
reference of this claim to the Revenue Board, the Collector was 
ordered to ascertain whether Rnlanath Siromani did actually keep it 
seminary in Nuddea ; and it appearing on enquiry that lie kept a 
ehaapar in which lie educated eight pupils in the tar hi or ni/ayu 
s/iaUra, the Government determined in June 1820 that the pension 
of Rupees 71 should be continued to him and the arrears paid up. 

In June 1 SIS, application was made to the Revenue Board 
through the Collector of Nuddea, on behalf of Sivnath Vidya- 
Vaohaspati, for a pension or allowance of Rupees 90 per annum, 
which had been enjoyed by his father Sukra Tarkavagis, in consi¬ 
deration of his maintaining a seminary in Nuddea. The Board 
ordered the continuance of the pension and the payment of arrears. 

In November 1819, an application was made through the 
Collector of Nuddea to the Board of Iieveuue, on behalf of Sri nun 
Siromani, for a pension or allowance of rupees 36 per annum, in 
consideration of his keeping up a ehaupari or seminary at Nuddea, 
which had been founded and endowed by the rajah of Nat tore. 
It was in this case also ascertained that Sriram Siromani did keep 
up the seminary in which there were three pupils, and the allow¬ 
ance together with the arrears was accordingly ordered to be paid 
to him. 

A similar decision was passed in 1819 in favor of Ramjaya 
Tarkabangka, confirming to him an annual allowance of rupees 
6"2, in consideration of his continuing to maintain a seminary in 
Nuddea in which he educated five pupils. 
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In 182.3, it was represented to the Board of Revenue that a 
Native College existed in the town of Nuddea in which Rarnchan- 
dra Tarkavagis taught the puranas, on account of which he peti¬ 
tioned fox' the annual pension or allowance from Government of 
sicca rupees 24, which had been enjoyed by his father while resi¬ 
dent in Rajshahy, and which he solicited might be continued to 
him in Nuddea. The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make 
enquiry as to the facts stated, and to report the result. He accord¬ 
ingly reported that Ramchandra Tarkavagis did keep a seminary 
m the town of Nuddea in which he maintained and instructed in 
the shastras 31 students, of whose names a list was delivered in, and 
that he had clone so for nine years then last past. Under these 
circumstances, the Board recommended and the Government de¬ 
termined that the pension should be continued to Ramchandra 
Tarkavagis, and the arrears which had accrued since the death of 
his father be paid to him. 

In 1829, the Committee of Public Instruction received orders 
to-examine and report upon a petition to Government from certain 
students at Nuddea, claiming the restoration or continuance of an 
allowance amounting to 100 rupees per month. The Committee 
deputed their junior Member and Secretary, and ascertained that 
all those students who came from places more than three days' 
journey from Nuddea had hitherto depended very much upon this 
grant from Government which gave them from twelve annas to 
one rupee a month, and nearly sufficed to procure them food. The 
amount of the grant that reached the students was in fact but 90 
rupees, 10 being set apart for some ceremony. The number of 
foreign students was generally between 100 and 150, and there 
were about the latter number at that time &t Nuddea awaiting the 
result of their petition. If not complied with, they would have 
found it necessary to quit the place. Mr. Wilson made particular 
enquiry of the students with respect to the distribution of the 
allowance, and entire satisfaction was uniformly expressed on this 
subject. A petty suraf or podar accompanied by one of their 
number is deputed to receive the allowance at the Collector’s 
Treasury. On his return he divides it among the foreign students 
whose presence m the town is perfectly well known. The podar, 
whom Mr. Wilson saw, keeps a shop for the* sale of grain, and 
supplies the students with food, advancing them occasional main¬ 
tenance on the credit of their monthly allowance. They are com¬ 
monly in his debt, but he is too unimportant a personage, and the 
students are too numerous, and as Brahmans too influential, for 
him to practice any fraud upon them. The allowance, he has, no 
doubt, is fairly distributed ; and although the value of the learning 
acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly estimated by Eur<£ 
peans, yet it is in great repute with the Natives, and its encourage¬ 
ment even by the trifling sum awarded is a gracious and popu¬ 
lar measure. There can be no doubt of its being a very essential 
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benefit, to thstudents who have no other fixed means of support. 
On Mr. Wilson’s report It was determined to continue the allow¬ 
ance of rupees 100 per month to tho petitioners. 

Little is said by any of. the authorities to which I have re¬ 
ferred of the schools of learning’ in this district beyond tho town of 
■Nuddea i but there can be no doubt that such exist at Santipore, 
Kishnaghur, and other places within the district. Mr. Ward 
mentions transiently that, at Koormru Ifalta and Bhatpara , villages 
in this district, there are perhaps seven or eight such schools 


At Santipore there was formerly a small Government endowment 
which appears to be at present in abeyance. In 1824, an applica¬ 
tion was made through the Collector' of Nuddea to tho Board of 
.Revenue by Devi Prasad Nyayuvaohaspati B h attach ary y a, as the 
brother ot Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhanta Bhattaoharyya, who had 
died in the preceding year, for an annual allowance or pension of 
sicca rupees lnti-ll-lO, in consideration of his keeping a seminary 
in the town of Santipore. Enquiries were made as to the cha¬ 
racter of the deceased who is stated to have been a pundit of great 
ability, having when he died about 10 students under tuition. It 
also appeared by the evidence produced on the occasion that the 
brother and present claimant assisted tho deceased in the tuition of 
his students who resided with him, and that they read the dharma 
mastra or works on law. The information thus produced not 
seeming to the Board of Revenue satisfactory, the Collector was 
directed to make further enquiries respecting the origin and the 


extent of tho endowment and the service rendered, but his final 
report docs not appear on the records. 

I have already mentioned the nature of the report, made by 
the Judge and Magistrate of this district in 1801, that there, wore 
no seminaries within the district in which either the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan law was taught, and I have met with no direct 
evidence to establish the existence of any Mahomedan institu¬ 
tions. With a considerable proportion, however, of Mahomedan 
population it seems exceedingly improbable that they should be 
entirely destitute of such institutions of education as are found to 
exist in other districts. 

Nahre Female Schools .—At Kishnaghur in 1834 the Calcutta 
Ladies’ Society had Native female school at which forty girls of 
good family attended; and at Nuddea there was a similar school 
containing about forty scholars. But tho schools at both those 
places were about to be abandoned from want of funds, no sufficient 
local aid being afforded them. 


SECTION VIII. 

The District of Dacca, J kl at. pooh, wen; tuna the Cm of D acca. 

Population .—In 1801, the total population of the district was 
computed at 938,712 inhabitants, one-half Hindoo and the other 
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Mabomedan. A portion of tin’s population consists of slaves, 
and the sal© of persons in a state of slavery is common throughout 
the district. On these occasions regular deeds of sale are executed, 
some of whioh are registered in the Court of Justice; and when 
an estate to which slaves are Attached is sold privately, the slaves 
are commonly sold at the same time, although a separate deed of 
sale is always executed. In the cirmiual calendars generally more 
Mahometans than Hindoos are to be found, but in civil suits the 
latter from the majority. The Gaur or Bengalee language is 
spoken with, the greatest purity in this district, but the men of 
rank becoming ashamed of their peculiar accent, endeavor, it is 
said, to imitate the less correct pronunciation of Calcutta, the 
modern metropolis. 

A census ol the population of the city of Dacca was made in 
1830 by H. Walter, Esquire, Judge and Magistrate, and an abstract 
of the results was published in the Gleanings of Science for March 
1831, vol. III., p. 84. According to Hamilton the population was 
estimated in 1801 by the Magistrate of that time at 200,000, in 
the proportion of 145 Mahomedans to 130 Hindoos; and 
Bishop Hebor in 1823 supposed that it contained 90,000 houses 
and 300,000 inhabitants. The actual census shows a population 
of only 60,909 persons, of whom 31,429 were Hindoos and 35,238 
Musahnarjy, the remaining 322 being Armenians, Greeks, Portu¬ 
guese and French. Amongst the Native inhabitants the proportion 
of inhabitants to a house was 4|. Of the males 10,024 and of the 
females 7,634 were under 16 years of age. It is considered that 
the population of Dacca must have fallen off very rapidly since the 
opening of the free trade, for the ehowkeedaree tax when instituted 
in 1814 was levied upon 21,361 houses, and the amount collected 
at an average of two annas per house maintained nearly 800 police 
ehowkeedars; whereas in 1830, the number of houses actually 
assessed amounted only to 10,708, and the number of ehowkeedars 
maintained to 236. Hence in 16 years a diminution in the popu¬ 
lation of about one-half may be assumed. This falling off is mainly 
attributable to the gradual decrease of the manufacture of those 
beautiful cotton fabrics for which Dacca was once without a rival 
in the world. Coarse cotton piece goods still continue to be 
manufactured, though, from the extreme cheapness of English 
cloth, it is not improbable that the Native manufacture wilf ere 
long be altogether superseded. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—Hamilton slates that through¬ 
out this district there are many Hindoo schools in which the rudi¬ 
ments of the Bengalee language are taught. A public officer, in reply 
to the circular queries of the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, states that the only mode of instruction carried on by Natives 
is by means of domestic teachers employed by opulent Natives 
exclusively for their own families, but to whose instructions, as 
a favor, they admit a few of the children of their own domestics. 
It is added that a few of the middle ranks of society provide au 
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imperfect education for their children by contributing* a supply of 
rice and other articles of consumption to a domestic teacher, from 
whose instructions the children of those neighbors are excluded 
who may either be unable or unwilling to afford their share. From 
these statements, and from the preceding account of the depressed 
state of the principal manufeture of district, it may be inferred 
that popular instruction is at a very low ebb. 

Elementary School not Indigenous —For more than eighteen 
years an extensive circle of schools has been maintained in a high 
state of efficiency in Dacca, under the superintendence of Missionary 
connected with the Serampore mission. For a considerable time tie 
schools were supported by a local Society in correspondence with 
the Directors of the mission; but for some years past their expense 
has been met only in part by subscriptions in Dacca, and the defi¬ 
ciency* has been supplied from Serampore. This change is ascribed 
to the cause already mentioned, the gradual decline of Dacca which 
has fallen in importance both through the loss of trade and the cur¬ 
tailing of the Courts of Justice. The European society is no longer 
either in number or circumstances what it was a few years ago. 
Those who compose it however still take a lively interest in the 
progress of education. 

The schools for Native boys are eight in number, dispersed 
throughout the suburbs of the city, and giving instruction to 
about 697 scholars who receive a useful and Christian education in 
the Bengalee language. At first a strong prejudice existed against 
the schools, but now the children crowd to them and receive 
Christian instruction with delight. On occasion of the last an¬ 
nual examination in December 1834, a gentleman, who had taken 
an active part in eighteen previous annual examinations of the same 
schools, stated that the last excelled all that had gone before, 
although a large proportion of the children had been admitted 
since the examination in 1838. The entire number of boys 
attending the schools has been renewed at least six times since 
their first establishment, and thus each set of boys must have 
remained at school about three years. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning, —Hamilton speaks of certain 
schools in the district in which the principles or rather the forms 
of Hindoo religion and law are taught, but I have not been able to 
trace any further details respecting them. I find not the remotest 
reference to Mahomedan schools in a district remarkable for a 
large proportion of Moslem inhabitants. 

The public functionaries in 182*3 reported to the general 
Committee that no grants or endowments of any description 
for the purpose of education were kuovvn to exist in the district. 

Native Female Schools.-*- -There are eight Native female 
schools, in which 249 girls and young women are instructed in 
Bengalee. After learning to read, it would appear from the 
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published accounts that the instruction is exclusively religious. 
These schools are also in connection with the Serampore mission. 

SECTION IX. 

The District of Backergunge. 

Population -.—This district was formed about the year 1800 
from the southern portion of Dacca Jelalpoor, and the Courts of 
Justice and revenue are held at Burisal. In 1801, the total popu¬ 
lation was estiniaced at 926,723 inhabitants in the proportion of 
five Hindoos to three Mahotnedans, many of whom reside in 
boats the whole year. In 1584, a part of this district was over* 
whelmed by an inundation, succeeded by Mugh invasions, aided 
by the Portuguese of Chittagong; from the combined effects of 
which, it is said not to have recovered to the present day. A 
great destruction of life and property by inundation occurred in 
1822, In the southern quarter of the district there still exist 
several Portuguese colonies of probably two centuries* duration. 

Indigenous Schools .—I have not been able to obtain any 
information respecting indigenous schools, either elementary or 
learned, in this district, and I can only infer from the known state 
of education in other districts that here also such institutions must 
exist, although they have not in any way come under public 
notice. The Collector in .1823 reported that no endowments or 
funds for the purposes of education existed in the district. 

Native female Schools .—In 1834, there was a Native girls* 
school at Backergunge in connection with the Serampore mission, 
having 18 scholars in attendance. The prospects of success are 
said to be pleasing, and the common course of education is pursued 
with as good results as the circumstances and the tender age of the 
children will permit. 

SECTION X. 

The District of Chittagong, 

Population .—Exclusive of the Mugh settlers the total number 
of Bengalee inhabitants in 1801 was estimated at 1,200,000, but 
this is considered a large estimate when the limited are* and 
physical circumstances of the district are considered. The Maho- 
medans here exceed the Hindoo* in the proportion of three to two, 
but many of them have adopted the Brahmanual doctrines of 
caste and purity, and it is remarkable also that, although Chitta¬ 
gong was long possessed by the adherents of Buddha, in 180 lit 
scarcely contained one Buddhist of hereditary growth. The 
Bengalees live in detached houses, but at stated times once or 
twice a week assemble in open market-places to buy and sell. 

About 1783, when Arrnean was conquered by the Burmese 
a large migration of Mughs into the British territories took place, 
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some of whom adopted agricultural pursuits, but the majority 
became petty traders, while others settled as mechanics. In 1795, 
and in succeeding years, the migration of Hughs from Arracan was 
incessant. In 1824, war with the Burmese arose,, and led to their 
expulsion from Arracan and to the restoration of the Hughs to 
their native country. 

There i? still a Native class of Mughs in Chittagong, the 
remains probably of the first colony from Arracan that occupied 
Tripura, on the re-con quest of that territory from the Mahomedans. 
The eastern limits of the district have not been fully explored, but 
are principally occupied by rude aboriginal tribes more resembling 
the Burmese than the Hindoos, and by Hughs. The former do not 
appear to have aggregated into numerous societies, or to have any 
dependence on a general chief of their respective nations. Amongst 
the Hughs, the men have adopted the Bengalee dress, but the 
females retain that of Arracan and Ava. They eat every thing 
and with any body, but do not intermarry with strangers. The 
southern portion of the district is occupied by poor classes of 
herdsmen and families of roving hunters, who catch, tame, and 
occasionally eat wild elephants, the aborigines of the forests. 

I have not met with any account of the present state of the 
Portuguese population in Chittagong beyond a general reference 
to their ignorance and impoverished circumstances. Chittagong 
was first visited by them in 1581 where they settled in con¬ 
siderable numbers, and in conjunction with the Hughs or Arra- 
oanese, infested and desolated the south-eastern quarter of Bengal. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools,-- The. report made by the local 
functionaries in 1824 to the General Committee stated that there 
wore many private schools in the villages around Chittagong’, but 
their number or condition had not been ascertained. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous ,—In connection with the 
Semmpore mission there are two schools for Native boys at Chitta¬ 
gong, one of which is taught in Hindoostanee as its scholars are 
chieliy Mussulmans, and tho other in Bengalee as it is attended 
by Hindoos. The number of scholars in both is about 50, In 
the Hindoostanee school, Arabic and Persian appear to be taught 
as well as Hindoostanee, which would place it in the rank of 
a school of Mahomedan learning; but I apprehend some mistake, 
although it is expressly stated in one of the reports that six of the 
scholars “ were examined in their Persian, and Arabic attainments 
in which they appear very proficient.” 

Indigenous Schools of Learning ,—The official report of 1824 
makes no mention of indigenous schools of learning, and it is 
probable that few exist in this district. It is, however, stated that 
there is much land that lias been appropriated to charitable 
purposes, some for churches and some for the benefit of the poor, 
but no endowments were known at that time to exist for the 
benefit of education. 
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In 1827j the collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiries respecting a Native institution supported by endowment, 
and to report the result to Government. He reported that Meer 
Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of a mad rasa, 
and that they then yielded for the purpose of education not more 
than rupees 1,670 per annum, two-thirds of tho endowment 
having been judicially assigned to the founder's children in tho 
year 1790 ; that with the remaining one-third the then incumbent 
Maul a vi All Machtulul Khan Kcmoun professed himself unable 
to keep up the institution on its then present footin'', which 
provided for the instruction of 50 students and for the support of 
three teachers, one of Arabic and two of Persian} that tho 
number of students originally contemplated was 150: and that 
the buildings, consmted of a small mosque in good order and two 
low ranges of attached houses for the dwelling of (he master and 
dismples, which were of little value. The collector suggested 
that the lands would realize twice their present rental, if put 
up to the highest bidder by order of Government; and sub¬ 
mitted that they should be so re-let, and the proceeds paid to the 
Maulavj in monthly instalments, who in return should periodically 
submit his accounts and a report of the state of the institution to 
the Board of Revenue for the information of Government. The 
Governor General, m Council approved this suggestion and it was 
ordered accordingly. 


SECTION XT. 

The District of Tipbra. 

, ■ !801 > population of this district was 

estimated at 750,006 persons in the proportion of four Hindoos 
to three Mahomedans. This district is the chief eastern boun- 

fhfinef an<1 ^.eastern . 1 > aiits are . not yet accurately 

clamed. The Tripura nation or tribe continue to maintain a kind 
ot independent principality among the eastern hills about thirty 
° U ' e ® w ,: In features and manners they resemble the more 

r n - t10 ^, b In fch f l ; pn . QCes have adopted Hindoo names 
and usages, lhe three tribes into which the Tripuras are divided 

St rr k t i° ?r Ian » ua o e though varying hT character, 
bill! further towards the east between the territory of the Trinura 

race and the central inaccessible mountains, there "is a wide billy 

region occupied by the people called Kookies, the Lingaeh of the 

Indigenous Schools .-*I have no information regarding either 
common schools or schools of learning in this distrik Hamilton 
sta.-s, perhaps too positively, that there are not any regular schools 
or seminaries where the Hindoo and MahomedJ laws and 
religion are taught. In reply to enquiries made by the general 




Committee the local agents of Government stated in 1823 that 
they coulrj not discover that any endowments or funds of a public 
nature exist in the district, or that any grants have ever been 
made applicable to the purpose of public instruction. 

Elementary School not Indigenous .—tn 1820, a school was 
commerced by the Strain pore missionaries at Comilah , the capital 
of the district, encouraged by the pecuniary support of private 
individuals, but the attendance of the scholars was so limited and 
irregular that it was discontinued. The scholars were the children 
of laborers who needed their assistance in the fields. The local 
agents strongly recommend that in future attempts to spread edu« 
cation in the district, the Native zemindars, several of whom reside 
in Calcutta, should be solicited to give their co-operation, which 
would greatly contribute to the removal of prejudice and to the 
final success of the design. 

SECTION XII. 

Thb District of Mymunsino. 

Population .—This district is intersected through its whole 
extent by the Brahmaputra and the innumerable streams flowing 
into it ; and the surface of the country being low and flat it is 
during the height of the floods nearly submerged. In 1801, 
tho total population was estimated at 1,800,000 persons, and the 
majority of the inhabitants are stated to be Mahometans in the 
proportion of five to two Hindoos. 

Schools**—- Ha mi 1 to n states that there are not any regular 
seminaries in this district for teaching the Mahomedan law, 0 but 
that there are two or three schools in each pergunnah lor instruc¬ 
tion in Hindoo learning. The district is divided into nineteen 
pergunnahs and six tuppas, in all twenty-fivo local sub-divisions, 
which will sive from 50 to 60 schools of Hindoo learning in the 
district. The scholars are taught gratuitously, it being deemed 
disgraceful to receive money for instruction. 

Indigenous schools for learning imply the existence of indi¬ 
genous elementary schools, but I find no mention of them in any 
authority to which I have referred. 

The alleged non-existence of Mahomedan schools in a dis¬ 
trict in which the proportion of Mahomedans to Hindoos is as 
five to two is incredible. 

I have not been able to discover that any institution of' educa¬ 
tion that owes its origin to European philanthropy exists in this 
district. 

SECTION XIII. 

The District of Sylhbt. 

V Qpuiat%o)i % -~~ In 1801, the inhabitants of this district were 
computed at 188,245 men, 164,381 women, and 140,319 children, 
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fnaking a total of 492,945 in the ratio of two Mahomedaus to 
three Hindoos. The number of houses was estimated at 103,037, 
and the bjats belonging to the district at 23,000. The eastern 
and southern portions of the district are hilly; but the northern, 
central, and western parts, are flat and submerged during the rains. 
Although so large a proportion of the whole population is Maho¬ 
metan the rnosques have been long going to ruiu, while severul 
Hindoo temples have been erected and a few merchants have 
exchanged their thatched dwellings for others of brick and mortar. 
An authorized traffic in slaves has existed hero from time im¬ 
memorial ; and one of the Magistrates estimated this class at one- 
sixth of the whole population, progressively increasing by domestic 
propagation. The transfer of slaves takes place both with and 
without their consent, but in the latter case only the mildest 
treatment can secure the purchaser any benefit from his acquisition. 
Occasionally the poorer descriptions of free inhabitants sell them¬ 
selves when in extreme distress, and a few persons, principally 
slaves, are inveigled away by strolling mountebanks and 
mendicants. Women also of the poorer classes, when left 
widows, sell their children to procure food. Some have been 
hereditary slaves for several generations and are sold along 
with the estate on which they reside ; and others are imported 
from Cachar, Gentiah, &e., lying to the north and east of 
the district. The slave population of Sylhet appears to be 
principally divided into two classes; Jlrst, debtor slaves whose 
labour is taken or sold in payment of debt; and second, the 
descendants of such persons. The former, it is stated, seldom work 
out their freedom and the latter ure doomed to permanent slavery 
The bulk belong to the latter class, and are transmitted by the 
purchasers to their heirs from generation to generation. The 
slaves are trained up to perform useful work whether in the field 
or about the house. In some of the districts many of the slave¬ 
holders send out 6uch of their slaves ns they can spare from the 
ordinary work iu the house and field to lot themselves out as ser¬ 
vants or day-labourers, and receive for their own benefit the wages 
earned by them. Slaves are found in the ranks of some of th 
local military corps conducting themselves creditably as soldiers, 
and honestly yielding up their pay to their proprietors. 

The tribes bordering on Sylhet are the Cosseahs, Cacharees, 
Garrows, &c., who, with the exception of the Cosseahs, appear to 
use dialects having a common origin. The Cosseahs have no dis¬ 
tinct written character, and for purposes of correspondence employ 
the Bengalee language and scribes. These tribes, together with 
those of Assam and Munipore, merit separate investigation and 
report. 

School*.-— The information respecting the state of education 
in this district is exceedingly scanty, Hamilton states that there 



are no regular schools and seminaries for teaching the Hindoo or 
Mahomed an law, but that in different places there are private 
schools where boys are taught to read and write. Of Mymuu- 
eing tlie reverse was stated, that it had schools of learning, but 
nothing was said of elementary schools. It is probable that in 
Sylhet the former are to be found as well as the latter, although 
neither may be numerous or very efficient. 

In 1827, the Collector of the district was directed to make 
enquiry respecting a madrasa supported by endowments, and to 
report the result to Government. He reported that upon inves¬ 
tigation he had discovered sunnuds of endowments for the support 
of the shrine of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowance to 
lighting it up, and to the bestowment of alms and other charities, 
and other sunnuds containing* provisions for the education of 
students not attached to any public institution ; that the latter 
were of a very limited extent, and contained conditions for the 
support of the grantee and his family and descendants ; that the 
descendants of the grantee performed the obligations of the grant 
in so much as to instruct a few disciples in their own family ; and 
that the parties appeared to be extremely indigent, and the 
assigned lands not of sufficient importance to merit the inter¬ 
position of Government. Under these circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment resolved not to interfere with the endowments of this 
madrasa. 

SECTION XIV. 

The District and City of Moorshedabad. 

Population .—This district comprises a portion of territory in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. In 1801, the total population 
of the district, including the city, was estimated at 1,020,572 per¬ 
sons, in the proportion of two Hindoos to one Mahotnedan 

Indigenous Elementary Schools. othi«g is said of such 
schools by any of my authorities, but I deem it quite unquestion¬ 
able that, although possibly not very numerous, they exist to 
some extent both in the district and city. 

Elementary Schools not Indigenous .—I find mention made only 
of one such school. It is in the city and is connected with the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. At the close of 1834 it 
contained upwards of 60 regular scholars, but since the scriptures 
have been introduced as a class-book all the Brahmans and some 
other boys have left. Upwards of 40 remain. The higher classes 
are taught arithmetic, let ter-writing, geography, &c. 
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Indigenous Schools of learning *—In 1801, there w, as said to 
be only one school in the district for instruction in the M'ahomecUn 
law, while there were twenty for instruction in the Hi%] 00 laws 
and customs* It seems very probable that the numbly both of 
Hindoo and Makomedai) schools of learning was then atjd still is 
much greater* 

In December 1818, the collector of Moorshedabad forw m ded to 
the Board of Revenue the petition of one Kali Kanth Sanaa, paying 
for the continuance to him of a pension of five rupees per 
which bad been granted to his father, Jaya Ram Nyaya Panch annni 
by the late Maha Rani Bhawani, former zemindar of Chu<cfci a '/ t 
Bajshahy, for the support of a Hindoo college at that place. 
Collector accompanied the petition by a statement that the peTjau/n 
had, as represented, been enjoyed by the father of the petitioner 
and confirmed to him by the Government on the report of the 
Collector in 1796, and that the petitioner was of good character 
and qualified for the superintendence of the college. The Revenue 
Board on forwarding this petition and the Collector's letter to th© 
Government observed that the pension had in fact lapsed to/fcKe 
Government in 1811, the petitioner not being then qualified to 
discharge the duties of the office, but that it was intended fully to 
ascertain hie fitness for the office and in the event o t his compe¬ 
tency to give it to him. “ On general principles,” the Board aclded, 
“ we entertain the opinion that pensions granted for the mainte¬ 
nance of public institutions for education and instruction should 
not be resumed so long as they shall be appropriated bond fide for 
the purpose for which they were assigned ; and we obsorve on 
reference to our proceedings that Government has generally been 
pleased to continue pensions for similar purposes, the Board having 
previously ascertained the qualifications of the persons in whose 
favor they have been granted, and we are accordingly induced to 
recommend the present claim to the favourable consideration of his 
Lordship in Council ” On this recommendation the Government 
confirmed Kali Kanth Sarma in the receipt of this pension; and 
upon his decease in 1821 it was by the same authority conferred on 
his brother Chandrasiva Nyayakukara whose claim was undisputed 
and who then maintained seven students, five of them resident 
in his house. 


In July 1822, the Collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to 
the Revenue Board a petition from Kishanatb Nyaya Panchanand, 
the son of Ramkisore Sarma, reporting the death of his father, 
and praying the transfer and continuance to himself of a monthly 
pension of five Rupees which had been granted in 1798 for the 
support of a Hindoo seminary at Fyspur near Colapur . Tho Col¬ 
lector reported the petitioner to be the heir and rightful claimant 
of the pension and well qualified for the performance of the duties 
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of fche 6oho ( 'l. Under these circumstances the transfer of the pension 
from the i«»me of Ramkisore Sanaa to his son Kishanath Nvava 
PunehanaOd was authorized. 

Sefool* of Learning not Indigenous .—In 1826, Mr. W. L, 
Melville, who then held the situation of Agent to the Governor 
Geueral r't Moorshedabad, reported the establishment of a college 
and seho ol in t hat ci ty in pursuance of the orders of Government, 
in the e-ocomplishment of which he stated that ho had had to 
enoonv'ter some difficulties and delays. The head-maulavi ami 
other principal officers were selected ' from the Calcutta college, 
•~V* fthe expeetion of Mania vi Mosurat All, who out of deference 
e rel, ^«ous touents of the Nizam's family was chosen from the 
i sect. This Native, having been strongly recommended to 
the jlesident by the Nawub Mungle, was appointed maulavi and 
took * 01 the school, and although a man inferior in learning 

to t ; e teacher from the Calcutta college, he was equal to the duties 
of Ins appointment. It is added that it was not easy to find 
persons of the Sheah sect in that part of India who were eminent 
jHjholais. In the selection of pupils a preference was given to the 
hut mediate family of the Nizam, the members of which were en¬ 
couraged to avail themselves of its advantages; but after some 
considerable delay, as they did not embraoe the opportunity of 
entering tlm institution, the resident filled up the number of fifty 
students, of whom six were to attend the college and forty-four 
the school. The Government approved the conduct of Mr. 
Melville m the establishment of this college ar.d school, and in¬ 
structed aim to report the progress of the institution and to submit 
1 !S suggestions for it^ future management whenever ho might be 
prepared to do so. He was also authorized to draw from the 
hands of the Collector of the district the sum of Rupees 4,918-5- 
15, together with the monthly allowance of Rupees 1,500 on the 
same account, being an annua) charge of Rupees 18,000. This 
institution does not appearto be under the direction of the General 
Committee, tlioro being no mention of it in the Committee's report 
ot 1832* 

Native Female &yWz.—There is a Native girls' school at 
Moorshedabad m connection with the Missionary Society just 
mentioned. It is attended regularly by about 80 children, ->ome of 
the elder girls read the Gospel fluently, and the rest in lower 
classes are instructed in the usual native way. After their daily 
lessons are completed they all repeat a catechism and the lord's 
I layer, and conclude with singing' one or more I^eugalco hymns* 

SECTION XV. 

Tub District op JBeerbhoom. 

P^fw»-_In 1801, the population of Reerhhoom was 
estimated at 700,000 »n the proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
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Mahomed uw A considerable portion of this district is hilly, 
jungly, and thinly inhabited. Highway depredations were 
frequent, chiefly committed on Hindoo pilgrims jcurnejing 
through the forests to the sanctuary at Baidyanath, where there 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Siva. In 1814 an arrange¬ 
ment was made with the petty hill chiefs of the western jungles 
to secure their own abstinence from plundering, and also their 
assistance towards the suppression of robberies perpetrated by 
others. 


Indigenous 8choohs~~lL find no account of the state of indigenous 
education in this district. Hamilton is silent on the subject, and 
in reply to inquiries made by the General Committee in 1828, the 
local Age nt of Government stated that there were no seminaries for 
tHe instruction of youth in the district, either public or private, 
and, as I suppose must be understood, either elementary or learned. 
If, as I suspect, this statement is incorrect, it is the more extraordi¬ 
nary, because the agent appears to have taken a great deal of 
trouble to collect information regarding the means existing in the 
district supposed to be applicable to the encouragement of educa¬ 
tion. From the analogy of other neighboring districts, it seems 
incredible that there should bo no schools of any kind amongst a 
population in which there is a proportion of thirty Hindoos to one 
Mahomedan, 


In 1820 a Hindoo named S urban and, who claimed succes¬ 
sion to the office of ojha or bigh-priest of the temple of Baidyanath 
already mentioned, made an offer to the Government through the 
local agent to give 5,000 Rupees as an endowment for a Native school 
in the district on condition that his claim to the succession of th 
ojhaship might be sanctioned and established by the authority of 
Government. From a notice of this transaction contained in the 
records of the General Committee, it would appear that he 
actually sont the money to the Collector's office, and that in addi 
lion to the establishment of a school bo wished it to be in part, 
expended on the excavation of a tank at Soory, the chief town 
of the district. The offer was declined, and Sarbanand informed 
that he must abide the regular adjudication of the law courts 
on his claim, which proved unfavourable. 

The act ing agent and collector in Beerbboom in 1823 seems to 
have considered that the funds of the temple were liable to be 
applied to tpe establishment of public institutions, but it does not 
appear on what grounds this opinion was formed. According to 
nne account the collections of the temple average 30,000 rupees 
per annum, the amount depending on the number and liberalitv of 
the pilgrims. According to an official estimate made in 1822, the 
resources of the temple were supposed to be 1,50,000 rupees 
annually. A specific fact stated is that in two month* the collections 
amounted to 15,000 rupees, but it is not said whether the two 
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months were in the season of the your when the temple is most 
frequented. The present appropriation of the revenue after pro¬ 
viding, I conclude, for the current expense? of the temple, is to 
the support of religious mendicants and devotees. 

The acting agent and collector also submitted two statements 
of tlie quantity of land dedicated to various religious purposes, 
expressing at the same time the opinion that the produce of those 
endowments is generally estrauged from the purposes to which it 
was originally devoted, and enjoyed by persons who have no claim 
to it, He seems to have considered that these endowments also 
were applicable to purposes of education, but the reasons of the 
opinion are not given. The statements were prepared from the 
public registries of land and I subjoin them entire, noticing hen 
only their general results. These are that in twenty-two per- 
guimaha there are 8,348 beeghas, besides 39 separate mouzabs 
or villages of dewottvr lands; 16,831 beeghas of nazr lands; 
5,086 beeghas of chiraghi lands, and 1,015 beeghas of pirottur 
lands* In fifteen other pergumiahe that had been then recently 
transferred from the district of Moorshedabad to that of Beer- 
bhoorn, there arc 1,984 beeghas of dewotlur and 162 of pirottui 
lands, making the whole amount 32,877 beeghas of land, besides 
39 villages. I have added to the statements a brief explanation 
of the distinctive terms employed to describe the different sorts of 
endowed lands; and I have recorded these endowments in this 
place because they were in some way connected in the mind of the 
acting agent and collector with the means existing in the district 
for the promotion of education; but I would not be understood to 
express a concurrence in the opinion, if it was entertained, that 
their application to such a purpose could be rendered legally 
obligatory. As far as I oau ascertain from the terms employed to 
describe them they are religious endowments. With the voluntary 
consent of the holders, they are, as I understand, capable of being 
applied to promote education when viewed as a religious duty, 
but without that consent it would be unjust to employ them for 
such a purpose, and it would also be imprudent by the employment 
of qu estionable tneam in pursuit of a great public object, such as 
national education, to rouse the religious feelings of the country 
against it. 


Elementary School not Indigenous .—In connection with the 
Bapt ist Missionary Society at the head station of the district, there 
is a Bengalee School having about 50 scholars. 

Native Female School .—There were at one time several schools 
for Native girls in Beerbhoom, but they have all been formed into 
one Central School which is in connection with the Calcutta Baptist 
Female School Society. Until lately it contained upwards of 
eighty girls; but since the hurkaree employed to collect them was 
dismissed, and especially since the employment of Christian instead 
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of non-Christian teachers, the school has fallen a way fully one- 
half, there being at the date of the last report only forty girls on 
the list Almost all attend in the morning, but there is always 
R considerable deficiency in the afternoon. Reading, writing, 
cyphering, Bewiog, and Christian instruction ave the exercises of 
the school. 


Appendix to Section XV. 

(Extracted from the Records of the Cffeneral Committee of Public Instruction) 
Statement specifying the quantity of Lands as Dcwottur , <Sjv., 
situated in the t f nder-mentioned Vergunnahe in Ziliah Beeibboom, 


Nr m-M of PevgUuimb. 1 . 

Prifottnr 

Land. 

Nazi*. 

Chlrafjhi. 

PIrottur. 

Total Lands. 



Bn. IC. G. 

11s. K. 

a. 

Be. K. a. 

Ba. K. O. 

K, 

G, 

Burbuk Sing 


702 14 0 

1,408 16 

O 

103 16 

0 

107 10 

O 

2,400 16 

0 

Sturoop Sing 


1,224 17 0 

608 a 

0 

373 10 

0 

105 6 

0 

2,402 0 

: o 

H mi poor 


372 13 0 

1,826 11 

0 

40 0 

0 

3 6 

0 

2,247 * 

0 

Ttippdah Mali uj<vJ»V»ss 

60 10 0 

93 10 

0 

43 17 

0 

... 


103 3 

0 

Sabik Mourmaur 


337 4 0 

100 0 

0 

115 17 

0 

62 2 

0 

016 3 

0 

Kootulpoor 


04b 10 0 

200 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

46 16 

0 

1.006 6 

0 

Ju^noojol 


688 10 0 

0,827 a 

4 

130 6 

0 

103 1 

0 

7,780 4 

4 

Khuruti Burrob 


217 11 0 

Ml 18 

0 

... 


34 6 

0 

14 

0 

12kbnrnh»Ucn 


101 16 0 

617 13 

10 

2,483 6 

10 

66 13 

q 

3,16b 7 

0 

Khnlaojn 


600 14 16 

60 11 

0 

096 10 

0 

137 3 

0 

1,400 17 

1H 

Dtirroe ftfmue )iur 


41 14 0 



23J 8 

0 

14 10 

0 

2 87 10 

0 

Sbah AHampocr 

.... 

033 10 18 

1,289 17 

0 

130 5 

10 

97 1 

0 

2,400 a 

6 

Aleenuggnr 

... ' ... 

123 4 O 

f 1,084 4 O 

268 16 

0 

1 131 8 

0 



| 5,237 0 

0 

Sanbboom 


230 10 

0 

30 1 

0 

1 6 

0 

1,356 7 

0 

Talook 8oopoor 

... ... | 

248 10 0 

1,140 6 

0 

10 14 

0 

m 19 

0 

1,442 0 

0 

Koondakit Xurroa 


8 12 0 



... 




8 12 

0 

Poorunderpoor 


11 13 0 

68 4 

0 

43 14 

0 

a a 

0 

160 3 

0 

Hookmopoor 


098 16 O 

31 4 

0 

... 


. 


720 10 

0 

BhoorkOondah 

... 

09 11 0 

... 


... 


25 4 

0] 

04 12 

0 

Koonoo 

... 

... 

097 10 

0 

234 18 

0 

... 


03t 8 

0 

Mulloopoor 

... 

... 

0 1 

0 

267 17 

0 



270 IM 

9 


Total 

8,348 10 13 

16,331 14 J4 

6,080 0 

0 

1,016 10 

0 

30,781 16 

<* 


In Tnppah Sarhet, Deoghar, Uewottnrl « J9 Mouzag . 
Mouzaa of Bydeenath Thakoor, J 


5£;ixtn rtmstHooitf; 
T%* mh Vwmnbtr 1*23. 
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Endowments) four different kinds* 


Statement specifying the quantity of Lauds as Dewotlur, $rc., situated 
in the under- mention ed Ptryunnahs transferred from, Moor she - 
dahad to ttillah Bcerthoom. 


JVttitaNi oi' Tergunmiha. 

Dewottur 

Livid. 

JNA*r. 

Chiraghi. 

| 

Tvfottur. 

l 

i 

i 

Total Lfiml. 



113. It. O. 

Bo. K. g. 

Bs. K, G. 

Bs, K, G. 

ha. K. G, 

TonjiiutifCi Shahsalunporo 

94 12 15 

... 


1 0 10 

95 18 4> 

M 

'K.tti'guontf .. 

103 10 11 

... 


7 2 6 

410 12 10 


Mukooreo 

19 5 0 


Ml 


1» 6 0 

II 

Shii/tadporo 

228 15 0 



6 "e o 

234 14 IS 

- o • 

Kassupore 

22 8 0 



3 14 0 

25 10 0 


Rookoonpoxo ... 

158 f> 10 

... 



lr,ti ts 10 

' ’ If 1 

Katgurv 

180 8 8 



5 7 0 

235 15 6 

>» 

Jooar Ibrivhcrupore, 

26 2 O 

... 


10 3 0 

33 4 0 


Futtobiiug ... 

75 3 0 



1 6 0 

7« 8 0 


T>h<v.va 




1 17 0 

1 17 0 

II 

Rhocrpore 

110 10 10 

... 


20 9 5 

137 o r> 


Rutfhsing 

203 13 0 

... 


07 2 0 

300 15 0 


Kootuhaoto ••• 

270 8 8 



6 3 0 

885 11 8 

Chuhleh Gnlcootfuh 

7 4 2 10 



2 0 0 

7fl 3 10 

*» 

Buuhafc ... 

6 0 0 



... 

6 0 0 


Total 

um 2 5 

... 

| 183 10 10 

2,090 12 15 


HxiittMH ootf; > «T. M. CrAttHKTT, 

J%* 20 a Jyevembttr 1823. > * of Volketor. 

Dewottur lands are lands given by wealthy Hindoos toBrahmans 
for the maintenance of religion, in honor of the gods, and for 
the acquisition* of religious merit. The nature and extent of the 
obligation imposed by the endowment can be correctly under- 
.stood only by a reference in each case to the terms in which it is 
expressed ; but, in general, grantees are not much restricted in the 
application of the property, and they sometimes employ part of it 
in charity and in promoting learning. 

Nazr lands are such as are devoted by wealthy Musalmans to 
the use of those who give themselves up to the service of God; 
sometimes the land is retained in the hands of the owner, and the 
revenue derived from it is distributed with his ovvu hands to the 
devout and needy. 

Chiraghi lands are those the produce of which is devoted by 
Musalmans to defray the expenses attending the performance of 
certain religious services in honor of a pin or deceased spiritual 
guide to whom the religious merit is transferred. 

Pirottur are those which are applied to the same purposes 
with this difference that tbe merit is transferred to any deceased 
saint whom it may be desired to honor. 


SECTION XVI. 

The District of Rajsiiauy. 

Population- —In ISO) the number of inhabitants was esti¬ 
mated in round numbers at 1,500,000 iu the proportion of two 
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Raj shaky indigenous Schools of Learning, 

From the beginning of July to the 




Hindoos to one Mahomedan 
end of November the district is nearly submerged, 


Indigenous Elementary Schools, —1 do not find in any publica¬ 
tion or authority the slightest, reference to the state of elementary 
education in this district, although it is not to bo supposed that the 
inhabitants are entirely indifferent to the instruction of their 
children. 


Elementary School not Indigenous .—In a letter published iu 
one of the monthly journals dated September 1834 from Rampore 
Bauleah , I find mention made of a school at that, station under 
tho superintendence of an English gentleman ; but no account is 
given of it except by saying that it was succeeding beyond ex¬ 
pectation. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning,— There is no doubt that in 
this district there arc several schools of Hindoo learning, but 1 
find no mention of any of them except two which art: supported 
by an allowance from Government. In June 1813, the Collector 
of Rajshahy forwarded to the Revenuo Hoard a petition from 
Kassessor Baohusputy, Govindram Sirhafc, and Hurram Surma 
Buitacharjee, stating that their father had received from Rani 
Bhowannee an allowance of 90 rupees per annum for the support, 
of a college, which allowance on the decease of their father had 
been continued to their elder brother till his decea e ; and that 
since the date of that event they had kept up the establishment, 
and, therefore, prayed that tho allow 7 anco might be continued to 
them. 


The collector corroborated the averments in this petition, ob¬ 
serving that Kassessur discharged the duties ot one college in the 
town of Nattore, and that his two brothers had established another 
in the Mofussil. 

The Revenue Board, in forwarding the collector’s letter and 
the petition to Government, observed that the pension had been 
conferred by the authority of Government on the late Churulor 
Sikar Turkanshes for hkTlife, on a representation from the collector 
that he had no other means of subsistence, and was properly 
qualified and taught the sciences gratis ; that be was attended by 
many students ; was the only capable teacher in Nattore ; and that 
the continuance of his pension might be deemed a public benefit. 

The Revenue Board further submitted that, as it appeared the 
brothers maintained tho institutions of their father in full efficiency, 
the pension might be continued to them and theiv heirs in perpe¬ 
tuity, on the condition of their continuing to uphold these 
establishments under the supervision of the local agents of the 
British Government. The Bengal Government fully acquiesced iu 
this suggestion, and sanctioned the payment of the allowance of 
>0 rupees per annum on the condition stated by the Revenue 
Board. 
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SECTION XVII. 

Thk District of RaiVqpuk. 

Population ,—This is one of those districts on which Dr, 
Buchanan reported, but that copy of his reports which has been 
retained in India k defective on this district. Only one volume 
remains on Rangfmr out of three or four of which the report on 
this district originally consisted, and the missing volumes contain¬ 
ed the chapter which, in conformity with the arrangement he 
adopted in his reports on other districts, he most probably devoted 
to education. Hamilton apparently had an opportunity of 
inspecting the original Buchanan reports at the India House 
which, it is believed, are complete. 

In 1809 Dr. Buchanan estimated the population at £,785,000 
persons, of whom 1,530,000 were Mahomedaus, 1,194,850 were 
Hindoos, and the remainder 4,650 are called infidels, by which 
term it is probably meant that, without embracing either the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan faith, they retain the aboriginal super¬ 
stitious of the country. The principal sect among the" Hindoos is 
that of tho worshippers of the female deities. Tho whole number 
of Brahmans in 1809 was estimated at about 6,000 families, or one- 
forty-third of the whole Hindoo population. The proportion of 
the Mahomedan to the Hindoo population is about ten to nine, 
unci the faith of the former is stated to be daily gaining ground ; 
but the adherents of the two religions are on the most friendly 
terms. 

'The following are the divisions of the population with regard 
to occupation :— 

Persons who do not work ... ... 343,000 

Artificers ... ... ... 326,000 

Cultivators .... . 2,066,000 


Total ... 2,735,000 


The great fanners in Itangpur are mostly Brahmans, K ay as- 
tbas, and Mahomedans of some rank. Few especially of the 
older families ever visit each other, but live surrounded with 
dependents and flatterers, especially mendicant vagrants. Some 
families pretend to be of diviue origin ; others are descended from 
princes who have governed the country ; but a great majority of 
those who possess tho most valuable lands are new men who have 
purchased their estates at auction. Time in this district k mea¬ 
sured by clepsydras or water-clocks. Domestic slavery exists es¬ 
pecially along the Northern Frontier, and female prostitution is in 
a remarkable manner systematised. Education generally is in a 
very low state, on which account almost every person employed 
in any high department of the revenue or police is a stranger 
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llangpur, ignorance of the people, 


Few persons in the district are qualified for the occupation 
evm of a common clerk or writer. Soma of the stranger; bring 
their families with them, but by far the greater number leave them 
in their native district, and consider themselves us undergoing* 
a species of banishment. The small farmers are very timid and 
totally illiterate. Five or six: families commonly unite under me 
chief mau, who settles the whole of their transactions with their 
landlords, and to whose guidance they entirely surrender them¬ 
selves. Throughout the district the most opulent merchants and 
landholder* have no better habitations than the huts constructed 
of straw mats precisely of the same form and appearance as those 
of the lowest peasantry, but in greater number and larger 
dimensions. 


Rangpur bos on its frontier Nepal, Bhootan, Cooch Behar, 
Assam, and the country of the Garrows from which it is separated, 
not by large rivers, lofty mountains, or any other natural land¬ 
mark, but by imaginary and ill-defined boundaries. 


Indigenous Elementary Sc/too Is.- —In the absence of Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan’account of the state of education, the answers made by the 
canoongoes of the district to the circular inquiries of the General 
Committee in *1823 afford some information on which apparently 
dependence may be placed, The iniormation thus given to the 
Committee was communicated in a singularly ill-digested form ; but 
after comparing the various statements which it include:;, it would 
appear that in fourteen out of nineteen sub-divisions of the district 
there were no elementary schools whatever, and that, in the re¬ 
maining five, there were ten Bengalee schools and two Persian ones 
for elementary instruction. In some of the sub-divisions having 
no common schools, parents, to supply the want of them, either 
employ teachers in their own booses in whose instructions the 
children of neighbouring families are allowed to participate, or 
themselves instruct their own children. The employment of a 
private tutor and still more parental instruction would appear to 
be very common. In pome instances Hindoos are mentioned as 
teachers of Persian schools, and Mahomedans of Bengalee ones. 
In these schools the monthly payment for the instruction of one 
boy is from two to four and eight annas and even one rupee. The 
number of boys in one school did not exceed twelve, and there was 
sometimes as small a number as three taught by one master. In 
this district the boys are described as attending school from their 
seventh or eighth to their fifteenth year. The eanoongoes almost 
uniformly speak of the advantage which the district would derive 
from the encouragement given to education by Government. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Hamilton on the state of 
learning iu this district sny^ that a few Brahmans have acquired 
sufficient skill in astronomy to construct an almanac, and five or 
six Pundits instruct youth in a science named Jgo o, or magic, 
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comprehending astrology and chiromancy. Tho latter is rekcored 
a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and is mono¬ 
polized hy the sacred order. The Mahoraedans, lie adds, having 
no wise men of their own, consult those of the Hindoos. This 
account of the state of learning is very unfavourable and is not 
quite correct. The Agama shastra does not merely teach astro- 
logy and chiromancy, but is also occupied with the ritual obser¬ 
vances of modern E’.ndooism, and it is not the only branch of 
learning taught in the schools. 

From the details furnished by tho canoongoes, it appears that 
in nine sub-divisions of the district there are 4i schools of Sanskrit 
learning containing each from 5 to 25 scholars, who are taught 
grammar, general literature, rhetoric, logic, law, the mythological 
poems, and astronomy, as well as the Agama shastra. The 
students often prosecute their studies fill they are thirty-five and 
even forty years of age, and are almost invariably the sons of 
Brahmans. They are supported in various ways—first, hy the 
liberality of those learned men who instruct them ; secondly, by 
the presents they receive on occasions of invitation to religious 
festivals and domestic celebrations; thirdly, by their relations at 
home; and fourthly, by begging, recourse being had to one means 
when others fail. The instructors are enabled to assist their pupils, 
sometimes from their own independent means, sometimes from the 
occasional gifts they receive from others, and sometimes from the 
produce of small endowments. At least ten are stated to have small 
grants of land for the support of learning, one of these consisting 
of 25 beoghas of 'Brahraottur land, and another of 176 beeghas of 
lakhiraj land. The quantity of land in the other cases is not 
mentioned, but it is not stated to be generally Brahmottur. 

In one instance it is stated that the owner of the estate on 
which the school is situated gave the Pundit a yearly present of 32 
rupees, and in another instance a monthly allowance of 5 or 
8 rupees. In a third instance the Pundit W tho school lived on 
his patrimony, and at the same time acted as family priest to 
the zemindar. 

Native Female Education .—In Rangpur it is considered highly 
improper to bestow any education on women, and no man would 
marry a girl who was known to bo capable of reading; but as 
girls of rank are usually married about eight years of age, and 
continue to live with their families for four or five years afterwards, 
the husbands are sometimes deceived, and find on receiving their 
wives that, after marriage, they have acquired that sort of know¬ 
ledge which is supposed to be most inauspicious to their husbands. 
Although this female riidition scarcely over proceeds further 
than being able to indite a letter and to examine an account, yet 
it has been the means of resetting many families from threatened 
destruction. 
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The women of rank live much loss dissipated lives than the 
men, and are generally better fitted for the management of their 
estates, on Which account they are considered 'intolerable nuisances 
by the harpies who seek to prey on their husbands and to plunder 
their estates. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The District or Din aj pur. 

Population .—In 1808 the total population of the district was 
estimated by Dr. Buohanan at 8,000,000 of persons, of whom 
2,100,000 were Muhomedans and 900,000 Hindoos, or in the 
proportion of seven of the former to three of the latter. The 
Hindoos appear at onetime to have been almost entirely extirpated, 
most of those now in the district being the progeny of new¬ 
comers, The greater part of the landlords are new men who have 
recently purchased their estates, and who were formerly either 
merchants, manufacturers, agents of landholders, or native officers 
of Government. The old zemindars are either the prey of reli¬ 
gious mendicants or ave totally abandoned to sottish dissipation. 
Of the Hindoo population only 70,000 belong to the pure tribes, 
the remainder being impure, very low, or utterly degraded. 
Slaves are not numerous. They were mostly purchased during 
the great famine of 1769 and the scarcity of 1787; but they 
turned out so idle and careless that their employment was found 
much more expensive than that of hired laborers. The following 
are the principal towns :—Dinajpur containing in 1808 about 
5,000 houses and 30,000 inhabitants ; Maida 3,000 houses; Gaur 
8,000; and Ray gunge 1,000. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—The state of elementary educa¬ 
tion in this district is, according to Dr. Buchanan, very low. 
Natives of the district qualified to hold any office superior to that 
of a common clerk are difficult to bo found, and of course stran¬ 
gers fill the principal offices both public and private. 

The district has twenty-two police sub-divisions of which 
thirteen contain 119 elementary Bengalee schools and nine Persian 
ones, nine of the sub-divisions having no elementary schools what¬ 
ever. In the towns of Dinajpur and Malda the average number 
of scholars to each master is about 20 and the fees are from tour 
to eight annas a month, according to the progress the children 
have made. On an average the fees are six annas each or seven 
and a half rupees a mouth for 20 scholars, which in this district 
is a decent income ; but in country places the average number of 
scholars does not exceed twelve, and the fees are from one to four 
annas, or on an average two and a half annas a month, so that the 
total average income is only one rupee and 14 annas a month. 
Even these small fees are beyond the reach of the bulk of the 
people, so that;, were not many parents at the pains to instruct 
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their own children, very few would be able to read and write. 
Even with this assistance Dr. Buchanan is of opinion that nob 
more than one-sixteenth of the men born in this district acquire 
these accomplishments. 

The Persian schools are nearly as much frequented by Hindoos 
as by Mahometans, for the Persian language is considered as 
a requisite accomplishment for every gentleman, and it is absolutely 
necessary for those who are candidates for offices in the courts ol 
law. The number of pupils in the district is very small, and most 
of the people of any rank or wealth have their children instructed 
by private tutors who are procurable on the most moderate terms. 
The studies usually pursued are forms for correspondence, process of 
law, and legendary tales. The Hindoostanee would appear to be 
only colloquially known to the population, and the people ot 
higher rank teach their children to speak a high style of it, con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of Arabic and Persian terms. Although 
Mahoinedans form the majority of the population, and the 
Hindoostanee is generally understood, yet it is not taught in any 
school nor spoken by the common people who have either adopted 
03’ never relinquished the dialect of Bengal. 

Dr. Buchanan exprossesihe sound and judicious opinion that 
no considerable improvement in the education of Indian youth can 
be hoped for until each popular language has obtained some books 
fitted to render th common people wiser and better. He adds 
that the books wanted for this district should be composed by 
Mahomed tins, who are the majority of the people, and arc most in 
want of instruction. 

Momentary School not Indigenous The wife oi a Missionary 
in connection with tho Seramporo Mission has established a boys 
school at Sadhamihal in this district, where every previous attempt 
of the kind had proved abortive. She has had a regular attend¬ 
ance of full £0 children, and her continual superintendence has 
secured a very gratifying progress in tho scholars. At the begin¬ 
ning there was only one boy in the place who was known to fcc able 
to read, but now the whole of the first class read the New Testa¬ 
ment, and a number more are advancing to the same degree of 
proficiency. 

Indigenous Schools of Learning.— Of the twenty-two sub-divi- 
sions of the district, there are fifteen without any schools of learning, 
and the remaining seven have only sixteen schools. Most ot the 
teachers possess lands which enable them to provide for fcheir own 
subsistence as well as that of their pupils, and they receive gifts 
from all Hindoos of any distinction. There is, however, no neces¬ 
sity for a person who holds these lauds to instruct youth, and 
when the celebrity of a teacher has procured large grants oi land, 
his heirs, although they continue to enjoy the estate, are not bound 
to teach. They may retain the high title of Pundit without 
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devoting themselves to the buisness of instruction, or they may- 
even betake themselves to the degarding affairs of the world 
without forfeiting the property. Very much, however, to the credit 
of the Brahmans, such a neglect is not usual, and one son of the 
family continues generally to profess the instruction of youth. 
If there are other sons they follow their natural inclination, With 
such a system, however liberal it may be in appearance, and to 
whatever merit the individual professors are justly entitled, it must 
be evident that the work of education will go on but slowly* It 
is even to he feared that it would altogether stop, were it not for 
the charity which usually follows considerable reputation as a 
teacher. 


Students usually commence the study of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage about twelve years of age, after they have been instructed 
in the knowledge taught in the elementary schools. The principal 
studies are, as elsewhere in Bengal, grammar, law, and metaphysics, 
and less frequently the philosophical theology of the veds, the 
ritual of modern Hindooisrn, and astronomy, to which may bo added 
medicine or rather magic. 

The Veidyas or medical tribe, and even some rich Kayasthas, 
are permitted to study such portions of Sanskrit literature as have 
been composed by wise men ; but they are excluded from what¬ 
ever is supposed to be of divine origin and authority. Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan remarks that the exclusiveness with which Sanskrit learning 
has been appropriated to the sacred tribe may have tended to in¬ 
crease the general ignorance; but that there can be no doubt that 
those who possess it enjoy very considerable advantages over their 
countrymen. The Brahmans generally speaking have an intelli¬ 
gence and acuteness far beyond other Hindoos ; and he further 
thinks that they are subject to fewer vices, and that those persons 
will be found to approach nearest their good qualities who are 
admitted even to the porch of science. Here as well as else¬ 
where it will be found that although intellectual cultivation and 
moral excellence are neither identical nor always concomitant, yet 
the addiction to intellectual pursuits and enjoyments, cctieris 
paribus, leads to the elevation and improvement of the moral 
character. Amongst the multiplied means, therefore, which civi¬ 
lization and philanthropy will suggest for the reformation of a 
whole people, let us not altogether neglect one of which, however 
unfamiliar it may be to our conceptions, experience has established 
the utility, and which has in fact been the salt of the earth, pre- 
serving the country for centuries past amid general debasement 
and corruption from total ignorance and depravation. 

It does not appear that there is any school in which Arabic or 
the sciences of the Mahoniedans are taught,—a remarkable 
fact respecting a populous district in which so large a proportion 
of the inhabitants is Mahomcdnn. 
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Although some of the Mahometan priests can read the 
portions of the koran that are appropriated for certain ceremonies* 
yet Dr. Buchanan heard a general complaint from the kazis that 
few understood a single word of that language* and that the 
greater part had mearly learned the passages by rote so as to 
enable them to perform the ceremonies. 

Native Female Education .—The education of native females 
would appear to be viewed in the same light in this district as in 
llaogpur. Women are not only not educated, but the idea of 
educating thorn even in the most elementary knowledge is treated 
with contempt and even reprobation. 


Appendix to Section XVIII. 


'Extracted from the General Statistical Table of T)r . Buchanan's 
Report on the District or Zitlah of Dinajpur . 
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Purneah, its staves and dialects. 

SECTION XIX. 

The District of Pubneah. 

Population .—Jn 1789 Mr. Suetonius Grant Ilontly, then 
Collector of Purneah, compuoed the number of villages within the 
imits ot the district at 5,800, from which he inferred a population 
of 1,200,000 persons. In 1801 Mr, W. S. Rees reported the 
number of villages to be 7,05(5 and the estimated total population 
1,450,000 persons. Dr. Buchanan was of opinion that, during 
the forty years prior to 1810, the population of Purneah had nearly 
doubled, and his computation, the result of a much more laborious 
investigation, exhibits a total population of 2,904,380 persons in 
the proportion of forty-three Mahomed a ns to fifty-seven Hindoos. 

Of 1 the latter more than half still consider themselves as 
belonging to foreign nations either from the west or south, 
although few have any tradition concerning the era of their 
migration, and others have no knowledge of the country whence 
they suppose their ancestors to have come. Comprehended in the 
above population are various classes of slaves. They are allowed 
to marry and their children become slaves ; but the individuals of 
a family are seldom sold separately. One class of slaves are the 
most useful description of labouring people. Their owners seldom 
use the power they possess of selling them. Although the 
Mahomedans are in proportion fewer than in Dinajpur, they have 
more influence, much moro of the land being in their possession. 
Tl-e manners of the capital town are entirely MahomeiLin, and 
the faith is apparently gaining ground. Except artists, all the 
Mahomedans call themselves shaik as deriving their origin from 
Arabia, but a great majority arc not to be distinguished from the 
neighbouring Hindoo peasantry. In 1810 there were twelve 
families of Native Christians who are called Portuguese and who 
are chiefly employed as writers. Among the Rajpoots are a few 
Sauras or worshippers of the sun. Within the whole district 
there are reckoned to bo 482 market-places, and the principal 
towns are —Purneah containing 6,00(1 houses, Bautpoor 1,400 
Kushba 1,400, Bhamdaha 1,300, and Matanti 1,000. 

According to Buchanan the dialects spoken in the district 
are in a state of great confusion. The emigrations appeared to 
him to have been so recent that the people had not yet moulded 
their discourse into a common language. The Bengalee and the 
H in dec, and different dialects of each, contend for the mastery. 
The Bengalee character is very little used, and except amom* tlm 
traders ot Bengal settled in almost every part, it is chiefly 
confined to tho eastern sub-divisions, and even there the accounts 
of wi® zemindars are kept both in Nagree and Bengalee. 

ln the sub-divisions of Sibgunj, Bholahat, Kaleyachak 
Knarwa, N eh eager, Delalgunj, and Udhrail, the Bengalee language 
is by far the most prevalent. In Gorgurilah and Kirch.ig.mj' both 
dialects and both characters are very much intermixed, so that i(. 
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ould be difficult to say with certainty which is most prevalent. 
The Bengalee perhaps is a little more common in the former, and 
the Hindee in the latter, In Bahadurgunj and Matagari on the 
frontier of Morung, many of the tribes iVom the east speak 
.Bengalee. The Hindee and Mithila are, however, by far the most 
prevalent, and in all the remaining sub-divisions little else is 
spoken in conversation. The oral use of Hindoostanee is generally 
understood except; among the very lowest of the people. The 
western portion of Ptirneah formed part of the ancient kingdom 
of Mithila, together with the modern districts of Tirhoot and 
Sanm in Behai* and part of the adjacent tracts now possessed by 
the Nepoulese. Within those territories a distinct language was 
spoken still named the Mithila, or Trihutya, or Tirahuti, and 
accordingly in the western portion of Purneah learned Hindoos 
still use in their literary compositions the character called Tirahuti 
which differs little from the Bengalee in form, but muoh in pronun¬ 
ciation. With some exceptions, the Brahmans of Mithila pro¬ 
nounce their words nearly in the same manner with those of the 
south of India. The dialects of the Bengalee language, where it 
is spoken, ai'e exceedingly impure. There is not only a difference 
in almost every petty canton, but even in the same village several 
dialects (Mithila, Magadha, Sambhal, &c.) are often in common 
use, ea h caste retaining the peculiar words, acceptations, and 
accents of the country from which it originally came. The Hindee 
is ip a still greater state of confusion. There are local dialects 
which often vary so much that one is not only not spoken, but not 
even understood, by those who use the other. There are, however, 
two chief dialects. One is an Ajpabkasha or vulgar tongue, spoken 
by the lowest classes, by the women, and even by a large proportion 
of the Brahmans. This dialect contains many songs and several 
hymns in praise of the village deities, but none of them appear to 
have been committed to writing. The second is called Desbashct or 
the language of the country, and is spo^in by a considerable 
portion of the Brahmans and persons of the higher ranks and also 
by a very small proportion of the women, but even these use the 
first dialect when they speak to their servants. The Desbaska is 
also used in correspondence by persons of rank and education, but a 
good many who can speak it, or understand it when spoken, espe¬ 
cially among the Brahmans, cannot write it at all, and several use 
it in business without acquiring a pure style. Not. above 3,000 men 
in tlie whole district understand this language, 90 as to gpeak it 
with propriety, nor can half that number write it. Perhaps 500 
women understand it when spoken, and of these only about 20 
were known to be able to coi*respond in this dialect, or indeed in 
any other, and all these lived to the west ot the Kosi river. It is 
only on the west side of the Kosi that there is any considerable 
degree of education among the people of this district who speak 

the Hindee language. 
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the preceding details, I have endeavoured faithfully to 
abstract Dr. Buchanan's account of the confusion of tongues 
prevailing in this district, although I am not sure that I have 
always caug-h his meaning which is sometimes obscurely expressed. 
The statements it contains are curious, and probably in most res¬ 
pects correct but I should apprehend that in some instances ho 
may have transformed mere provincialisms, such as are found to 
exist in the counties of England, into radical diversities of 
language. 

Indigenous Elementary Schools .—In the eighteen sub-divisions 
of the district, Dr. Buchanan found 648 elementary schools 
amongst the Hindoo population, there being only one sub-division 
entirely destitute of such schools. These schools he considered 
very inadequate to the demand, and a largo proportion of tho 
children of the district are taught to road and write by their 
parents. A few teachers in the principal towns keep public schools 
attended by from 15 to 20 boys, but in general the teacher is hired 
by some wealthy man who gives him wages and food and com¬ 
monly allows him to teach a few children belonging to his neigh¬ 
bours, but some refuse this accommodation. Other employers do 
not undertake to feed the teacher daily, and he has to go in turns 
to the houses of the parents of the children whom ho instructs. 
In this district no one teaches to read the Hindee (Nagree ?) 
characters without at the same time teaching his scholars to 
write them. 

The number of Akhuns or inferior description of Mohorne- 
dan teachers is stated by Dr. Buchanan to have been 66, there 
being six district* that have none at all. The Persian or Arabic 
characters arc taught without writing them which is made a 
separate study. By far the greater part of the people who in 
this district acquire tho mystery of reading tho Persian character, 
proceed no further, nor'do they attempt to understand what they 
read. This character is very little used for writing Hindoostanoe, 
which indeed is chiefly a colloquial language, and is seldom written 
even in the transaction of business. Many, however, study tho 
Persian language, and it is supposed that there are about 1,000 
men capable of conducting business by means of it ; but iti 
general they have confined their studies merely to the forms of 
correspondence and law proceedings. Few, indeed, are supposed 
to be elegant scholars, and none profess to teach the higher parts 
of Persian literature. 

The results of elementary education throughout the district 
are given by Dr, Buchanan in a separate table, from which it appears 
that, according to his information, there were 18,650 men capable 
of keeping common accounts, 16,550 who could sign their names, 
and 1,880 men and 483 women who understood ,ke common 
poetry. 
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Indigenous Schools of Learning .—Throughout, the district 
Dr. Buchanan reckoned 1 19 schools of this description, possessing 
various degrees of respectability* The subjects taught are gram¬ 
mar, logic, and law, astronomy and the modern ritual, the teachers 
of the two latter, although classed as learned men, being less res¬ 
pected than the former. Some even of the most respected class 
were reputed to possess but superficial acquirements. The students 
arc said to be inattentive and to take long vacations. About as 
many students go to other districts from Purneah as are attracted 
to it from other quarters. No Pundit had above eight scholars 
altogether which is less than two for each teacher, The Pundits 
hi the district, including the professional teachers, amounted to 
247, but the claims of many to the title were deemed questionable. 
A great many other persons to the number of 1,800 or 1,900 
assume the title of Pundit, but are distinguished from the former 
by the uamo of dasakarmas. They officiate as priests to the 
Sudras, and towards the west they act in the same capacity for 
very low castes ; but in those parts few can read or write any 
language. They understand, however, the poetical legends when 
read, have acquired some knowledge of the marvels they contain, 
have committed to memory the necessary forms of prayer, ami can 
perform the usual ceremonies. In the eastern parts of the district, 
where the manners of Bengal prevail, there is a class of Brahmans 
who officiate for the lower castes of Sudras, and their knowledge 
is nearly on a level with that of the dasakarmas. The dasakarmas, 
who act as priests for the higher order of Sudras, can read and are 
able to pray from a book, A good many of them have studied 
for a year or two under a learned teacher, and have some slight 
knowledge of grammar and law. Some of them can understand 
a part of the ceremonies which they read, and some also can note 
nativities. A very few of the medical tribe in the south-east 
corner of the district have studied the sacred tongue. 

It is remarked that science is almost entirely confined to two 
of the corners of the district, the old territory called Gour> and the 
small portion situated to the west of the Kosi. In the former 
ease, the effect is attributed to the care of a native public officer 
who had several estates in that vicinity, and still retained a part- at 
the time of Dr. Buchanan's investigation. He appointed six 
pundits to teach, and gave them an allowance besides the lands 
which they possess. They arc reckoned higher in rank than the 
other professors in the vicinity, and aro called raj-pundits. The 
thirty-one pundits in that quarter addict themselves chiefly to the 
study of grammar, law, and the mythological poems. Logic and 
metaphysics are neglected, as well as astronomy and magic. In 
the western side of the district there are no less than thirty-three 
touchers within a small space, and there astrology as well as 
metaphysics is studied ; mythological poems are not much read 
nnd magic is not known The number of the teachers is owing to 
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patronage of the Ivajiihs of Darbhanga to whom the greater 
part o! the lands belong; but their patronage did not appear 
to be very efficacious. for, of the thirty-three Pundits in the whole 
territory west of tho Kosi, only eight were considered well-versed 
in the sciences and learning, which they professed to teach, viz., one 
in logic and metaphysics, three in grammar, aud four in astrology. 
All these are Mithila Pundits. 

Dr. Buchanan has communicated some details of the propor¬ 
tions in which the different branches of learning were studied. 
Eleven Pandits taught metaphysics; of these six con lined thorn- 
selves entirely to that branch , one also taught grammar, another 
added law; two others with law also read the Sri bhvgvut ; anti 
one man included the whole of these within the range of his in- 
Emotions. There were no less than thirty-one teachers of the 
law, of whom one only confined himself to that pursuit; twenty of 
them taught one additional science j and of these nineteen taught 
grammar, and one logic and metaphysics j eight taught two addi¬ 
tional branches, of whom three taught grammar and explained the 
hhagvut, two taught logic and metaphysics and also explained the 
bliagv ut, two taught grammar and the modern ritual, and one 
taught grammar and astronomy. Two taught three other 
branches, one explaining grammar, logic and the mythological 
poems, and the other substituting the modern ritual for logic. 
Ot eleven teachers of the astronomical works, te professed; 
nothing; else. Of seven persons who taught the p a ritual, 
one only confined himself to it, two professed the tnree taught; 
grammar and the metaphysical poems, and six w 
grammar. Only five Pundits limited themselves * '"aching 

of gran.mai. 


With regard to the. state of medical e and practice. 

Dr. Buchanan ascertained that there wer; '«% Bengalee 

praetif oners who used •pcan tat ions (mmi >as ) > - 'ty-seven who 
• ejected them and adm ,n,3t **—y} medicine, !,n d dve Mahomedan 
physicians who seemed to *>e Bttlo superior to the Hindoos. The 
doctrines of both are > ,ear b' the sn mej anr \ s em to be founded on the 
school of Galen. Th ose w ho pracui^ at j ai ge make from 10 to 20 
Rupees a month. TO'-hf do not keep u ie r recipes or -doctrines 
secret, but seemed to practice in a liberal j»..nncr, although without 
having gidned a. high reputation. A cons/lerable number are ser - 
vants, and attend or wealthy families for a ninthly pension. iV'.anv 
of them cannot reed. There is another clfs of' medical, practi¬ 
tioners who reject incantations and exhibit helu.. T/ Jey have no 
books, and the greater part cannot read the vulgar tongue. They 
have been early instructed j n the use of certain herb?, in certain 
diseases. Dr. Bud anan heard of about 450 of them, but they 
seemed to be chiefly confined to the Hindoo divisions of the 
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district, and they are held in very low ^stiniatioii. There is also a 
class of persons who profess to treat sores, but they are totally 
illiterate and destitute of science, nor do they perform any 
operation. They deal chiefly in oils. The only practitioner in 
surgery was an old woman, who had become reputed for extracting 
the stone from the bladder, which she performed after the manner 
of the ancients. 


According to Dr. Buchanan the science of the Arabs has been 
exceedingly neglected in this district, so that very few even of the 
kabh ate supposed to understand the koran or any Arabic work on 
grammar, law or metaphysics. He did not hear of on a man who 
attempted to teach no y of these branches of learning*, and he 
expresses a doubt, whether even one man employed in administering 
the Mahomedan law and born in the district was tolerably well- 
versed in the subject, or so well informed or liberally educated is 
the common attornies in a country town or England. 


A I VKNDIX TO SECTION XIX. 

ttrtract from faunal Statistical Table, of Dr. Buchanan'* Report on the Dhtrkt or tfittnh qf 

j’urnta. 
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Extract from Table No.- 12 of J)r. Buchanan's Report on Pnrnea, explaining the date of Education 

among the People of that District. 
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SECTION XX. 

CoNO.Lt'S IOIT, 



It. was ray intent,‘an ai’kr treating of Bengal to extend this 
viov/ of the .state of Native education to Assam, Arrao&n, the con¬ 
quests south of Rangoon, and the Straits Settlements ; to the Pro 
vinees oi Behar, Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, the country between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, and the Suugor and Nerbudda territories:. 
To arrange the materials I have collected for that purpose, would 
occupy the time which must be employed in filling the outline now 
sketched of the state of education in Bengal, and my first purpose, 
therefore, must for some time at least be postponed. * 

In preparing the present sketch I have sometimes feared that 
.1 was yielding to the temptat ion of unnecessary diffuseness; but 
l am re-assured by observing that the sort of information which 
• nave collected and placed upon record is precisely that which 
His Majesty's Government at home have in two different instances 
sought or desired to obtain, With a view of endeavouring* to 
ascertain the statistics of education, in England, the late Govern¬ 
ment in L s 33 requested returns to be made to certain questions 
iron) each town, chapelry, and extra-parochial place in England and 
Wales, specifying the amount of the population; the number of 
the schools, whether infant, daily or Sunday schools, established or 
dissenting, endowed or unendowed ; the numbers, sexes, and ages 
of the scholars; the salaries and endowments of the teachers, 
Scc.j &o«, &e. (ico Journal of Education No , XIII, Jot January 
In a discussion which took place in the House of Lords 
on the 27th of February 1835, respecting the means of giving 
complete effect to the Act for the emancipation of slaves in tbio 
West Indies, the Secretary for the Colonies stated that <l any plan 
of Government on the subject of education mifct he attended with 
considerable expense ; but lie was anxious to see what could bo 
done by ihe colonies themselves, by religious and patriotic societies, 
and by private individuals, before he called on Parliament for aid” 
It thus appears to be the deliberate and practical conviction of Mis 
Majesty's Government, both under the present and under the late 
administration, and with reference to England and Wales os wall 
as to the West Indies, that the first step towards a national system 
is to ascertain what has been or can be done for the promotion of 
education by private means. In undertaking and prosecuting, 
inesblote, the investigation of which I now present the first-fruits, 
we ate encouraged by the example and stimulated by the declared 
opinions of His Majesty’s Government, the gratifying spectacle 
being.thus presented of similar and simultaneous e/torts in Eng¬ 
land, in the West Indies, and in British India, to promote the 
groat cause of general education. 



C a. r. e t> x x a 


W. ADAM. 
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STATE 01 : EDUCATION IN EAJSHAEI. 

Submitted in 1838 


Ths r port on the State of Education dated .1st July IS35 
presented a view of the information possessed on that subject at 
that date with reference to all the districts of Bengal ; and the 
object of the report, now respectfully submitted to the General 
Committee of Public Instruction for the information of Govern¬ 
ment, is to fill up a small portion of the outline then sketched 
with ampler, and it is hoped more accurate, detail 

The district to which those details exclusively relate is that 
of Rajshahi, to which attention was, in the first place, directed on 
the following grounds:—The route prescribed to Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (Hamilton) in conducting the statistical investigations 
which be. undertook by the orders of Government about 30 years 
ago, as quoted in the preface to the printed edition of his report 
on the district of Diuajpur, is described m these terras—" The 
Governor General in Council is of opinion that these inquiries 
should commence in the district of Rangpur, and that from thence 
you should proceed to the westward through each district on the 
north side of the Ganges until you reach the western boundary of 
the Honorable Company’s provinces. You will then proceed to- 
wards the south and east until you have examined all the districts 
on the south of the great river, and afterwards proceed to Dacca side 
and the other districts towards the easiern frontier/’ In confor¬ 
mity with these instructions, Dr. Buchanan visited and examined 
the Bengal districts yf Llnngpm, iDioajpur, and Purniya ; and 
when the route to be flowed in the present inquiry came under 
consideration, it was Proposed and sanctioned that the general course 
prescribed to Dr. should be adopted—not retracing any 

of the ground already trodden by him, but beginning from the 
point in Bengal at Mnoh his labors appear to have been brought 
to a close. ^ If his invesiigscions bad been prolonged, the district 
of Rnjsuahi, in pursuance of bis instructions, would probabl) have 
received his earliest attention, and it has consequently formed the 
first subject of the present inquiry. 

The appended tables relate only to one thana av police sub¬ 
division of that district. I at first contemplated the practicability 
of traversing the entire surface of every district and of reporting 
on the state of education in every separate thana which it con¬ 
tained; but when I actually entered on the work, I found that an 
adherence to the instructions I have received would rende r this 
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possibly.o? poseiblf only with such a consumption of time and 
such a neglect of-purposes of practical and immediate utility, as 
would tend to frustrate the object in view. My instructions state 
that “ the General Committee deem it more important that the 
information obtained should be complete a** far as it goes, clear 
and specific in its details, and depending upon actual observation 
or undoubted authority, than that you sKot M hurry over a large 
space in a short time, and be able to give only a crude and im¬ 
perfect account of the state of education within that space. With 
» view to ulterior measures, it is just as necessary to know the 
extent of the ignorance that prevails where education is wholly or 
almost wholly neglected, as to know the extent of the acquire¬ 
ments made where some attention is paid to it.” The soundness 
of these views will not be disputed, bat to extend over every sub¬ 
division of every district throughout the country, the minute 
enquiry which they prescribe is not ( he work of one man or of one 
life, but of several devoting their whole lives to the duty. With¬ 
out attempting, therefore, what it would be impossible to accom¬ 
plish, I have sought, to fulfil the instructions of the Committee by 
thoroughly examining the state of education in one of the 
sub-divisions of the district which, with such qualifications 
m will appear to be necessary, may be taken as a sample of the 
white ,• while, at the same time, the state of education generally 
in the other sub-divisions, and of particular institutions worthy of 
note, has not been neglected. 


SECTION I. 


Sub-Divisions and Population. 


Rajshahi was formerly the most extensive district of Bengal, 
comprehending, according to Major R&rmelP’? computation in 1784, 
1 B,999 square miles ; at vvinich period also the population appears to 
have been estimated at 1,907,703. After that (late several important 
porgunnahs were detached from it, and joined* ^ * s believed, to the 
district oi Moorshedabau; and in 1801 the population of Raj- 
shahi was estimated at l,o00,000. About twd nt f“*^ ve years a,go, 
two thanas, viz., these df Cfiapui and Aa/lunjriir) were, in respect of 
police and fiscal purposes, detached from Rajshahi, and employed 
with two^ora Dinajpur and four from Purniya to form the joint 
magistracy and deputy collectorship of Malda . About ten years 
after, four other thanas of flajshabi, viz,, those* of Adamdighi, 
Nakhila, Serpur, and Buggoorah, with two from Rangpur and 
three frqrn Dinajpur, were for the same administrative purposes, 
employed to form the joint magistracy and deputy colleotorship 
of Buggoorah, Stiil more recently within the last seven and 
eight years, five other thanas, viz., those of Shajatpur, Khetapara, 
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Bn/gunge, Mathura, and Pubna, were in like manner sepava sed 
from Rajshahi to contribute with four from Jessore to form the 
joint magiatr&qy and deputy eolbctoivhip of Pubna. After these 
large reductions the district still contains ton thanas and throe 
ghatis, in all thirteen police sub-divisions* 

These -ub-divisions arc4iere enumerated in the order of their 
estimated relative territorial extent, beginning with the largest ; 
viz,, thanas Bhnwanigunge, Hariyal, Nat tore, Ghaugaon, Ban leak, 
Bilmeriya, Tannore, Marnla, Dubai hati, aud Godagari ; and jAu'm 
Puthiya, Surda, and Mirgunge. Of these Nattore is the 
most central, and is that to which the tables in the Appendix 
refer, being taken as a standard by which to judge of toe con¬ 
dition of the remaining subdivisions. Its greatest length from 
north to south is estimated by well informed persons in the dis¬ 
trict at 22 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west at 20 
xniles. These are estimated, not measured, distances, and may be 
a little below or a iittlt above the truth ; and even, if taken as 
strictly correct, they must be understood to express only the 
distance of the extreme and opposite limits without implying that 
the same length and breadth will be found at all points. As the 
different districts run into and dove-tail with one another, so do 
the different subdivisions of the same district. The space, there¬ 
fore, contained in the than a of Nattore will not be correct ly 
judged from the extreme length and breadth * which would make 
it equal to 440 square miles, whereas the actual area probably does 
not amount to more than 350. Comparing the other sub-divisions 
with Nattore, Bhawanigunge aud Hariyal have each a 
extent of surface, but much of the former is 
and of the latter by water, the Chalan Bit , 

Bengal, being principally included within its 
and Bauleali are about equal in extent, and 
than Nattore ; and Bilmuriya and Tan no re are one grade smaller* 
i land a is rather larger than Dubalhati or Godagari, the two 
latter being the smallest in size of the thanas. Thegbatis are still 
smaller considered merely in reference to territorial extent, and of 
the three Puthiya is the largest. Besides Bhawanigunge, Manila, 
Tannore, Dubalhafi and Godagari have much jungle in which the 
wolf and tiger have their haunts. The three gbatis are sections 
of cont iguous thanas, placed under separate Native superintendents, 
to give greater vigour and efficiency to the administration of the 
police. 


occupied by jungle 
the largest lake in 
limits. Chawgaon 
each rather smaller 


About the end of 1831, Mr. Bury, the magistrate and col¬ 
lector of the district, caused returns to be made to him by the 
different daroghas, showing the number of families—of men, 
women, and children—and of chowkidars in each thana. I was 
permitted to examine them, and the following are the results 
which they exhibit, omitting the column relating to chowkidars 
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Although it is not expressly stated in the returns, yet it seems 
to have been generally understood that all who had entered on their 
sixteenth year were reckoned as men and women, and all who had 
not completed their fifteenth year were reckoned as children. The- 
following is an abstract of the results thus obtained :— 

1. —The total population of the district is 1,004,956 persons 
of both sexes and all ages. 

2. —The total number of families is 155,454. 

3. —The average number of persons in a family is thus 0,721, 
or rather more than 6J. It should be noted here that the term 
translated family or house is often employed to describe an aggre¬ 
gate of Jftmilies, as when two or more married brothers live in a 
collection oi huts or buildings having one enclosure, one ent rance, 
and one court. 

4. —The number of males above 15 years of age is 342,629. 

5. —The number of females above 15 years of age is 347,545, 

6. —The number of children below 16 years of age is 874,782. 

7. —The number of Hindusis 894,272, 

8 . —The number of Musalrmms is 670,684. 
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I have given the preceding table and. its results because they 
exhibit the latest official returns of the population of the district ; 
bat r should add that the magistrate and collector expressed great 
doubt of the accuracy of the returns. The table contains internal 
evidence of error, of which the first series of figures relating to the 
thana of Bhawanigunge affords obvious examples. Thus in that 
police sub-division there are stated to be in all only £2,935 families, 
while the materials in men and women are at the same time said 
to exist of about 12,000 Hindu families and 38,000 Musalman 
families^ in all 50,000 families—a difference which cannot be satis¬ 
factorily explained by supposing an unusually large number of 
widows and unmarried persons. Again, the Hindu men and women, 
are stated at about 12,000 each, and the Musalman men and 
women at about 58,000 each; on the other hand the Hindu 
children are made to amount to 80,000, giving about seven 
children to each Hindu couple, while the Musalman children are 
made to amount to only 33,000, giving less than one child to each 
Musalman couple—an excess in the former case, a deficiency in 
the latter, and a disproportion between the two classes which are 
irreconcilable with all experience and probability. In point of 
fact there were no checks whatever employed to guard against 
error, the magistrate requiring the returns from the daroghas, and 
the daroghas from the zemindars; the zemindars employing their 
gomashtas or factors; and the gomashtas depending on the mondals 
or headmen and the ehowkidars or watchmen of the village-* for 
the desired information. Besides the unintentional errors that 
might be expected to arise in such a diluted process, executed 
in all its parts by ignorant and uninterested men, it is not 
improbably supposed that both landholders and cultivators are 
indisposed to make iaibful returns whenever misrepresentation ^ 
escape detection. The* iave vague ah put the objects of suc h 

inquiries, the landbolde ^apprehending increase of ttSSe^ lei ^, 
, tin cultivators a. requm on for their pe* oal services, ai 1 '^ 
shrinking from that rr/ il hte inspection their conditio 1 ? which 
such inquiries involve. 11 Without ample mati m, and 

without checks of any kind, it is vain to nect aocui a,, y * Q such 
investigatipdn. 

While endeavouring to ascertain tW a ; means employ¬ 

ed for the instruction of the population °f a £i lVv * district, it is im¬ 
portant to know how far those, mean** come short ot t\ l& object 
to be accomplished, i, e., come short °f »i v * n 8'. histruct'' f,> the 
whole teachable population. With v * ew to this result, rny 

first objects was to ascertain the rnhmbpr of children ^ ] I 

and five years of age, which, a^tcr consideration and, I 
assumed to be the teachable or school-going age. H was imt 
that, having to deal in this . i M part’ ^ 
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unhu?trueted villagers who, whatever thou other virtue'?, are not 
remarkable for habits of accuracy and precision, they would bo 
frequently apt to include under this age both adults above 
and children below it, unless I stimulated and aided their atten¬ 
tion by requiring* separate and distinct statements of the number 
of persons above 14 and below 5. Columns third and fifth, there¬ 
fore, of Table I., were at first regarded only as auxiliary to the 
strict accuracy of the information contained in column fourth, 
which alone X considered as properly belonging to my enquiry, I 
mention this that I may not be supposed to have charged my seif 
with a different duty, viz,, the taking of a census or the popula¬ 
tion, from that which was entrusted to me, although I do not 
imagine that Government or the General Committee will regret the 
additional information thus supplied, besides that the conclusions 
coached in this way are indispensable to a correct appreciation of 
the amount of intellectual cultivation in the district. 

In determining the number of children of the teachable age, 
it was obviously necessary to distinguish between boys and girls, 
and the distinction of sex was carried also into the other two 
columns, live results which the table seems to establish regard¬ 
ing the proportion of the sexes in Nattore are as follows:— 
The number of adult males is less than that of adult females, 
the former being only 59,500, while the latter is 01,428. On 
the other hand the number of non-adult males is greater than 
fho number of non-adult females, the former being 41,079, 
while the latter is 83,289. Of the total population of Nattore, 
the number of males is 100,579, and that of females 94,717, 
which, disregarding fractional parts, gives 94 females .to every 
100 males, a proportion which, approaching very nearly to what 
is found to prevail where more attention Jhas been paid to the 
statistics of population than in India, may be considered to derive 
o-jfe this coincidemce 4 confirmation of its accuracy. I have said 
that Table teems ic : establish” these 'suits, for highly esti- 

the strictest acc racy in such inquiries, 
he fact that, nei o the work in which I 
»y my own unaided judgment, I did not 
uarcls against error winch afterwards 
therefore, place absolute confidence in 
have come respecting the population of 
time I do not think that they can be 
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very remote from e truth. 

Accc*ding to the Ioose al id unchecked returns of IH 34 , the 
iota' "ulation of Nattore was 185,409 ; and according to. the 
Bio; 4 ea t anf l careful examination that I have been able to 
amounts to 195,296, making a difference of excess in my 
estimate amounting to 9,887, j[f V ve suppose a proportional 
clefkXuncy ihall the returns cl 18 * 34 , then the total population of 
+ x ''' district W u.U ' . 745 , It can nut, I think, be less; 
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ji\<\ t am strongly 1WI to believe that this number* faPa tJonsi.ifipfcly 
short -»f the truth. After variou inquiries^ and a comparison oi 
ififfereufc statements, intelligent natives- ,^>v>^ssing ewtenaive louftl 
knowledge, have expressed the opinion that, trom all ij-'-tu? poltuc 
Kuh-divisions, nine .night ho formed, each having' •• l 10 ! 101, <ition 
about equal to t-hatof Nutbre. To guard against tue operatu , 
of un perceived ceases of error, let the number be redwood to eight, 
merging in then the population of the remaining: five and the 
excess of the population of Bhawnmgunge above that ot_ Na.tuie, 
the entire population of the district will thus be'eight tunes that 
of Nattore ; tl at is, it will amount to 1,562,36 .-, or mtnar more 
than a million and a half. If, as is probable, this estimate is nearly 
correct, it follows either that former estimates were very erroneous, 
or that the population has greatly increased since they were made. 
It has been already mentioned that, in 1801, the population of the 
district was estimated at 1 , 500 , 000 , and that, wfthin the last 
tvenW-fivo years, not fewer than eleven than as, containing, it i<s 
probable, about half its territory and population, have been at 
different periods detached from the jurisdiction of the collector and 
magistrate of Rajsbahi, and yet it is after all these reductions that 
the district as now constituted is estimated to contain a population, 
fully equal .to that which it was supposed to contain before the 
rod\v,i.j riiis were made. 

Connect with the question of the population of the district 
is the distribution of it into the two great divisions of Hindus 
and Musalmans; th, relative proportion of these two classes being 
not au unimportant subject of inquiry, with a view to iorrmng a 
correct judgment of the nature and amount of the prejudices to 
bo met in the execution of any measure affecting the body ol the 
people, such as the adoption of means for the promotion of 
general education. Before visiting Rujshahi r I had been led to sup¬ 
pose that it was a peculiarly Hindu district. Hamilton, on official 
authority states the proportion to bo that of two Hindus to one 
Musalman; audio a work published by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, for the use of schools (1827), tho proportion is said to he 
that of ten Hindus tr six, Musalmaus. Tabic L shows that, in the 
Nattore thana, there are i0,0#6 Hindu families, while the number 
cn r M . valman fauriftes is not less than i 9,v8*, just reversing the 
proportion and making one Hindu for about,two Musalimu? fami¬ 
lies. I omitted to ascertain by actual enumeration th number of 
Hindu and Mahometan persons separately contained in the 
nbove-onuitioued number of Hindu and Maliomedan fatnilie^ 
and I can, therefore, only estimate the probable number of indivi¬ 
duals of each class. The total number of individuals is 195/200, 
aiul of families 80,028, which gives the high average of 6*5 
individuals to each family. This gives an average of 65,6.56 
Hindus to 129,640 Mahomedans, making tho proportion of 
Mahomedans to Hindus as 1,000 to 506 488. Nattore is in 
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tvii respect uyofc an exception to the other than as, According to 
the opinions 1 We been able to collect, the tluvnas of BhWaai- 
gnnge, *ytit , Bilmariya, and Bauleah, are considered 

to havc*r nearly an. equal propotW <'*..'IVLusalmans with Nat tore, 
wlv o il latter, d atiy difference; exist, is beliewd to have rather a 
palmer proportion of Hindus than any of the ir/e former; while in 
ihcj.de, iannore, Dubai hat. i, ami Godagnri, * ‘he proportion of 
Aumlman* is al’sgcd o he in excess of what it is in all the 
others, certainlyamounting to not less that three to one Hindu. 

ww assume that the first-mentioned six thanas hare the proper- 
hon 0 } two Musa] man 3 to one Hindu, and the fourlast-meuuoned 
tlja^ot tluee to one, the aggregate average will be that of seven 
to three, or the proportion of 1,000 MusaWs to 450 Hindus. 
Hie returns (d l8d4 make the proportion fco be that of 1,000 to 
OiS/, which is the highest, proportion of Hindus t'.iat can be as- 
& Mined < It is not difficult to perceive how a contrary impression has 
gained ground among the European functionaries, and from them 
h!is been transferred to the publications of the day. The Hindus, 
with exceptions of course, are the principal zemindars, lalookdars, 
public officers, men of learning, money-lenders, traders, shop-keep- 
eri\ &c., engaging m the most active pursuits of life, and com in ^ 
directly and frequently under the notice of the rulers of.tho 
country; while the Musalmans, with exceptions also ifwvn 
n very large majority of the cultivators of the ground and of day- 
laborers, aniHothers engage in the very humblest fornix of 
mechanical skill and of buying and selling, as tailors, turban- 
•makers, makers of lmqqa-snates, dyers, wood -polishers, oil seller*;, 
so/.levs oi vegetables, fish, &c.,—in few instances attracting the 
attention of those who do not mix much with tbe humbler classes 
ot the people, or make special inquiry into the* occupations and 
circumstances. 

. SECTION II. 

Elementary Instruction. 

Elementary instruction in this district >s divisible into two 
sorts, public and private, according as it is communicated ia public 
schools or private families*. The distinction is not always 
maintained, but it is sufficiently marked, and is in Vrseii' ,q impor¬ 
tant as to require that these two modes of conveying mlemen t ary 
instruction to the young should be separately considered. 

I. ihmentary School *.—These Are enumerated and described 
in the Tables <is of two denominations, viz.. Hindu and Maho- 
niedan,—there being in Nattore, of the former, 11 schools, con¬ 
taining 192 scholars ; and of the latter J6, containing 70 scholars, 
.whib'h gives an average of 1 7-f? scholars in each of tbe one sort, and 
scholars in each of the other. This was the only division that 
occurred to me at the commencement of the inquiry ; but m 
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inspection and comparison of tire different institutions suggest 
that a more correct view of the state of elementary scholastic 
instruction will be conveyed by distributing thorn into four classes, 
according to the languages employed in them, viz,—first, Bengali; 
second, Persian ; third Arabic ; and fourth, Persian and Bengali,, 
with or without Arabic, 

1 . Eievieutiry Bengali Sc/io'oh \—It is expressly proscribed 
by the an Hu rides of Hindu law that children should bo initiated 
in writing and reading in their fifth year j or, if this should have 
been neglected, then in the \ utli, ninth, or any subsequent year, 
being an odd number. Certain months of the year, and certain 
days of the month and week, are also prescribed as propitious to 
such a purpose ; and, on the day fixed, a religious s *r vice is perform¬ 
ed iri the family by the family*priest, consisting principally of the 
worship of Saramafi^ the goddess of learning, after which the 
hand of the child is guided by the priest to form the letters of the 
alphabet, and he is also then taught, for the first time, to pro* 
nounce them. This ceremony is not of indispensable obligation 
on Hindus, and is performed only by those parents who possess the 
means ami intention of giving their children more extended 
instruction. It is strictly the commencement of the child's school 
education, and in some parts of the country he is almost imme¬ 
diately sent to school; but in this district Ido not find that there is 
any determinate age for that purpose. It seems to bo generally 
regulated by the means and opportunities of the parent and by tie 
di^p^^ rion ami capacity of the child; and as there is a specified 
routine of instruction, the age of leaving school must 
upon the age of commencement. 

The Bengali schools in Nattore arc ten in number, containing 
lf>7 scholars, who 'enter- school at an age varying fro-ar five to tea 
years, and leave it at an age varying from ten to sixteen. The 
whole period spent av school also varies, according to the state¬ 
ments of the different teachers, from five to ten years ; two stating 
that their instructions occupied five yigyi rjj, one six years, three 
seven y^urs, two eighi ye&ra, one nine y&ty and one ten years— 
an ^ormousconsumption of time, especially at the more advanc^l 
Ages, eousuderi^o* tht nature and amount of-, the com¬ 

municated. 

The teachers consist both of young and i.nidilb-aged taon, for 
iic most part Simpt^minded, but poor and ignorant, and, there¬ 
fore, having recode to an occupat ion which is suitable both to 
their ex^>ectatiq^ an A attainments, and on which they reflect as 
httle honor they derive emolument from it; they do not un¬ 
derstand the importance o-. the task they have* undertaken ; they 
do not appear to have made it even a subject of thought ; they do 
not appreciate th^ great influence which they iftight exert over 
toe mi mis oi their pupils; and they consequently neglect the high¬ 
est duties w\ueh th&ar situation would impose, if they wove better 
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acquainted with their powers and obligation?. At present they 
produce chiefly a mechanical effect upon the intellect of their 
pupils which is worked upon and- chiseled out, and that 
in a very rough style, but which remains nearly passive in 
uutir hands, ami is eeklom taught or encouraged to put forth 
iU self-aotirtg and solf-jndging capacities. As to any moral 
influence o i the teachers over the pupils—any attempt to-form 
tlu> sen Li men b and habits, and to control and guide the passions 
mui emotions—such a notion never enters into their conceptions, 
and the formation of the moral ch^aeter of the young is c(>n?|§ 
quenLiV w holly left to the influence of tho casual us>sociiitic.ns 
amidst which they are placed, without any endeavour to modifv 0 r 
diveot them. Any measures that may* be adopted to improve 
.education in this country will be greatly inadequate if thev are 
not directed to increase the attainments of the teachers, and to 
elevate and extend their views of the duties belonging to their 
vocation. 

Tho remuneration of the teachers is derived from various 
sources. Two teachers have their salaries wholly, and another 
receives his in part, from benevolent individuals who appear to be 
influo.oced only by philanthropic motives ; a fourth is remunoiated 
solely in the form of fees ; and the remaining six are paid partly 
by fees and partly by perquisites. There are in general four stages 
or gradations in the course of instruction indicated by the nature 
of the materials employed for writing on, viz., the ground, the 
palm deaf, the pi an tain deaf, and paper ; and at the oommenctWr^ 
of each stage after the first a higher fee i barged. In one 
instance the first and second stages are merged into one ; in 
another instance the sumo fee is charged for the third and fourth ; 
and in a theft), the first, second, and third stages are equally 
charged j put the rule 1 have stated is observed in a majority of 
cases, rand partially even in those exceedons. Another mode, 
adopted in two instances, of regulating-'_ the fees is according to 
the means of tho parents whose children are instructed ; a half, 
a third, or a fourth less being charged to 4h^children of poor than 
io the children of rhdi parents in the successive $fa*ges <>f Jn- 
sttucfcM* The perquisites of the teachers va .y. frc>m fouramuw 
to five rupee? a montH ; in the former case consisting of a piece 
of cloth or ofchel hcca^ional voluntary gift frc*n the parents ; and 
in the latter, or in similar cases, of food alone, A of food, washing, 
and all personal expenses, together with <eeasional presents. 
Those who receive food aa a perquisite eitthv live * n the bouse of 
one of Mm principal supporters of the school, or visit the houses 
of the different parents b^v turns at mealtimes. The total income 
of the teachers from Axed salaries and fluctuating fees and per¬ 
quisites varies frtfm three rupees eight, annas to sO'V'eu rupees eight 
annas per month, the average being rather uap 1 *^ than live rupees 
per month, 
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IV K bool at Dhatail (No. 34) allbvds <t good specimen of the. 
mode in which a small native community unite to support a school. 
At that place there are four families of Cbaudhuris, the pnncipa 
per one in the village ; hut they are not so wealthy as to be able 
to support a teacher for their children without the co-operation 
of others. They give the teacher an apartment m which his 
scholars mav race!, one fcf the outer apartments ot their own house 
in which business is sometimes transacted, andat othertin.es 
worship performed and strangers entertained. One ot those 
families further pays four annas a month, a second in eqaa, sum, 
third eio’iit annas, and a fourth twelve annas, winch include the 
whole of their disbursements on, this account, no presents, or 
perquisites of anv kind being received from them, and for the 
sums mentioned their five children reeeivaa Bengali education. 
The amount thus obtained, however, is not sufficient for the supper u 
of the teacher, and he, therefore, receives other scholars belonging 
to other families—of whom one gives one anna, another gives thnm 
annas, and five give each four annas a month, to which they a m 
voluntary presents amounting per mouth to about four annus, 
and consisting of vegetables, rice, fish, and occasionally a piece 
cloth, such as a handkerchief or an upper or under garment, 
.. I.,. e ir..r.KanW t.hrt children of two families, attend the 


Wive hoys of Kaarbariya, the children of two families, attend the 
Dharail school, the’ distance being about a mile, which, in the 
rainy season, can be travelled only by water. Of the five, two 
belonging, to one family give together two annas, and the three 
others belonging to the other family give together four anmas a 
month, and thus the whole income of the. master is made up. 

This case shows by what pinched and stinted contributions .lie 
class just below the wealthy and the class just above the indigent 
unite to support a school; and it constitutes a proof of the very 
limited moans of those who are anxious to give a Bengali education 
to their children, and of the sacrifices lyhich they make to ue- 

oomphsh that object. , .. 

X have spoken of the emoluments of* the teachers as low ; but 
J would be understood to mean that tLoy are low, not in com-* 
paxison with their qualifications, or with the general rates ot 
similar labor in the district, but with those emoluments to which 
component men might be justly considered entitled, jhe humble 
character of the men, and the humble character of the service 
thev render, may be judged from the fact ahead) stated, that 
some of them go about irom house to house to receive their daily 
food. All, however, should not be estimated 
u ni perhaps a generally correct opinion 
position in society may bo formed by 
with those persons who have nearly similar 
in other occupations of life, or whose duties 


by this standard; 
of their relative 
comparing them 
duties to perform 
the teachers of the 
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common school" could probably in most instances perform if 
they were culled on to do so. Such, for instance, urc tbc 
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Palwari, the Atom, the Mumaruam, and the Rhamarnovk era- 
ployed <>n a native estate. The Patwari , Who goes from 
librae to house, and collects the zemindar's rents, gets from his 
employer a salary of two rupees eight annas, or three rupees a 
month, to which may be added numerous presents from the 
ryots of the first productions of the season, amounting probably 
to eight annas a month. The Amai, who on behalf of the 
zemindar decides the disputes that take place among the 
villagers and measures their grounds, gets from three rupees 
eight annas to four rupees a month. The Sknntmnams, who 
keeps accounts of the collection of rents by the different 
Bulwark, receives about live rupees a month. And the Khamor- 
navis, who is employed to ascertain the state and value of the 
crops on whieh the zemindar has claims in kind, receives th>3 
same allowance. Persons bearing .these designations and dis¬ 
charging thftpp duties sometimes receive higher salaries; but the 
cases I have supposed are those wit h which that of the common 
native school-master may be considered as on a level, he being 
supposed capable of undertaking their duties, and they of 
undertaking his. The holders of these offices on a native estate 
have opportunities of making unauthorised gains, and they enjoy 
a respectability and influence which the native school-master does 
not possess ; but in other respect s they are nearly on an equality ; 
and, to compensate for those disadvantages, the salary of the com¬ 
mon school-master is in general rather higher,—none of those whom 
I met in Nattore receiving in all less than three rupees eight annas, 
and some receiving ns high as seven rupees eight annas a month. 

There are no school-houses built for, and exclusively appro¬ 
priated to, these schools. The apartments or buildings in which 
the scholars assemble would have been erected, and would continue 
to be applied to other purposes, if there were no ‘schools. Some 
meet in the Ghandi Modap, which is of the nature of a chapel 
belonging to some one of the principal families in the village, and 
in which, besides the performance of religions worship on occasion 
of th.e great annual festivals, strangers also are sometimes lodged 
and entertained, and business transacted ; others in the Baithak* 
khfriAi an open hut principally intended as a place of recreation 
and of eoneoersp for the consideration of any matters relating to 
the general interests of the village; others in the private dwelling" 
of the chief supporter of the school ; and others have no special 
place of meeting, unless it be the most vacant and protected spot 
in the neighbourhood of the master's abode. The school (a) in the 
village numbered 4 meets in the open air iu the dry seasons of the 
year ; and in the rainy season those boys whose parents can afford 
it erect each for himself a small shed of gross and leaves, open at 
the sides and barely adequate at the top to cover one person from 
the rain. There were five or six such sheds among 80 or 40 boys ; 
and those who had no protection, if it rained, must cither have 
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teen dispersed or remained exposed to the storm. It is evident 
that t?*e general efficiency and regularity of schbol-businee^ which 
are proofed by the adaptation of the school-room to the enjoy-, 
went of comfort by tho scholars, to full inspection on the part of 
the teachand to easy communication on all sides, must here be 
in a great measure unknown. 

Respecting the nature and amount of the instruction received, 
the first fact to be mentioned is that tho use of printed books in 
the native language appears hitherto to have been almost wholly 
unknown to the natives of this district, with the exception of a 
printed almanac which some official or wealthy native may have 
procured from Calcutta ; or a stray missionary tract which may 
have found its w ay across the great river from the neighbouring 
district of Moorsln>dabad. A single case of each kind came 
under observation ; but as far as I Could ascertain, not one of the 
schoolmasters had even before seen a printed book,—those which 
T presented to them from tho Calcutta School Book Society being 
viewed more as curiosities than as instruments of knowledge. 
That Society has now established an agency for the sale of its 
publications at Baulcah, whence works of instruction will probably 
in time spread Over the district. 

Not only are printed books not used in these schools, hut even 
manuscript text-books, are unknown. All that the scholars learn 
is from the oral dictation of/the master; and althoughwhat is 
so communicated must have at firm seat in the memory of the 
teacher, and will probably find a n equally firm seat in the memory 
of the scholar, yet instruction conveyed solely by such means 
must have a very limited scope. The principal written com¬ 
position which they learn in this way is the Saraswatj Bandana,, 
or salutation to the Goddess of Learning, whieft is committed 
to memory by frequent repetition noli * ls daily recited by the 
scholars in a body before they Leave school—all kneeling with 
their heads bent, to the gi <>i d<> and following a leader or monitor 
in the pronunciation of v ie successive lines or couplets. I have 
before me two versio ns or forms of this salutation obtained at 
different places ; but th?7 ar(? orite different from each other, 
although described by the sarnename, ana 1 arj doggrels of 

the lowest description even amongst Bengali positions. The 
only other written composition used in these schoo. } an( i that only 
in the way of oral dictation by the master, consist pf a f cw of 
the rhyming arithmetical rules of Subfunikar , a writer Vr> ge name 
is as familiar in Bengal as that of Cocker in England, v 
any one knowing who or what he was or when he lived. TWr, y 
be inferred that he lived, or if not a real personage that the 
rhymes bearing that name were composed, before the establish¬ 
ment of the British rule in this country, and during the existence 
of the Musalman power, for they are full of Hindustani or Persian 
terms, and contain references to Mahomodan usages without 
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the remotest allusion to English practices or modes of calCttla- 
turn. A recent native editor has deemed it requisite to remedy 
this defect by a supplement. 

It has been already mentioned that there arc four different 
stages in a course of Bengali instruction. Th q first perk'd seldom 
exceeds ten days, which are employed in teaching* Hie young* 
scholars to form the letters of the alphabet on the ground with a 
Bmall stick or slip of barnbu. The sand-board is not vised in this 
district, probably to save expense. The second period, extending 
trom two and a half to four years according to the /rapacity of the 
scholar, is distinguished by the use of the ppdin-leaf as the 
material on which writing is performed. Hither 1° the mere form 
and sound of the letters have been taught without regard • to their 
size and relative proportion ; but the master with an iron-style 
now writes on the palm-leaf letters of a. deter minate size and in 
due proportion to each other, and the scholar is required to trace 
them on the same leaf with a reed-pen and with charcoal-ink which 
easily rubs out. This process is repeated over and over again on 
the same leaf;until the scholar no longer requires the use’ of the 
copy to guide him in the formation of the letters of a fit size and 
proportion, and he is consequently next made to write them on 
another leaf which has no copy to direct him. He is afterwards 
exorcised in writing and pronouipAng the compound consonants, 
tho syllables formed by the junction of vowels with consonants, 
and the, most common names pi persons. In other parts of 
the country, the names of castes, rivers, mountains, &e,, are 
written as well as of persons ; but here the names of persons 
oniy 2 jrc employed as a school-exercise. The scholar is then 
taught to write and read, and by frequent repetition he com¬ 
mits to mvmxy tho Cowrie Table, the Numeration Table 



to three years which are employed in vvrx TirAg' on the plantain deaf 
In some districts tb.S tables jtist mentioi ie( p are postponed to this 
stage, but in this district they art include ^ ie exercises of the 
second stage. Tim j xr st exercise taujb'i ou the plantain-leaf is to 
initiate the sch ^ir into the simplest forms of letter-writing, to 
insjjraet him to connect words in composition with each other, and 
to di^inguk' die written from the spoken forms of Bengali 
vocables * ;be written forms are often abbreviated in speech by the 
om : i 1 ?. * of a vowel or a consonant, or by the running of two 
syllables into one, and the scholar is taught to use in writing the 
fall not tho abbreviated forms. The correct orthography of* words 
of Sanscrit origin which abound in the language of tlic people, is 
heyoM the reach of the ordinary class of teachers. About the .same 
time the scholar is taught the rules of arithmetic, beginning with 
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aaditioiA and subtraction* but multiplication and dh^ 01 * arG not ' 
fought as separate rules*—all the arithmetical presses hereafter 
mentioned, being effected by addition and subtrac' ra0ll » with tho aid 
A a multiplication table which extends to the number 20 , and which 
s repeated aloud, once every morning by tho i^hole school and U 
bus aequbed not as a separate task by each but by the mere 
'U’ce of joint repetition and mutual imitatio,.b* After addition and 
btraction^the arithmetical rules taught divide themselves into two 
msses, agrioultural and commercial ip one or both of which 
instruction is given more or less fully according to. the capacity of 
the .teacher and the wishes of the par ,m t®< The rules applied to 
agricultural accounts explain the ' of keeping debit and 

credit accounts ; the calculation of value of daily or monthly 
labor at given monthly or au^ ma ^ l 'ate; the calculation of the 
area of land whose sides mcasif l ‘ e a given number of kathas or 
bighas ; tho description of the boundaries of land and the deter¬ 
mination of its length, breach, and contents ; and the form of 
revenue accounts for a giver* quantity of laud. There are nu¬ 
merous other forms of agricultural account, but no others appear to 
be taught in the schools this district. The rules of commercial 
accounts explain the, mode of calculating the value of a given 
number of sera at a £ aven P^ice per mauud; the price of a given 
number of quarters anc ^ ohafcaks* at a given price per ser; the price 
)f a tola at a givrfty ra ^ e P Gr chatak; the number of cowries in a 
;iven number (A annas at a given number of cowries per rupee; 
he interest c* money ; and the discount chargeable on the 
change of f>he inferior sorts of rupees. There are other forms of 
. 1 ; kCCOllllt ' also in common use, but they are not taught 
\ ho sc lOols. Th & fourth and last stage of instruction generally 
deludes a period of two years, often less and seldom more. 
The accounts bmfly and superficially taught in the preceding 
stage arc now taught more thoroughly and at greater length, and 
inn; is accompanied by the composition of business letters, 
petitions, grants, leases, acceptances, notes of hand, &c\, together 
wiln the forms of address belonging to the different grades of 
rink and station. When the scholars have written on paper 
about a year, they are considered qualified to engage iu the 
unassisted perusal of Bengali works, and they often read at homo 
such productions as the translation of the flamy ana, tUndt* 
M'lngal , &o., &e. 

This sketch of a course of Bengali instruction must be 
regarded rather as what it is intended to be than what it i e for 
most of the school-masters whom I have seen, as far as I could 
judge from necessarily brief and limited opportunities of observa¬ 
tion, were unqualified to give all the instruction here described 
although 1 have thus placed the amount of tbeir pretensions on 
record. All, however, do not even pretend to teach the whole of 
what is here enumerated 3 some, as will be se^n from Table IT 
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professing U> themselves to agricultural, and others to include 

commercial aceo, un ^ The most of them appeared to have a very 
superficial aequaiu taiK*e with both. 

With the exception of the Multiplication ‘fable, the rhyming 
arithmetical rules of Subhankn'r, and the form of address’ to 
Saraswati, all which th t * younger scholars learn by the mere irpits 
tion of sounds incessant.ty repeated by the elder hoys, without ft 
n long time understanding w ‘| iat those sounds convey--with the^ 
exceptions, native school ) >0 y S i earn every thing that they tit 
learn not merely by reading but by writing it*. They read to the 
master or to one of the oldest scholars what they have previously 
written, and thus the hand, the, e ye, and the ear are equally called 
into requisition. This appears preferable to the mode of early in¬ 
struction current amongst ourselves, according* to which cite 
elements of language are first tac,ght only with the aid of the eye 
and the ear, and writing is left tc> he subsequently acquired. It 
would thus appear also t.hat^ the statement which represents the 
native system as teaching chiefly by t»q e ear, to the neglect of ^\ y \ 

eye, is founded on a misapprehension, fihy how can the ai'd.of'yt^ 

eye be said to he neglected when, wit i a the exceptions ' ^ 
mentioned, nothing appears to be learned wjq c h ' m not ren* ' V 
palpable to the sense by the act of writing ? It is almost u^V 
oessary to add that the use of monitors or leading has long pre¬ 
vailed in the common schools of India, and is well known in 
those of Bengal. _ 

The disadvantages arising from the want ot school-houses 
from the confined and inappropriate construction of t*q e bmidif* 
or apartments used as school-rooms have already been 
Poverty still more than ignorance leads to the adoption ot mod\ 
of instruction and economical arrangements which, under more 
favorable circumstances, would be readily abandoned. In the 
mutter of instruction there are some grounds for commendation, 
for the course I have described has a direct practical tendency ; and, 
if it were taught in all its parts, is well adapted to qualify 
scholar for engaging in the actual business ot native society, i *y 
recollections of the village schools of Scotland do not enable me t> 
pronounce that the instruction given in them has a more direct 
bearing upon the daily interests of life than that which I had 
given, or professed to be given, in the humbler village schools of 

Although improvements might no doubt be made both in the 
modes and in t he matter of instruction, yet the chief evils in the 
system of common Bengali schools consist less in the nature ot 
that which is taught or in the manner of teaching it, as in the 
absence of that which is not taught at all. The system is bad 
because it is greatly imperfect. What is taught should, on the 
n hole, continue to be taught, but something else should be added 
to‘it in order to constitute ii u system of salutary popular iusiruc- 
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No one will deny that a knowledge of Bengali writing and 
native accounts is requisite to natives of Bengal j but when 
these are made the substance and sum of popular instruction and 
knowledge, the popular mind is necessarily cabined, cribbed, and 
confined within the smallest possible range of ideas, and those ot 
the moat limited local and temporary interest, and it fails even 
to acquire "hose habits of accuracy and precision which the ex¬ 
clusive devotion to forms of calculation might seem fitted to pro¬ 
duce. What is wanted is something to awaken and expand the 
mind, to unshackle it from the trammels of mere usage, and 
to teach it to employ its own powers ; and, for such purposes, the 
introduction into the system of common instruction of some 
1 .ranch of knowledge in itself perfectly useless (if such a one could 
be found J would at least rouse and interest by its novelty, and in 
this way he of seme benefit. Of course the benefit would ho 
much greater if the: supposed new branch of knowledge wero 
of a useful tendency, stimulating the mind to the increased 
observation and comparison of external objects, and throwing it 
back upon itself with a large stock ed materials f or thought. A 
higher intellectual cultivation however is not all that is required. 
That to be beneficial to the individual and to society must be 
accompanied by the cultivation of the moral sentiments and habits. 
Here the native system presents a perfect blank. The hand, the 
eye, and the ear, are employed j the memory is a good deal exer¬ 
cised j the judgment is not wholly neglected; and the religious 
sentiment is early and perseveringly cherished, however misdirected. 
But the passions and affections are allowed to grow up wild .with¬ 
out any thought of pruning their luxuriances or directing 
their exercise to good purposes. Hence, I am inclined to 
believe, the infrequency in native society of enlarged views ol 
moral arid social obligation, and hence the corresponding radical 
defect of the nati ve character which appears to be that of a narrow 
and contracted selfishness, naturally arising from the fact that the 
young mind is seldom, if ever, taught to Jook for the means ol its 
own happiness and improvement in the hi diligence of benevolent 
feelings and the performance of benevolent acts to those who 
are beyond a certain pale. The radical defect of the system ot 
elementary instruction seems to explain the radical defect ot the 
native character ; and if I have rightly estimated cause and effect, 
it follows that no material improvement of the native character 
can he expected, and no improvement whatever of the system of 
elementary education will sufficient, without a large infusion 
into it of moral instruction at shall always connect in the mind 
of the pupil, with the knowledge which he acquires, som,® useful 
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who enter school at an age varying from four and a half to thirteen 
years, and leave it at an ago varying from twelve to seventeen,, 
The whole time stated to be spent at school varies from four to 
eight years. The teachers intellectually me of a higher grade than 
the teachers of Bengali schools, although that grade is not high 
compared with what is to be desired and is attainable. Morally, 
they appear to have as little notion as Bengali teachers of the 
salutary influence they might exercise on the dispositions aid 
characters ol: their pupils. They have no fees from the scholars and 
are paid in the form of fixed monthly allowances with perquisites. 
'The monthly allowances vary from one rupee eight annas to 
four rupees, and they are paid by one, two, or three families, who 
are the principal supporters of the school. The perquisites, which 
arc estimated at two rupees eight annas to six rupees a month, 
and consist of food, washing, and other personal expenses, arc pro¬ 
vided cither by the same parties or by those parents who do not 
contribute to the monthly allowance. The total remuneration of a 
teacher varies from four to ten rupees per month, averaging about 
seven rupees. The principal object of the patrons’ of these 
schools in the instruction of their own children ; but in one 
instance a worthy old Musalman, who has no children, contributes 
a small monthly allowance, without which the teacher would not 
have sufficient inducement to continue his labors ; and in another 
case besides two children 0/ the family, ten other boys are admit¬ 
ted, on whom instruction, food, and clothing, are gratuitously 
bestowed. Two of the schools have separate school-houses, which 
were built by the benevolent patrons who principally support them. 
The scholars of the other tsvo assemble in out-buildings, belong¬ 
ing to one or other of the families whose children receive in¬ 
struction. 

Although in the Persian schools printed books are unknown, 
yet manuscript works are in! constant use. The general course of 
instruction has no very marked stages or gradations into .which 
it is divided. Like the Hindus, however, the Musalmans formally 
initiate their children into, the study of letters. When a child, 
whether a bey or a girl, i/s four years, four months, and four days 
old, the friends of the family assemble, and the child is dressed in 
his best clothes, brought in. to the company, and seated on a cushion 
?n the presence of nil. The alphabet, the form of letters used for 
computation, tho Introduction to the Koran, some versos of 
Chapter IV., and the whole otC l '>tev LXXXVII., are placed 
before him, and he is taught to pronov them in succession. If 
the child is self-willed, aiid refuses read, lie is made to pro¬ 
nounce the Bismillah, which answers every purpose, and from that 
day liis education is deemed to have commenced. At school he is 
taught the alphabet, a with ourselvos, by* thf* eye and ear, the 
forms of the letters being presented to him in writings and their 
names pronounced in his hearing, which he is required}, to repeat 
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UVt tit ik& is able to connect the names and the forms with each other 
in his mind. The scholar k afterwards made lo read the thirtieth 
Section of the Koran, the chapters of which are short, and are 
generally used at the times of prayer and in the burial service. 
The words are marked with the diacritical points in order that the 
knowledge of letters, their junction and correct orthography, and 
their pronunciation from the appropriate organs may bo thoroughly 
acquired ; but the sense is entirely unknown. The next book put 
into his hands is the Pandnamek of Sadi, a collection of moral 
sayings, many of which are above his comprehension, but he U 
not taught or required to understand any of them. The work is 
solely used for the purpose of instructing him in ( lie art of reading 
and of forming a correct pronunciation, without any regard to the 
sense of the words pronounced. It is generally after this that the 
scholar is taught to write the letters, to join vowels and consonants, 
and to form syllables. The next book is the Amaclnaviek, 
exhibiting the forms of conjugating the Persian verbs which are 
read to the master and by frequent repetition committed to me¬ 
mory. The first book which is read for the purpose of being- un¬ 
derstood is the Gulistan of Sadi, containing lessons on life and 
manners, and this is followed or accompanied by the Boston of the 
same author. Two or three sections of each are read; and simul¬ 
taneously short Persian sentences relating to going and coming, 
sitting and standing, and the common affairs of life, are read and 
explained. The pupil is afterwards made to write Persian names, 
then Arabic names, and next Hindi names, especially such as con¬ 
tain letters to the writing or pronunciation of which difficulty iy 
supposed to attach. Elegant penmanship is considered a great 
accomplishment, and those who devote themselves to this art em¬ 
ploy from three to six hours every day in the exercise of it, writing 
first single letters, then double ci* treble, then couplets, quatrains, 
fee. They first write upon a board with a thick pen, then with a 
truer pen on pieces of paper pasted together; and laob of all, when 
they have acquired considerable command of the pen, they begin 
to write upon paper in single fold. This is accompanied or fol¬ 
lowed by the perusal of some of the most popular poetical produc¬ 
tions such as Joseph and Zuleikha, founded on a well-known inci¬ 
dent in Hebrew history; the loves of Leila and Majnuji ; the 
Si coindar Namek , an account of the exploits of Alexander the 
Great, &e., &c. The mode of computing by the Ahjad, or letters 
of the alphabet, is also taught, and is of two sorts; in the first, the 
letters of the alphabet in the order of the Ahjad being taken to 
denote units, tens, and hundreds to a thousand ; and in the second 
the letters composing the names of the letters of the alphabet being 
employed for the same purpose. Arithmetic, by means of the 
Arabic numerals, and instruction at great length in the different 
styles of address, and in tko forms of correspondence, petitions, 
&c., Sc., complete a course of Persian instruction, But in the 
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Persian schools of ihu district, this course is very super ifi 
taught, and some of the teachers do not even profess to carry their 
pupils beyond the GnUstan and Host,an. 

In a Persian school, after the years of mem childhood, when 
the pupils are assumed to be capable of stricter application, the 
hours of study with intervals extend from six in the morning to 
nine at night. In the first place in the morning they revise the 
lessons of the previous day, after which a new lesson is read, com¬ 
mitted to memory, and repeated to the master. About mid-day 
they have leave of absence for an hour when they dine, and ou 
their return to school they are instructed in writing*. About three 
o'clock they have another reading lesson which is also committed 
to memory, and about an hour before the close of day they have 
leave to play. The practice with regard to the forenoon and af¬ 
ternoon lessons in reading is to join the perusal of a work in 
prose with that of a work in verse; as the GuliMan with tin Mo:h~ 
Ian and AhulfazVs letters with the Secandar Nameh , the forenoon 
lesson being taken from one and the afternoon lesson from the 
other,. In the evening they repeat the lessons of that day seve¬ 
ral times, until they have them perfectly at command ; and, after 
making some preparation for the lessons of the next day, they 
have leave to retire, Thursday every week is devoted to the revi¬ 
sion of old lessons; and when that is completed, the pupils seek 
instruction or amusement according* to their own pleasure in the 
perusal of forms of prayer and stanzas of poetry, and are dismiss¬ 
ed on that day at three o'clock without any new lesson. On 
Friday, the sacred day of Musalmans, there is no schooling. In 
other districts in respectable or wealthy Musaltnan families, besides 
the literary instructor called Miyan or A/c/mn, there is also a do¬ 
mestic tutor or Censor Morum called Aledik , a kind of head-servant, 
who.se duty it is to train the children of the family to good man¬ 
ners, and to sec that they do not neglect any duty assigned to 
them ; but I do not find any trace of this practice in Rajshahi. 

Upon the whole the course of Persian instruction, even in its 
less perfect forms such as are found to exist in this district, has a 
more comprehensive e In, racier and a more liberal tendency than 
that pursued in the Bengali schools. The systematic use of books, 
although in manuscript, is a great step in advance, accustoming 
the minds of the’pupils to forms of regular composition, to correct 
and elegant language, and to trains of consecutive thought, and 
Unis aiding both to stimulate the intellect and to form the taste. 
It might be supposed that the moral bearing of some of the text 
hooks would have a beneficial effect on the character of the pupils ; 
but as far as I have been able to observe or ascertain, those hooks 
are employed like all the rest solely for the purpose of conveying 
lessons in language —lessons in the knowledge of sounds and 
words, in the construction of sentences, or in anecdotical informa¬ 
tion, but not for the purpose of sharpening the moral perceptions 
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'^strengthening. the moral habits. This in genera’ native estima¬ 
tion does not belong to the business of instruction, and it nevei 
appears to be thought of or attempted. Others will judge from 
their own observation and experience whether the Musalman 
character, as we see it in India, has been formed or influenced by 
such a course of instruction. The result of my own observations 
is that of iwo classes of persons, one exclusively educa e m 
Mahomedan, and the other in Hindu literature; tha former appears 
to me to possess an intellectual superiority, but the moral 
superiority does not seem to exist. 

3. Elementary Arabic Schools .—The Arabic schools, or 
schools for instruction in the formal or ceremonial reading of cer¬ 
tain passages of the Koran, are eleven in number, and contain V- 
scholars, who begin to read at an age varying from / o M, and 
leave Uiool at an age varying from 8 to 18. The whole time 
stated to be spent at school varies from one to five years. A he 
teachers possess the lowest degree of attainment to which it is 
possible to assign the task of instruction. They do not pretend to 
be able even to sign their names; and they disclaim altogether the 
ability to understand that which they read and teach. I he mere 
forms, names, and sounds, of certain letters and combinations of 
letters they know and teach, and what they teach w all that they 
know of written language, without presuming, or.protending, or 
aiming to elicit the feeblest glimmering of meaning from these 
empty* vocables. This whole class of schools is as consummate a 
burlesque upon mere forms of instruction, separate irora a rations 
meaning and purpose, as can well be imagined. The teachers are 
all Kath-Mollas, that is, the lowest grade of Musalman priests 
who chiefly derive their support from the ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion of the poor classes of their co-religionists; and the scholars 
are in training for the same office. The portion of the Koran 
which is taught is that which begins with Chapter JiXXVlU. ol 
Sale’s Koran, and extends to the close of the volume, the 
Moltas, besides teaching a few pupils thp formal reading ot this 
portion of the Koran, perform the marriage ceremony, lor which 
they are paid from one to eight annas according to the means of 
the party; and also the funeral service with prayers for the dead 
continued from one to forty days, for which they get from two 
attnas to one rupee, and it is m these services that the formal 
reading of the Koran is deemed essential. The Mollas also often 
perform the office of the village butcher, killing animals for food 
with the usual religious forms, without which their flesh cauuo 
be eaten by Musalmans; but for this they take no reimineratiou, 
In several cases, the teacher of the school depends lor Ins lwe i- 
hood ou employment at marriages and burials, giving his insfcme- 
tions as a teacher gratuitously. In one instance a hxed allowance 
is received from the patron of the school, lees trom some or the 
scholars, and perquisites besides, amounting'in all to tour rupees 
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eight annas per month, and in t hi a case the patron professes the 
intention to have the scholars hereafter taught Persian and Bengali. 
In another the patron merely lodges/ feeds, and clothes, the 
teacher who receives neither fixed allowance nor fees. In three 
instances the only remuneration the teacher receives is a Miami, 
o present of five or six rupees, from each scholar when he finally 
leaves school. In two instances tbe teachers have small farms from 
which they derive the means of subsistence in addition to their 
gains as Mollas. They give instruction either in their own houses, 
or i n school-houses, which are also applied to the pur poses of prayer 
and hospitality and of assembly on occasions of general interest. 

No institutions can be more insignificant and useless, and in 
every respect less worthy of notice, than these Arabic schools, 
viewed as places of instruction ; but, however worthless in them¬ 
selves, they have a certain bold on the Native mind, which is 
proved, by the increased respect and emolument as Mollas, expect¬ 
ed and acquired by some of the teachers on account of the instruc¬ 
tion they give ; the expense incurred by others of them in 
erecting school-houses ; and by tbe general employment by the 
Musalman population of those who receive and com municate the 
slender education which these schools bestow. In the eye of the 
philanthropist or the statesman no institution, however humble, 
will be overlooked, by which he may hope beneficially to influence 
t he condition of any portion of mankind; and it is just in pro¬ 
portion to the gross ignorance of the multitude that he will look 
with anxiety for any loop-holes by which he may find an entraene 
to their understandings—some institutions, which are held by 
them in veneration and which have hitherto served the cause of 
ignorance, but which he may hope with discretion to turn to the 
service of knowledge. I do not despair that means might be 
employed, simple, cheap, and inoffensive, by which even the teachers 
of these schools might be reared to qualify themselves for com¬ 
municating a much higher grade of instruction to a much greater 
number of learners without divesting them of any portion of the 
respect and attachment of which they are now the objects. 

4. Elementary Persian and Bengali Schools .—The schools in 
which both Bengali and Persian are taught are two ; in one with, 
and in the other without, the formal reading of the Koran. The 
two schools contain 30 scholars; one five and the other 25. The 
period of study is iu one case stated to be from 6 to 18 years of 
age, making 12 years ; and in the other from 7 to 23, making 18. 
The teachers are—one a somewhat intelligent Brahman, and the 
other a Kaih-Molla rather better instructed than others of the same 
class. The remuneration of the former consists entirely of fees— 
one anna, two annas, and four annas being charged respectively iu 
three grades of Bengali writing; and four annas, eight annas, and 
one rupee in three stages of Persian reading, the income from 
both sources averaging\seven rupees eight annas per month. The 
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•remuneration of the latter is received. from one person-who gives 
a fixed allowance and the usual perquisites* amounting in all to 
four rupees eight annas per month. The Bengali instruction it* 
given in writing and agricultural accounts, and the Persian in¬ 
struction iu the reading of the Vandnumeh , Gulistm , Boslan, &c. 
One of these schools has a separate school-house built by the 
patron. The scholars of the other assemble occasionally in the 
teacher's house, occasionally at that of Rammohan Sandyal, and 
occasionally in that of Krishna Kumar Rhaduri, the two latter 
being respectable inhabitants of the village whose children, attend 
the school. 

The combined study of Persian and Bengali in these schools 
suggests the inquiry to what extent Persian is studied in this 
district for its own sake, and to what extent merely as the lan¬ 
guage of the courts. The Bengali language, with a larger pro¬ 
portion than in some other districts of what may be called abori¬ 
ginal terms, i. words not derived from the Sanscrit or any other 
known language, is the language of the Musahnan as well as of 
the Hindu population. Even educated MusaImans speak and 
write the Bengali ; and even several low castes of Hindus occu¬ 
pying entire villages in various directions and amounting to 
several thousand individuals, whose ancestors three or four gene¬ 
rations ago, according to the popular explana tion, emigrated from 
the Western Provinces and settled in this district, have found it 
necessary to combine the use of the Bengali with the Hindi, their 
mother-tongue. The Bengali, therefore, may be justly described 
as the universal language of the district; and it might be sup¬ 
posed that those who wished to give their children a knowledge of 
letters and accounts would seek these advantages for them through 
the most direct and obvious medium—the language of the district— 
instead of having recourse to a foreign language, such as the Persian, 
iu which instruction is less easily obtainable and rather higher 
priced. In these circumstances, the considerations that lead to the 
use of Persian appear to be of a complex character, partly connect¬ 
ed with the importance attached to it by Musalmans, and partly 
with the importance given to it in the Company's courts. 

It has been already seen that in connection with the religions 
and social observances of the lovvesb classes of the Mnsalrijuui 
population the formal reading of the Koran in the original lan¬ 
guage i 3 deemed indispensable ; and in like manner the acquisi¬ 
tion of a real knowledge of the language of Islam and of the 
learning it contains is viewed amongst the educated as the highest 
attainment to which they can aspire. An endowed establishment 
exists at Kush eh Bag ha in which it is piofessed to be regularly 
taught; and in one Mahomedan family I found u i&talavi 
employed for the express purpose of teaching the eldest son Arabic. 
Now Persian, at least in India, is the vestibule through which only 
access is gained to the temple of Arabic learning ; mid even those 
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who do not 30 beyond the porch, by association attach to the one 
Homo portion of the respect which strictly belongs only to the other. 
It would Ulus appear that the associations, literary and religious, 
that connect Persian with Arabic, come in aid of the more general 
cultivation of the former tongue by Musalmans. But Persian in 
itself has attractions to educated Muaaltnans. The language of 
conversation with them is the Urdu or Hindustani which acknow¬ 
ledges the Persian as its parent, and although the Urdu has a 
copious literature, that literature is chiefly poetical, and it is only 
hom the Persian that educated Musa!mans have hitherto derived 
that instruction in the knowledge of accounts, of epistolary com ¬ 
munication, &c., to which they attach the greatest importance. 
They teach it to their children, therefore, because it is really the 
most useful language to which they have access. The recollectx<gis 
belonging to this language still farther endear it to Musalmans. 
It is the language of the former conquerors and rulers of Hindus¬ 
tan From whom they have directly or indirectly sprung, and the 
memory both of a proud ancestry and of a past dominion—the 
loyalty which attaches itself rather to religion and to race than to 
country—attract them to its cultivation. These motives, or 
motives akin to these, it seems probable induced Dost Malic med 
Khan (No. 3), Karim AH Shah (No. 106), and Muaafir-ool- 
islam at Kusbeh Bagha, to promote the study of Persian in this 
district. But even in these eases the importance given to the 
Persian language in the administration of justice and police and 
in the collection of the revenue, has had considerable influence ; 
and in other cases, as in Nos. 40 and 100 , that consideration has 
probably exclusive weight. In the two latter the sole or chief 
pnltpns of the schools are Hindu landholders or farmers who have 
no conceivable motive to teach this language to their children, 
except, with a view to the use to which they may hereafter apply it 
in conducting suits in the Company’s courts, or in holding com¬ 
munications with public officers ; unless we take further into 
account the superior respectability and aptness for business which 
those possess who have deceived a Persian education—an advantage, 
however, which is cotmeoted with the preference given to it in the 
courts. Some Hind 1 landholders and other respectable Natives 
have expressed to me a desire to have Persian instruction for their 
children, but they apparently had no other object than to qualify 
them to engage in the business of life, which, unhappily in their 
case, is for the most part identical with the business of the courts. 

Upon the whole, apart from the courts, the Persian language 
has a very feeble hold upon this district, arid it would not be 
difficult not merely to substitute English for it, but to make 
English much more popular. Some of the considerations by 
which Persian is recommended might be brought with much more 
force in favor of English, if it could be made more accessible, and 
the motives derived hom other considerations which are in their 
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nature untransferable are not 'WE . as -should be encouraged and 
might be gradually made to p&,tuCf'^flueilce without doing any 
violence to popular feeling. 

II. Elementary Domestic Instruction .—The number of families 
in which domestic instruction is given to the children is 1588. 
These families are found in 238 villages out of 485, the total number 
of villages in NaMore . I omitted to note at the commencement 
of the inquiry tho number of children in each of these families, 
and I cannot, therefore, state with perfect accuracy the total number 
of children receiving domestic instruction ; but after my attention 
had been attracted to this omission, I found that a very large 
majority had each only one child of a teachable age receiving 
instruction, a few had two, a still smaller number had three, and 
one or two instances were Found in which four children of ..one) 
family received domestic instruction. The number of fa^£ ^iu 
which two or more children receive domestic instruction a It Com¬ 
paratively so few that I cannot estima V>* ‘ V P tor^eaeh 

family at more than 1J, which, in 1,5 U , , 2,883 

children who receive domestic instruction. It has befod. appeared 
that the number of children receiving elementary instruction in 
schools is 262; and tho proportion of those who roceiv 
elementary instruction at home to those who receive it in schools 
is thus as 1,000 to 109 9. 

Ifc is not always the father who gives this instruction, but 
quite as often an uncle or an elder brother. In one villago I 
found that the children of three families received elementary 
instruction from a pujari Brahman under the following arrange¬ 
ment. As a pujari or family chaplain he receives,rupee a 
month with lodging, food, clothing,&c., from, on e of the three 
families, the head of which stipulates thaV hp shall employ his 


leisure time in instructing the chiftfeen of,,t^it and of the two 
other families. In some villages in which iot a single individual 
could bo found able either to read or wfftfe. I was notwithstanding 
assured that the children were not wholl y without' instruction, 
and when 1 asked who taught them, the V. answer was that the 
gomishta, in'his periodical visits for the collection of his master's 
rents, gives a few lessons to one or more of * the children of the 
village. \ 

The classes of society amongst vvhich domestic elementary 
instruction is most prevalent deserve attention. \Qf tho 1,588 
families, 1,277 are Hindu, and 811 are Mahomedan }\, and assum¬ 
ing the average of each class to be the same, viz., 1£ children in 
each family as already estimated, then the number bA Hindi 
children will be 1,915 £ and of Mahomedan children 486£p v ,i‘ in, 
t he proportion of 1,000 to 243*2. This proportion- with the pro¬ 
portion previously established between the entire population of 
the two classes, affords a measure of the comparative degree of 
cultivation whiedi they respectively posses, the proportion of 
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Miisalmans to Hindus being . two to one, . the proportion 





ren receiving, domestic instruction 


of Musalman to Hindu e 
being rather less than one to four. This disproportion is explain¬ 
ed by the fact already stated that a very large majority of the 
humblest grades of Native society in this district are composed of 
Musahnans, such as cultivators of the ground, day-laborers, 
fishermen ; &c., wlio are regarded by themselves as well as by 
others, both in respect of condition and capacity, as quite beyond 
the reach of the simplest forms of literary instruction. You may 
as well talk to them of scaling the heavens as of instructing their 
children. In their present eireuiiastances and with their present 
views, both would appear equally difficult and equally presump¬ 
tuous. Those who give their children domestic instruction are 
emindarSy talukdars, and persons of some little substance ; shop¬ 
keepers and traders possessing^ some enterprise and forecast in 
their callings ; zemindars* awilts or factors {gomashtas) , and heads 
of villages tmw 7 ‘Is), • know practically the advantage of 
writing sometimes persons of straitened 

resource: at *<^e^able character, who have been in better cir¬ 

cumstances, and"*w ;h to give their children the means of making 
heir way in the world. Pundits, too, who intend that their 
children should pursue the study of Sanscrit begin by instructing 
them at, home in the rudiments of their mother tongue ; and 
Brahmuns who have themselves gone through only a partial course 
of Sanscrit reading, seek to qualify their children by such instruc¬ 
tion as they can give for the office aixd duties of a family priest or 
spiritual jQpiide. 

The lU^niction given in families is still more limited and 
imperfect than if^t which is given in schools. In some cases 
I found that it did not' exfend beyond the writing of the letters 
of the alphabet, in others the; writing of words. Pundits and 
priests, unless when tin c is aome landed property in the family, 
confine the Bengali insi W&on they give their children to writing 
and reading, addition arid subtraction, with scarcely any of the 
applications of numbers to agricultural and commercial affairs. 
Farmers and traders naturally limit their instructions to what 
they best know, and w -hat is to them and their children of greatest 
direct utility, the cal/bulations and measurements peculiar to their 
immediate occupations. The parents with whom I have conversed 
on the subject <}i6 not attach the same value to the domestic 
instruction t)&eir children receive which they ascribe to the 
instruction /of a professional school-master, both because in their 
opinion SKich instruction would be more regular and systematic, 
aid.because the teacher would probably be better qualified. 

It thus appears that, in addition to the elementary instruc¬ 
tion given in regular schools, there is a sort of traditionary know¬ 
ledge of written lan guage and accounts preserved in families- from 
father to son aiidfrom^generation to generation. This domestic 
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elementary instruction is much more 1 / .»3e than scholastic ele¬ 
mentary instruction, and yet it is not so highly valued as 
the latter. The reasons why the less esteemed form of elementary 
instruction is more common cannot in all eases be accurately as¬ 
certained. The inaptitude to combination for purposes of common 
interest sometimes alleged against the Natives might bo sug¬ 
gested ; but the truth is that they do often club together, some¬ 
times to establish and support schools, and sometimes to defray 
f lip expenses of religious celebrations,, dances, and plays. In those 
eases in which scholastic instruction would be preferred by the 
parents, and I believe such cases to be numerous, poverty is the 
only reason that can be assigned ; and in other instancies, as of 
the zemindar and the Brahman Pundit, the pride of rank and 
station in the one case, and of birth and learning in the other, 
acting also upon circumscribed means, may prevent the respective 
parties from looking beyond their own thresholds for the instruc¬ 
tion which their children need. Inability to pay for school 
instruction I believe to be by far the most prevalent reason, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that in at least six villages that 1 
visited, I was told that there had been recently Bengali schools 
which were discontinued, because the masters could not gain a 
livelihood, or because they found something more profitable to do 
elsewhere. The case of the .Dharail school shows the difficulty 
with which a small income is made up to a school-master by the 
community of a village. From all I could learn and observe, I 
am led to infer that in this district elementary instruction is on 
the decline and has been for some time past decaying. The do¬ 
mestic instruction which many give to their children in elementary 
knowledge would seem to bean indication of the struggle which 
the ancient habits and the practical sense of the people are making 
against their present depressed circumstances. 

SECTION III. 

Schools of Learning. 

The state of learned instruction in this district will he con¬ 
sidered with reference to the two great divisions of the population, 
Musalmans and Hindus. 

I. Mcliomedan Schools of Learning .—There are no public 
schools of Mahomedan learning within the limits of the Nattore 
than a ; and I mot with only one Mahomedan family in which 
any attention was paid to Arabic learning, that of Dost Maho¬ 
med Khan Chaudhuri, who has already been mentioned as the 
patron of a Persian elementary school. In that family, besides 
the Persian munshi, a maulavi is employed to instruct the eldest 
son in Arabic. The nc,mc of the maulavi is Gholam Muktidar, 
formerly a student of the Calcutta Madrasa,, and now about 30 
years of age. He receives twelve rupees per month with food ; 
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but when I conversed wiH him he was evidently dissatisfied with 
thib tdlawauce, and of his own accord spoke of resigning ms 
place. His pupil began to study Arabic about thirteen years.of 
age, and will probably continue the study till he is twenty. His 
Arabic studies were preceded by a course of Persian reading, nod 
the works by which ho was introduced to a knowledge of Aiabic 
were also written in Persiau. Ho bogait with the Mizan on 
prosody j Munshaib on etymology, Tatrif on inflection, ZvMtx on 
permutations, and aidoyot-m-Sarf on etymology mchuinig dera¬ 
tion—all different branches of Arabic grammar and written in 
Persian prose. These were followed by the Mi at Ami, containing 
an exposition of a hundred rules of syntax and translated from 
die original Arabic prose into Persian verse ; Juvmal treating or 
the varieties and construction of sentences, and written in Arabic 
prose; Titinma in Arabic, containing definitions of gramma.' tea. 
tetfms and additional rules of syntax.; Shari-i-Miat Amil , acorn- 
rnentary on the Mint Atuil; and llidaycit-nn-Nauv , i comprehen¬ 
sive treatise on Arabic syntax. It was intended that he should 
afterwards read the Kqfia, a still more comprehensive and difficult; 
treatise on syntax ; 8/iarh-i- Holla , a commentary on the Kojui 
by Moll a Jami; TaJmb an & Shark A-Tahzib, text-book end 
commentary on logic ; Shark-i-T ikaia, a commentary on a treatise 
of law and religion; and FarizA-Shariji 9 a treatise on the 
Mahomedan law of inheritance. It thus appears^!,hat the 
student's attention is almost exclusively occupied during a long 
and laborious course of study in acquiring a familiarity with 
language, its forms and combinations, until towards the clo^c 
when logic, law, and religion are superficially taught. 

The only public institution of Mahoroedap learning, of 
which I can find any trace in this district, is situated at Knsbek 
Bar,ha, in the thana of Bilwariya. The tables appended to this 
report have been limited to institutions situated in thana iSi a it ore,, 
and they consequently contain no reference to it ; but the following 
details will not be out of place under this head. 

The madrasa at KuM Bagha is an endowed institution, of • 
Iona* standing. The property appears to have originally consisted 
of two portions, which are stated to have been bestowed by two 
separate royal grants (math). One of the grants was said to 
be m the office "of the Collector of the district and another is in 
the possession of the incumbent and was shown to me. On sub¬ 
sequently examining the document in the Collector •> Office, 1 
found it to be merely a copy of the original which I saw at 
Kusbeh. The latter bears what the owner believes to be the 
autograph of the Emperor Shah Jehnn, but what is more probable 
the complexly ornamented impression cf his Majesty s seal, the 
foldings of the document are so much worn that several portions 
are illegible, and amongst others the place where the year Oi the 
Hijri is given ; but another dale quite legible is the nineteenth 
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year of the Shah's reign which, calculating from his first pro¬ 
clamation of hi ro self as Emperor iu the lifo-timo of his father, 
would be 1050, and from his full accession, to the throne, after the 
death of his father, 105G of the Hijri. These years correspond 
with 1640 and 1646 of the Christian era, which would make this 
endowment rather less than 200 years old. This, however, does not 
appear to have been the original grant, for it professes only to 
confirm former grants of the Shah's predecessors, in virtue of 
which Maulana Sheikh Abdul Wahab then possessed 42 villages 
yielding annually 8,000 Rupees, which are ordered in the grant of 
Shah Jehan to be considered as Madad'i-Maaskj or means of 
subsistence for his own use and that of his brothers, children, 
servants, and dependants, The title of Maulana given to Sheik 
Abdul Wahab, the highest honorary title bestowed oil men of 
learning amongst Musalmans, implies that it was bocause of his 
learning, for the encouragement of learning, and to assist him in 
the means he had already adopted to promote it, that the grant 
was made and confirmed. Such .appears to have been the inter¬ 
pretation put upon it by every successive inheritor of the grant, 
for they have all maintained the madrasa in a more or less 
efficient state, even as /at present when their own family has ceased 
to afford learned njen to conduct it. The management, however, 
seems to have been entirely left in their hands without any express 
reservation of power on the part of the State to interfere. One of 
the present incumbents, Musafir-ul-Islam, states that from a 
personal feeling of hostility to the family, a part of the property 
was resumed by one of the Moghul governors of Bengal, and an 
assessment imposed of 872 Rupees per annum, which continues to 
be paid to the British Government. I learn also from the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, that this endowment has been recently 
investigated and confirmed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

The present total income of the estate is stated to be8,000 
Rupees, exactly the value mentioned in Shah Jehan's grant, a 
coincidence which makes the accuracy of the information doubtful, 
and the doubt is confirmed by lire Collector who values the estate 
at upwards of 80,000 Rupees per annum. The attempt to conceal, 
the real value of the endowment may be ascribed either to an 
innocent or a guilty timidity ; and in like manner I am uncertain 
whether to attribute to a weak or a corrupt motive an endeavor 
made to bribe my maulavi and thereby to influence, as was hoped, 
the tenor of this report. There may have been either n con¬ 
sciousness of something neecing concealment, or merely an 
anxiety to avoid an investigation supposed to entail expense and 
trouble. 

The purposes to which the property is applied are four. The 
first is the maintenance of the Khunkar ..families, the descendants 
of Sheik Abdul Wahab ; the name Khunkar applied to them 
being probably a corruption of Akhun ) teacher, with an arbitrary 
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There are two such families, having two brothers for 
their respective heads. They arc at enmity with each other, and 
their quarrel lias led to outrage and murder amongst their depen* 
dants by which they have been disgraced ; but their descent and 
position still procure for them great respect from the Musalman 
population, although not equal to that which their fathers enjoyed. 
The second purpose is the maintenance of public worship which 
is conducted daily at the stated hours of prayer, and attended l>y 
the leading persons belonging to the establishment in an ancient- 
looking but substantial, mosque built from the revenues of the 
estate. The third purpose is the entertainment of fakirs or re¬ 
ligious mendicants of the Mahomedan faith, several of whom, 
when I visited the institution, wero lying about very filthy and 
some sick. The fourth purpose is the support of the madras a, 
of which I have now to speak in detail. 

In the mad rasa both Persian and Arabic are taught. I have 
before considered Persian as a branch of elementary instruction ; 
but as it professedly does not here terminate in itself, but is 
regarded as an introduction to Arabic, it must, in the present 
instance, be viewed as a branch of a learned education. 

The name of the Persian teacher is Nissar AH. He is abonfc 
00 years of age, and receives eight rupees per mouth, besides 
lodging, food, washing, and other personal expenses, together with 
presents at the principal Mahomedan festivals. He receives 
every thing in short of daily use and consumption except clothes 
which he provides for himself. The Persian scholars are 48, of 
whom 12 belong to the village of Knsbeh Bagha ) and 36 to other 
villages, 12 of the latter having been absent at the time of my 
Visit. All the pupils of both descriptions, besides instruction, 
receive lodging, clothing, food, washing, oil, and stationery, in¬ 
cluding what is necessary for copying manuscripts to be used as 
text-books. The Persian course of study, commencing with Alif 
Be, proceeds to the formal reading of the Koran and thence to 
the Panrhiameh, Aviadnameh , Oulistan , B astern ^ Joseph and 
Zuldkha, Jami-ul~ Katvani n , Inska Tar Mahomed > Secandarnameh 9 
JBahar Danish , Ahdfazl , &c. 

Tho name of the Arabic teacher is Abdul Azim. He was 
absent at the time of my visit. He was stated to be about 50 
years of age, and he receives 40 Rupees a month with the same 
perquisites enjoyed by the Persian teacher. The number of 
Arabic students is seven, of whom two belong to the village of 
Kusbeh Baffla and five to other villages. Of the five, three were 
declared to be absent, and thus four students of Arabic should 
have been produced, but only two made their appearance. They 
have the same allowances and accommodations as the Persian 
scholars* The course of Arabic study includes the Mizcm , Mun - 
s hath, Tam/, Barf Mir, Miat Ami, and Sharh-uMiat Amil; and 
beyond this last-mentioned work no student had advanced* 
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There is no fixed age for admission or dismission,, for begin¬ 
ning or completing the course of study. Students are admitted 
at the arbitrary pleasure of Musafir-ul-Islam, and they leave 
sooner or latex according to their own caprice. "During the period 
that they are nominally students, their attendance from day to day 
is equally uncontrolled and unregulated except by their own wishes 
and convenience. Many of the students are mere children, while 
others are grown up men. The business of the school commences 
at six in the morning and continues fill eleven, and again at 
mid-day and continues till four. Every scholar reads a separate 
lesson to the master, one coming when another withdraws, so that 
there is a total absence of classification. The weekly periods of 
vacation are for Arabic students every Tuesday and Friday, and 
for Persian students every Thursday and Friday ; and the annual 
periods of vacation are the whole of the month Ramzan, ten days 
for the Mohurram, and five days at four different periods of the 
year required by other religious observances. 

It thus appears that this institution has no organization or 
discipline and that the course of instruction is exceedingly meagre ; 
and the question arises whether the interference of Government 
through the General Committee of Public Instruction or in any 
other way is justifiable ; and if so to what useful purposes that 
interference might be directed. The recent confirmation of this 
endowment under Regulation II. of 1819 has been mentioned; but 
as far as I can learn this decision has the effect only of declaring 
the lands to be Lakhiraj or not liable to assessment by Govern- 
incut without determining the purposes to which their annual pro¬ 
fits should be applied. If any of those purposes are of a strictly 
public nature, the interference of Government in order to secure 
attention to them is not precluded. 

Without going into a verbal discussion of the terms of the 
royal grant, nothing would seem to bo less objectionable than to 
recognize and confirm in perpetuity the practical interpretation put 
upon it by every successive holder of the endowment. That inter¬ 
pretation indicates four distinct purposes formerly mentioned, viz., 
the support of the Khunkar families ; the maintenance of public 
worship; hospitality to the poor and sick; and the promotion of 
learning. The present holders of the endowment might be reason¬ 
ably required to separate the funds applicable to the two former 
purposes which are personal and religious, from those which arc 
applicable to the two latter which are of public and general inter¬ 
est; and after this separation which might be effected by amicable 
representations of its propriety and advantages, they would remain 
sole and uncontrolled disposers of the personal and religious fund, 
and under the control of Government the sole trustees of the pub¬ 
lic and general fund. 

Musafiv-ub Islam, one of the holders of the endowment, at the 
same time that he stated Urn total produce of the estate to be 



8,000 Rupees, estimated his expenditure on account of the mndrasa 
at one-fourth or 2,000 Rupees, adding that his brother A/iz-ul- 
tsiam refused to contribute anything to the support of the institu¬ 
tion, m consequence of which the number of students was one-half 
if* ™ !t ha , d formerly been. Tf we assume 30,000 Rupees to be 
olio real annual produce of the estate of which one-fourth is appli¬ 
cable to the promotion of learning and one-fourth to the relief of 
ffP® 0 ”'" 1 the general and publio fund would be eqnal to 
15,0U0 Rupees per annum. The lirst object of the interference of 
Government would be to secure this or any other just amount of 
fixed property for the maintenance of the school and hospital; the 
second would be to procure the adoption of a determinate course 
of useiul instruction ; the third to claim and exercise a visiting 
power; and the fourth to require periodical returns. The attain- 
ment of these objects would make this institution a more efficient 
and useful one than it is at present, without disturbing the tenure 
of the property or encroaching on the lawful rights of its present 
holders. 

While I ofFer these suggestions, I am at the same time strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the interference of Govern¬ 
ment with such institutions would be most beneficially exerted 
not with reference to the circumstances of only one of them but to 
the rights and duties of all institutions of the same class, so as by 
general rules to preserve their property, purify their management, 
and provide for their effectual supervision and real usefulness. If 
ever the whole subject should come before Government for consi¬ 
deration, its interference would be salutary not only with the view 
of providing for the just, economical, and most useful application 
ot ail such endowments now existing, but also with the view of 
laying a foundation on which, under the protection of known laws 
and regulations, similar endowments may hereafter be established. 

11. Bmdu Schools of Learning.-— These may be considered 
either as endowed or unendowed. 

I have met with only two instances of teaohers of Hindu 
schools of learning in the actual enjoyment of endowments. At 
Bamidcvpur (No. 72) Srinatha Survabhauma has a small endow¬ 
ment ot eight rupees per annum; and at SamaskJialasi (No. Ill) 
Aalinatha vachaspati has an endowment of sixty rupees per 
annum. The founder of these endowments was the Rauee Bhawani. 
The present holders are both mere grammarians, in no way distin¬ 
guished among their brethren for their talents and acquirements. 

It may be inferred that the endowments were made for the 
encouragement of learning only from the fact that learned teachers 
are the incumbents* 

, Representations were also made to me respecting certain 
endowments which formerly existed, but which have been recently 
discontinued, and are claimed as still rightfully due to persons now 
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explanation of the circumstances was given 

IAJ XliC. 

The Ranee Bhawam is stated to have been the founder of all 
the endowments referred to, and the mode that she adopted oi 
giving effect to her wishes was to arrange with the collector of the 
district for a fixed increase of the annual assessment to which her 
estates were liable, the increase being equal to the various endow¬ 
ments which she established, and which were to be paid in perpe¬ 
tuity through the collector. Her estates, it is represented, thus 
became burdened with a permanent increase of annual assessment 
to Government, which increase continues to be levied from the 
successive holders of the estates to whom they have descended or 
by whom they have been purchased, while the endowments have 
been discontinued to the heirs and representatives of those ou 
whom they were originally bestowed. The following are four 
cases of this description particularly described :— 

J Li —~At Bejpara AviJiaUi , Gadadhara Siddhanta received in 
the above-mentioned manner 120 Rupees per annum which was 
continued to his eldest son; but on his death the payment was 
discontinued by the collector, as i.s alleged, about twelve years 
ago, although there are members of the family fully competent to 
fulfil the purposes of the endowment. 

2.—At the same place there is a similar case in the family of 
Kasikanta NyayaPunchanana, who received 120 Rupees per annum, 
which, after his death, was continued to his two sons, but on the 
death of one of them it was withdrawn from the other. 

8.—At Boria, in the thana of Chmgaon, a sum of 60 Rupees 
per annum was paid in the same way to Rudrakanta Bhat- 
tacharya and discontinued since his death. 

4.—The fourth ease is that which is imperfectly described in 
the Report of 1st July 1835, on the state of education in Bengal, 
p. 114. The details there given were taken from a Memoir pre¬ 
pared at the India House on education in this country, and pub¬ 
lished by order of the House of Commons in 1832. The facts 
appear to be that Ranee Bhawani established the endowment of 
00 Rupees per annum in favor originally of Sripati Vidyalankara, 
after whoso death it continued to be paid to his eldest son Chandra 
Sekhar Tarkavagisa, and after his death to the three younger sons 
Kasiswara Vachaspati, Govindarama Siddhanta, and Hurnrama 
Bbattacharya. Since their death the payment of the endowment 
has been discontinued to the family, although two members of it, 
one a son of Kasiswara Vachaspati, and the other a son of Govin¬ 
darama Siddhanta, have each a school of learning at Tajpur in the 
thana of Chaugaon . This case is the more worthy of notice 
because, as appears from the statement prepared at the. India 
House, the Government in 1813, oil the recommendation of 
the Revenue Board, sanctioned the payment in perpetuity, on 
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condition that the institutions of learning which it was employed 
to support should be continued in a state of efficiency. 

Two or three other cases were reported to me, but not with 
sufficient precision to justify their mention in this place. With 
regard to the whole, as there was a strong* feeling* in the minds of 
the complaining* parties, of the injustice assumed to be done to 
them, I assured them that no injustice was intended, and promised 
that I should not fail to bring the subject to the notice of the 
collector with a view to its re-consideration, and, after reference 
to the proper authorities, its final determination ; reminding them 
at the same time, that I could neither answer to the collector for 
the correctness of their statements which they must themselves 
support by the necessary proofs, nor to them for the decision to 
which the authorities might come ou a view of all the evidence 
belonging to the question. They expressed themselves quite satis¬ 
fied that their claim should be considered on its merits ; and 
accordingly on my return from the interior of the district, I men- 
tinned the subject to Mr, Bailees, who had recently succeeded Mr. 
Bury as Collector and Magistrate. That gentleman engaged 
to give the subject his attention as soon as it should come before 
him in some official shape, and pointed out the mode that should 
be adopted which, for the guidance of the parties concerned, I 
communicated to them by letter. 

The four endowments I have mentioned amount only to 800 
Rupees per annum, or 82 Rupees 8 annas per month. If, as appears 
probable, it shall bo discovered that the discontinuance of these 
payments has arisen from mistake or oversight, the renewal of them 
will produce an amount of good feeling amongst a respectable and 
influential elas3 of the native community of this district, which 
the smallness of the sums involved would at first view scarcely 
justify any one in anticipating; but here, as in other matters, 
smallness and greatness are only relative terms, and small as the 
sums appear they will give an important impulse to the learning 
of the district. The Revenue Board in 1813, in recommending 
the confirmation of one of these endowments in perpetuity, an¬ 
nexed the condition that the institutions of learning conducted 
by the original beneficiary, should be maintained by his successors 
under the supervision of the local authorities ; and as the Govern¬ 
ment has been made the almoner and trustee of such endowments, 
it is worthy of consideration how, without neglecting native learn¬ 
ing, the promotion of which was one of the principal objects of 
the founder, they may also be made subservient to the cause of 
gonuine science through the medium of the learned language of 
the country, for the enlightenment of those whose influence there 
can be little hope of winning over to the cause of true and useful 
knowledge except through that medium. 
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The unendowed Hindu schools of learning in the ISfattore 
tlmna is taught by 89 Pundits, of whom thirty-seven are Brahmans, 
and two are of the vaidya or medical caste. 

The two medical professors are brothers and jointly conduct a 
medical school at Vaidya Bolgliariya. There is no instance of two 
or more Brdiinan-pnndits in a similar way co-operating with each 
other, aud uniting their talents and acquirements for their mutual 
advantage. Every one stands or falls by himself. In this district, 
and even in a single thana, there are materials for a Hindu Univer¬ 
sity in which all the branches of Sanscrit learning might be 
taught; but instead of such a combination each Pundit teaches 
separately the branch or branches of learning which ho has studied 
most, or for which there is the greatest demand, and the students 
make their selections and remove from one to another at their 
pleasure. The Brahman-pundits are either Varendra or Vaidika 
Brahmans, the former so-called from the ancient name of the dis¬ 
trict in which they reside, and the latter, as i3 supposed, from the 
former devotion of that class to the study of the Vedas, although 
in this district at the present day they are mere grammarians and 
of very limited attainments. 

The Pundits are of all ages, from twenty-five to eighty-two; 
pome just entering upon life proud of their learning and panting 
for distinction ,* others of middle age, either enjoying a well-earned 
reputation and a moderate competence, or disappointed in their 
expectations and anxious respecting the future; and some moi*e 
advanced in years, possessing the hoart-felt veneration of their 
countrymen; while others appoar to be neglected and sinking to 
the grave under the pressure of poverty. All were willing to 
believe and desirous to be assured that Government intended to 
do something, as the fruit of the present inquiry, for the promo¬ 
tion of learning,—a duty which is in their minds constantly associ¬ 
ated with the obligations attaching to the rulers of the country. 
The humbleness and simplicity of their characters, their dwellings, 
and their apparel, forcibly contrast with the extent of their 
acquirements and the refinement of their foldings. I saw men not 
only unpretending, but plain and simple in their manners, and 
although seldom, if ever, offensively coarse, yet reminding me of 
the very humblest classes of English and Scottish peasantry; 
living constantly half naked, and realizing in this respect the 
descriptions of savage life ; inhabiting huts which, if we connect 
moral eonsccjuences with physical causes, might be supposed to 
have the effect of stunting the growth of their minds, or in which 
only the most contracted minds might be supposed to have oroorn 
to dwell—and yet several of these men are adepts in the sub¬ 
tleties of the profoundest grammar of what is probably the 
most philosophical language in existence; not only practically 
skilled in the niceties of its usage, but also in the princi¬ 
ples of its structure; familiar with all the varieties and 
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sir national law? and literature; and indulging* 
in the abstrusest and most interesting disquisitions in logical and 
ethical philosophy. They are in general shrewd, discriminating, 
and mild in their demeanor. The modesty of their character 
does not consist in abjectness to a supposed or official superior, 
but is equally shown to each other. I have observed some of the 
worthiest speak with unaffected humility of their own pretensions 
to learning, with admiration of the learning of a stranger and 
countryman who was present, with high respect of the learning 
of a townsman who happened to be absent, and with just praise 
of the learning of another townsman after he had retired, although, 
in his presence they were silent respecting his attainments. These 
remarks have reference to the personal character of some of the 
Pundits, but they should not be understood to imply a favorable 
opinion of the general state of learning in the district which, 
as may be inferred from the subsequent details, is not very 
flourishing. 

In 33 schools of Hindu learning the total number <5f students 
is 397, averaging 10-H in each school. The students are divided 
iuto two classes, one of which consists of those who are natives of 
the villages in which the shools are situated, and the other of the 
natives of other villages, the former called native* and the latter 
foreigner corresponding respectively with the ext ernes and 
internes of the Royal Colleges of France. The students of a school 
or college who are natives of the village in which it is situated, are 
the exiernes, attending it daily for the purpose of receiving in¬ 
struction, and daily returning home to their parents, relatives, or 
friends with whom they board and lodge; while the students who 
are natives of other villages than that in which the school is 
situated, are the internes , residing in the house of the teacher and 
receiving from him not only instruction, but also lodging and food. 
The school at Sridharpur (No. 477) is the only instance in which 
I found that the native students of the village received food as well 
as instruction; and in the same institution the foreign students, 
contrary to the usual practice, received not only food and lodging, 
but also other minor personal expenses—a liberality which implies 
more than the usual resources on the part of the teacher, and 
tends to increase his reputation. Iu other parts of the coun¬ 
try, the students of Hindu Colleges are generally divided into 
three classes, which may be explained by the terms townsmen, or 
natives of the village in which the college is situated, countrymen t 
or natives of the district or province in which the college is situated, 
and foreigners, or natives of any other district or province; but 
at present the natives of no other district or province are ever 
attracted to Rajshahi for the acquisition of learning, and, therefore, 
t he name of the third class has been here transferred to the second 
by a sort of verbal artifice, which is of general adoption and of 
long standing, but which can deceive nobody, and could have no 
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cl; of the ceremonial observances-of Hinduism m their stead in 
the family of some disciple at a distance-. According to my in¬ 
formation, the number is very few, although there probably are 
some, who have recourse to this measure from mere poverty, and 
with the view of gaining a livelihood at the expense of their 
icacher - for the large majority of students, although not wealthy, 
are above want, being tbe children either of Kulm-hrabmans, 
Wlnuan-pundits, initiating or officiating priests, whose profes¬ 
sional emoluments are comparatively considerable. 

In a majority of cases the apartments used as a school house 
and as a place of accommodation for the students, are separate 
from the dwelling-house of the teacher, but built at his expense and 
often also applied to the purpose of hospitality to strangers. 
Sometimes the building is one that has descended from a deceased 
father or brother to its present possessor. The cost of each build¬ 
ing varies from ten to sixty rupees in ordinary cases; but in one 
extraordinary instance it amounted to two hundred rupees defrayed 
by a spiritual disciple of the Pundit to whom it belongs. In eleven 
instances the teachers are too poor to ereot separate apartments 
and they consequently give their instructions within their own 
dwellings. The foreign students or those who have no home in 
the village are lodged and fed and pursue their studies at night 
either in the building erected for a school-room, in separate 
lodging-apartments attached to it, or in the dwelling-house of the 
teacher, the last-mentioned course being adopted only when there is 
no other resource. The separate buildings in which the students are 
accommodated are of the humblest description, as may be judged 
from tho cost of their erection j huts with raised earthen floors 
and open either only on one side or on all sides according to the 
space which tho owner can command for ingress and egress. That 
sort which is open on all sides is used only as a place of reading 
and study either public or private, and never as a dwelling. 

It wilt bo seen from Table III. that the period occupied by an 
entire course of scholastic studies is in several instances not less 
than twenty-two years, so that a student must often have passed 
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his thirtieth year before he leaves college. This is a great deduc¬ 
tion from the most valuable years of a man’s life, but the period 
actually employed in collegiate study is lessened by the length o t 
the vacations which the students receive or take. These extend 
generally from the month Asarh to the month Kartik, or from the 
middle of June to about the beginning of November, being from 
four to five months in the year, besides several shorter vacations at 
other periods. During the principal period of vacation those who 
are not natives of the villages in which they have been pursuing 
their studies return home and in most instances probably continue 
them there, but witlx less regularity and application than when 
under the eye of a Pundit. 

The custom of inviting learned men on the occasion of funeral 
obsequies, marriages, festivals, &e., and at such times of bestowing 
gifts on them proportioned in value and amount to the estimation 
in which they are held as teachers, is general amongst those 
Hindus who are of sufficiently pure caste to be considered worthy 
of the association of Brahmans. The presents bestowed consist of 
two parts—first, articles of consumption, principally various sorts 
oi food; and second, gifts of money. In the distribution of the 
latter at the conclusion of the celebration, a distinction is made 
between Sabdikas , philologers or teachers of general literature; 
Smarttas, teachers of law; and Nah/ai/ikas, teachers of logic, of whom 
the first class ranks lowest, the second next, and the third highest. 
The value of the gifts bestowed rises not merely with the acquire¬ 
ments of the individual in his own department of learning, but 
with the dignity of the department to which he has devoted 
his chief labors and in which he is most distinguished. It 
does not, however, follow that the professors of the most highly 
honored branch of learning are always on the whole the most 
highly rewarded; for in ltajshahi, logic which, by the admission 
of all, ranks highest, from whatever cause, is not extensively cul¬ 
tivated and has few professors, and these receive a small number 
of invitations and consequently of gifts in proportion to the 
limited number of their pupils and the practical disuse of the 
study. Their total receipts, therefore, are not superior and even not 
equal to the emoluments enjoyed by learned men of an inferior 
grade, who have, moreover, a source of profit in the performance of 
ceremonial recitations on public occasions which the pride or self- 
respect of the logicians will not permit them to undertake. 
Whatever the amount, it is from the income thus obtained that the 
teachers of the different classes and grades are enabled to build 
tvchool-houses and to provide food and lodging for their scholars; 
but several have assured me that to meet these expenses they have 
often incurred debt from which they are relieved only by the 
occasional and unexpected liberality of individual benefactors. 

When a teacher of learning receives such an invitation is as 
above described, he generally takes one or two of his pupils with 
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him* giving each pupil his turn of such an advantage in duo 
course ; and when the master of tho feast bestows a gift of money 
on the teacher, it is always accompanied by a present to the pupil 
less in amount but proportioned to the respectability of tho 
teacher’s character and tho extent of his attainments. The teacher 
sometimes takes a favorite pupil more frequently than others, 
tho object being to give a practical proof of tho success of h in 
instructions as well as to accustom the pupil to the intercourse of 
learned arid respectable society. As the student is furnished with 
instruction, food, and lodging without cost, the only remaining 
sources of expense to him are his books, clothes, and minor per¬ 
sonal expenses, all of which, exclusive of books, are estimated to 
cost him in no case more and often less than seven rupees per 
annum. His books he either inherits from some aged relative or 
at his own expense and with his own hands he copies those works 
that are used in the college as text-books. In the latter case the 
expense of copying includes the expense of paper, pens, ink, ochje, 
and oil, The ochre is mixed with the gum of tho tamarind-seed 
extracted by bailing, and the compound is rubbed over the paper 
which is thus made impervious to insects and capable of bearing 
writing on both sides. The oil is for light, as most of t he labor 
of copying is performed by night after the studies of the day have 
been brought to a close. An economical student is sometimes able, 
with the presents he receives when he accompanies his teacher 
to assemblies, both to defray these expenses and to relievo the 
straitened circumstances of his family at a distance* I have 
learned on good authority that ten and even twenty rupees per 
annum have been saved and remitted by a student to his family ; 
but the majority of students require assistance from their families, 
although I am assured that what they receive probably never in 
any case exceeds four rupees per annum. 

I have already mentioned that in this district, as in Bengal 
generally, there are throe principal classes into which the teachers 
# and schools of Hindu learning are divided, and which, therefore, 
may with advantage be separately considered. The acquirements 
of a teacher of logic in general pre-suppose those of a teacher of 
law, and the acquirements of tho latter in general pre-suppose 
those of a teacher of general literature who, for the most part, has 
made very limited attainments beyond those of his immediate class. 
As these are popular and arbitrary designations, they are not always 
strictly applied, but it would appear that of the thirty-eight 
schools of learning already mentioned, there are thirteen taught 
by Pundits who may be described as belonging to the first class ; 
nineteen by Pundits of the second ; and two by Pundits of the 
third or highest class; while the remaining four belonging to 
none of the leading classes must be separately and individually 
noticed. 
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L. The thirteen schools of general literature are Nos. 2b, 
45, 72 (a), 86 (a), 111, 143, 279 (6), 379 (4, 279 («), 328,874 
(5), 374 (c), and 477, of Table III.; uud they contain 121 stu¬ 
dents, of w hom ol belong to the villages in which the schools are 
situated and 70 to other villages. The ago at which they enter on 
their studies varies from seven to fourteen, and that at which they 
leave college varies from twenty to thirty-two, the whole period of 
scholastic study thus varying from eleven to twenty-two years. 
The teachers, according to their own account, receive throughout 
the yeur various sums as presents, which average per month the 
lowest two rupees and the highest thirty rupees, and this in an 
average of the whole gives more than eleven rupees a month to 
each, without taking into account one of the number who is 
superannuated and receives nothing at all. All the students of a 
school of general literature receive throughout the year various 
sums which average the lowest four annas and the highest four 
rupees per month; and this in an average of the whole gives one 
rupeo eleven annas per month to each institution. The total 
expense incurred by a student in copying the books used in a 
course of instruction in this department of learning is stated to 
vary from one to thirty-six rupees. The average in twelve of 
these thirteen schools is about thirteen rupees to each student for 
the cost of books in a whole course which makes the annual ex¬ 
pense about a rupee. 

The youths who coinmenco the study of Sanscrit are expected 
to have acquired either at home or in a Bengali school merely a 
knowledge of Bengali writing and reading and a very slight ac¬ 
quaintance with the first rules of arithmetic, viz., .addition and 
subtraction, without a knowledge of their applications. Hence 
learned Hindus having entered with those superficial acquirements 
and at an early age on the study of Sanscrit, and having devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to its literature, are ignorant of 
almost every thing else. 

The studies embraced in a full course of instruction in general 
literature are grammar, lexicology, poetry and the drama, and. 
.rhetorio, the chief objeot of the whole being the knowledge of 
language as an instrument for the communication of ideas. 

On entering a school of learning a student is at once put to 
the study of Sauscrit grammar. Grammar is a favorite study in 
this district and the most extensive and profound treatises on it 
in the Sanscrit language are those in most general use. In the 
thirteen schools of this' class there are^ four different grammars 
used. Panini being taught in six, the Kalapa in two, the Kugdha- 
boiTha in three, and the Ratncmala in two. In teaching Panini 
the first work employed is the Bhusha a commentary 

by Purusottaina Deva on Pan ini’s rules, omitting those which 
are peculiar to the dialect of the Vedas. This is followed 
by the study ol the Nyam, an exposition of the Kasha Vritti, 
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Studies in lexicology, poetry and rhetoric. 

--wSfeli is a perpetual commentary on Panini’s rules. The Kasica 
Vritti does not itself in any case appear to be used as a text* 
hook, but references are occasionally made to it. The Kalapa 
grammar is taught first in tho Dnurga Sinliij an exposition by 
I)urga Singa of the Katantra Vritti, (he tatter being a brief and 
obscure commentary on the original aphorisms. This is followed 
by the Katantra Parisista, a supplement to the Kalapa by Sripat- 
datta; by the Katantra Panjica, a commentary on thaDaurgi 
Sinhi by Triloehandasa ; by the commentary of Sushena K&viraja 
on the same ,• and by Parisista Prabodha, a commentary by Qo- 
binatha on tbe supplement above-mentioned. The original 
aphorisms of tbe Panini and Kalapa grammars are believed to 
possess divine authority, which is not, attributed to any of the 
other works employed in this course of instruction. The Mugdka- 
bodha of Vopadeva is studied without any commentary in the two 
schools where it is used; and the Ratnamala, a compilation by 
Purusoltama from the Panini and Kalapa grammars, is studied 
with the commentaries called Jives/mari and Prabhaha Prakasika. 
A list of verbal roots with their meauings is also committed to 
memory in this part of tho course. 

Lexicology is the most appropriate name that has occurred to 
me for describing that branch of study by which, simultaneously 
with the study of grammar, a knowledge of the meaning of single 
words and of their synonyms is acquired. The only work em¬ 
ployed for this purpose is the Amara Kosha by Amara Sinha, with 
the commentary of Raghunatha Chakravartti. The names of 
objects, acts, qualities, &c., are classified and their synonyms given, 
which the students begin to commit to memory without tho 
meaning; and thev afterwards read the work and its commentary 
with the teacher who explains them. This gives tho student a 
large command of words for future use either in reading or com¬ 
position ; and it is after some acquaintance with tho grammar and 
the dictionary that the teacher usually encourages and assists the 
student to compose, verbally or in writing, short sentences in 
Sanscrit. _ , 

The work in verse invariably read first is the BhalH Kavya on 
the life and actions of Rain, so composed as to form a continued 
illustration of grammatical rules. This is followed without any 
fixed order by any of tbe following works or by others of the same 
class, viz., Baghu Kavya, also on the history of Ram ; Magha 
Kavya, on tho war between Sisupala and Krishna; Nahhadha 
Kavya, on the loves of Nala and Damayanti; Bharavi Kavya, on 
the war between Yudisthira and Durgodhana, &c., &c., &c. The 
poetry of the drama may he said to be almost wholly, neglected 
here \ in one college only I found that the Mahanataka is read. 

In rhetoric the first work read is the Chandomanjari on prosody, 
and the only other work by which this is followed here I found 
to be the Kavya Prakassa on the rules of poetical composition. 
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It will be soon from Tabh III. that all those branches of 
general literature are net taught by every teacher. Some teach 
>nly grammar; others grammar ancl lexicology; others add poetry 
with or without the drama; and others embrace rhetoric. But 
the whole of these are required to constitute a complete course of 
philology and general literature. The teacher of grammar only, 
the mere grammarian, ranks in the lowest scale of learned men.; 
and in proportion to the number of the other branches ot general 
literature which he adds to his acquirements, he raises his reputa¬ 
tion and emoluments as a Sabdilc or philbloger. 

2. The nineteen schools of Hindu law are 9 (a), 18 fe), 18 
(ih 46, 70 (a), 71, 72 (i), 84, SO (a), 86 (c), 86 (<?), 100, 170, 270 
Wi 374 (a), 445, 447 (a), 447 (i), and 447 (<?), of Table III., and 
contain 245 students, of whom 81 belong to the villages in which 
the schools are situated and 164 to other villages. The age at 
which they enter on their studios varies from nine to fifteen, and 
that at which they leave college varies from eighteen to thirty-two, 
the whole period of scholastic study varying from eight to twenty - 
three years. Omitting one school in which the age of beginning 
and completing study could not be satisfactorily ascertained, the 
average period of scholastic study in the remaining eighteen insti¬ 
tutions is between sixteon and seventeen years. The professors of 
law receive throughout the year various sums as presents which, 
according to their own statements, average the lowest three 
rupees and the highest twenty-five per mouth. Omitting two 
schools respecting which this information could not be obtained, 
the average monthly receipts of the remaining seventeen amount to 
upwards of fourteen rupees each. All the students of a school of 
law throughout the year receive various sums as presents, which 
average the lowest four annas and the highost five rupees per 
month ; and, omitting the two schools above-mentioned, the 
average monthly receipts of the remaining seventeen amount to 
rather less than two rupees each. The total expense which a 
student, incurs in copying the books used in a course of instruction 
in a law-school varies from four to forty rupees ; and omitting five 
schools in which tins could not be ascertained, the average dis¬ 
bursements of each student in the remaining fourteen schools for 
books only during a whole course amount to upwards of twenty 
i upees. 

The teachers of law are in all eases conversant with the gram¬ 
mar and lexicology of the Sanscrit language and can give instruc¬ 
tions in thorn ; some are also acquainted more or less familiarly 
with the poetical and dramatic writings : and a smaller number 
with the works on rhetoric. Every teacher of law receives stu¬ 
dents at the earliest stage and instructs them according to the 
extent of his own acquirements in general literature, and when 
he has reached that limit, he carries them on to the study of law. 
His students sometimes object to this arrangement and leave him 
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in order to complete with another teacher a course of study in 
general literature. The majority of law-students, however, begin 
and end their studies in general literature to whatever extent 
they may desire to proceed with a professor of that branch ot 
learning, and afterwards resort to a teacher of law for instruction in 
his peculiar department. On those occasions on which the study 
of the law is specially directed to be suspended as on the first, 
eighth, and thirtieth of the waxing and waning of the moon, 
when it thunders, &o. ? fee,, the students most commonly revert to 
their studies in general literature which at such times are not 
prohibited. 

The compilation of Baghwiandcma on every branch of Hindu 
law, comprised in twenty-eight books, is almost exclusively studied 
in this district. It consists, according to Mr. Colcbrooke, of texts 
collected from the institutes attributed to ancient legislators, with 
a gloss explanatory of the sense, and reconciling seeming contradic¬ 
tions. Of the twenty-eight books those are almost exclusively 
read which prescribe and explain the ritual of Hinduism. The first 
book invariably read is that on lunar days; and tins is followed 
by the others without any fixed order of succession, such as those 
on marriage, on penance, on purification, on obsequies, on the 
intercalary month of the Hindu calendar, &c.; but the number of 
hooks read is seldom move than ten and never exceeds twelve, and 
is sometimes not more than four, three, and even two. Raghu- 
nandana's treaties on inheritance and Jimutavahana's on the same 
subject, are also taught by one or two Pundits. 

3. The two schools of logic are 9 (« i), and 86 (5), of Table 
IIT,, containing each four students, of whom two are Natives and six 
stranglers to the villages in which the schools arc situated. The 
age of commencing study is ten or twelve and that of leaving 
college twenty-four or thirty-two, the course of study taking up 
from twelve to twenty-two years which must be understood, as in 
the preceding case of law-schools, to include the preliminary 
studies in grammar, &c. Of these schools the teacher of ono 
, receives about twenty-five rupees a month in presents and his 
pupils two rupees; and the teacher of the other eight rupees 
a month and his pupils one. The expenditure of a student in the 
former for hooks during the whole course is atated to be about 
fourteen rupees, and that of a student in the latter about fifty 
rupees; the difference being probably occasioned by the circum¬ 
stance that in the one case family-copies of books are used which 
are not possessed in the other. 

The course of instruction in logic embraces the reading and 
explanation of tlie following works, viz., Bhasha Parichheda , an 
introduction to the system of logic, with definitions of terms, qua¬ 
lities, and objects ; Yyapti Panchaka on the necessary or inherent 
qualities of objects j Suiha Vyaghra , a supplement to the pre¬ 
ceding ; PyaMMXwanadfamaHcAimbfiaidf on the same subject; 
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h>’Manta LaMana, the same j AbaMefohlmiruUi, the same • 
Hmc, Vyapti, the same; Pahata, on inferential propositions • 
bamani/a Lahma, on the definition of classes or genera ; Samanvn 
same .» J-Vayava, on syllogism; HetwMasKa, on 
fal.acies; Kmmamah, on the proofs of the divine existence, the 
attributes ot the divine nature, and the means of absorption into 
il, ; and Vi/vdpaUwada, a t reatise on the derivation and meaning 
O' the radical portions and of the suffixes and affixes of words” 
In one of tho schools of logic, the second above-mentioned, only 
a lew or these works are superficially and partially read, 

4. Pour schools of learning remain to be separately noticed., 
a Vedantic, a Pauranic, a Tantric, and a Medical School" 

The Vedantic school, No. 70 (5) of Table III., can scarcely 
he said yet to exist. The Pundit, after completing the usual 
coarse of study in his native, district of B.ajshahi, to extend his 
acquirements went to Benares whence ho had returned about a 
month before I saw him. Ho now proposes to open a school, and 
to teach the following branches of learning, viz., general literature, 
law, the puranas, and the vedanta, in which he claims to be pro¬ 
foundly versed, _ and from which I derive the title by which his 
intended school is designated. He had no pupils at the time of 
my visit to his village. 

The Pauranic school, No. 279 (a) of Table III., contains 
twenty students, of whom five are natives and fifteen strangers to 
(lie village in which tho school is situated. They begin to” study 
about ten years of age and leave school about "thirty-two. The 
teacher receives about twenty-five rupees a month and the students 
four, each of the latter expending about sixty rupees in copying 
fhe boobs they require for a whole course. The Pundit gives 
instruction in general literature, in law, and in astrology ; but as 
he also teaches the puranas, chiefly the Makabharata, and derives 
great part of his emoluments from the public recitation of them 
m wealthy families, the. name given to his school is derived from 
that branch of his acquirements. In astrology, he teaches the 
Joy aha Toiwa by Raghunandana, a summary of astrological 
knowledge; the Jalalca Chandrlca, on the calculation of nati¬ 
vities; and the Satkrilya Mnkiavali, tho Bipika, and Samaya 
Pradipa, on lucky and unlucky days. 

The Tantric school, No.' 38 of Table III., contains twelve 
pupils of whom three are natives and nine strangers to the village 
iu which the school is situated. They begin to study at eight 
years of age and leave school at thirty. The teacher receives 
eight rupees and the students about eight annas a month in pre¬ 
sents; each of the latter expending about forty rupees in copy¬ 
ing the books for a course. The Pundit teaches superficially 
grammar and the Vedanta, but his distinctive name is derived 
from his professional instruction in the Tantra. The works 
classed under this name may be generally described to be employed 
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ia explaining the formula peculiar to the votaries oi ^va and 
the female deities, by which they seek to attain supernatural 
powers and accomplish objects either good or bad for themselves or 
others. The work taught by this Pundit is the {antra Sara, t\ com¬ 
pilation on those subjects. One of the two Tantric sects, some oi 
whose followers are found in this district, arc intemperate ana 
licentious in their habits and manners, not only believing? that the 
use of intoxicating liquors is permitted, but that it is enjoined by 
the system of doctrines they profess. With such a belief the ut>e 
of them is naturally carried to great excess, but the conduct ot 
such persons is regarded with great abhorrence by other Hindus. 

The Medical school, No. 70 (c) of Table III., contains seven 
students of whom four arc residents of the village and three stran- 
gers. The period of commencing the study of medical works is 
from twenty-two to twenty-five years of age, and that of disconti¬ 
nuing the study from twenty-five to thirty years of ago,^ the whole 
period of study varying from five to eight years. It is expected 
and required that medical students shall have previously acquired 
a knowledge of Sanscrit grammar and general literature in some of 
the schools of learning taught by Brahman-pundits, after which 
they commence a course of medical reading in this institution. The 
period of study is shortened or prolonged according to the ability 
of the students for a shorter or a longer period to dispense with the 
emoluments of private practice. The school is taught by two 
aged brothers, Vaidyas in caste, most respectable men, and in high 
repute as medical practitioners. Neither Vaidya teachers nor 
Vaidya pupils receive invitations or presents, as Brahman-pundits 
and their pupils do, and the former are consequently dependent 
solely on their own means for the maintenance of their establish¬ 
ment. Vaidya teachers, however, like Brahman-pundits, lodge and 
feed those pupils who have no home in the village in which the 
school is situated, and they also give their instructions to all 
gratuitously. A student incurs an expense of about sixteen 
rupees in copying the books necessary to be road in an entire 
course of study* The work first read is the Nidana, a standard 
medical work, after which the students of this school read Chakra - 
datla by Chakrapani; Ratnamala by Itarnakrisna ; Dravya Uuna by 
Narayaua Dasa ; a commentary by the same author on his own 
work Madhamati ; commentaries of Vijaya Raksita and Siddhan- 
ta Cbmtamuai on the Nidanu ; a commentary on Chakradalta 
by Yasodhara; and Patyapatya, a work described as variously 
treating of the causes of disease, diagnosis, the practice of medi¬ 
cine, and materia medica. 

In a general view of the state of Hindu learning in this dis¬ 
trict, grammar appears to be the only department of study in. 
which a considerable number of persons have a distinguished profi¬ 
ciency. The most eminent Pundits are 18 {a) and 70 (£). Rama- 
kanta Sarvabhauma a logician, and Siva Chandra Siddhauta a 
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Vedantic, both highly reputed, and both apparently profound in 
the branches of learning to which they have, devoted themselves. 
I might add also the medical professors who are venerable men and 
highly respected by all around them for their learning within their 
own peculiar range as well as for their general character. There 
are others who occupy a middle rank ; but the majority of the 
Pundits are superficial men and 1 have reason to think would be so 
judged by competent persons amongst their own countrymen— 
that is, superficial compared with the highest existing standards of 
native learning, although all in general know well what they pro¬ 
fess to know, In this district the poetry of the drama appears to 
be almost wholly neglected. I found only one instance in which 
tl i e Afah ana taka and that alone is read ; whereas in some other 
districts dramatical literature is more generally and more fully 
studied, the Mako/nokdta being usually succeeded by Saku^^cdci, 
Kantuka Sarvaswa , Ilasyarnava, Venimnhar, Mnrari , &e. In 
rhetoric, the Srutabodha and Kavyachaudrica > the former on 
prosody and the latter on the rules of poetical composition 
and both in general tfe elsewhere, are not read in this 
district. In law, Menu and the Mitahara , which are studied in 
other parts of Bengal, are here known only by name; and we have 
seen that logic, to which by general consent the highest honors 
are given in Bengal, has here only two professors, of whom one 
is scarcely worthy to be so ranked. Not only is learning 
low, but it is retrograding. One village that has two schools 
of learning (No. 9) had from ten to twelve within the recol¬ 
lection of one of the Pundits, and there has been no correspond¬ 
ing increase elsewhere within the district. The diminution 
is attributed to the breaking up of the great zeinindaries and 
the withdrawal of the support which their owners gave to the 
cause of learning and of the endowments which they established. 
I have already mentioned the comparatively refined tone of feeling 
and character which the cultivation of Hindu learning appears to 
give to its possessors ; and the effect in some measure extends to 
their families, for the children of Brahman-pundits are in general 
bright-looking and intelligent, modest and polite. The system of 
learned instruction also has a principle of diffusiveness in the 
gratuitousness with which the instruction is bestowed, but that 
principle operates only within the pale of the brahman caste, except 
to a limited extent in favor of Vaidyas, and beyond those limits 
none of the humanizing influences of learning are seen in the 
improved moral and intellectual character or physical condition of 
the surrounding humbler classes of society. It seems never to have 
catered into the conceptions of the learned that it was their duty 
to do something for the instruction of those classes who are as 
ignorant and degraded where learning abounds as where it does 
not exist ; nor has learning any practical influence upon the 
physical comforts even of its possessors, for their houses are as 
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rude, confined, and inconvenient as those of tho more ignorant, 
and the pathways of brahman-villages are as narrow, dirty, and 
irregular as those inhabited by tho humblest aud most despised 
Chasas and Chandals. 

SECTION V. 

Female Instruction. 

Some account of the means and amount of female instruction 
.is indispensable, but on this subject I have been able to collect 
very little information. 

The female population of all ages in Nattore, according to 
Table T., amounts to 9-1,717. 

Of the total female population, 16,497 are under five years of 
age ; that is, are below the teachable age, or the ago at which 
the first instruction in letters may be or is communicated. 

Of the total female population, 16,792 are between fourteen 
and five years of age ; that is, are of the age at which the mind 
is capable of receiving in an increasing degree the benefit of 
instruction in letters. The state of instruction amongst this 
unfortunate class cannot be said to be low, for with a very few 
individual exceptions there is no instruction, at all. Absolute and 
hopeless ignoranoe is in general their lot. The notion of provid¬ 
ing the means of instruction for female children never enters into 
the minds of parents; and girls are equally deprived of that im¬ 
perfect domestic instruction which is sometimes given to boys. A 
superstitious feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu 
families, principally cherished by the women aud not discouraged 
by the men, that a girl taught to write and read will soon after 
marriage become a widow, an event which is regarded as nearly 
the worst misfortune that can befal the sex; and the belief is also 
generally entertained in native society that intrigue is facilitated 
by a knowledge of letters on the part of females. Under the 
influence of these fears there is not only nothing done in a native 
family to promote female instruction, but an anxiety is often 
evinced to discourage any inclination to acquire the most 
elementary knowledge, so that when a sister, in the playful 
innocence of childhood, is observed imitating her brother’s 
attempts at penmanship, she is expressly forbidden to do 
so, and her attention drawn to something else. These supersti¬ 
tious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, although not 
universally, both amongst those Hindus who are dovoted to 
the pursuits of religion, and those who are engaged in the 
business of the world. Zemindars are for the most part exempt 
from them, and they in general instruct their daughters in the 
elements of knowledge, although it is difficult to obtain from them 
an admission of the fact. They hope to marry their daughters 
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into families of wealth and property, and they perceive that., with¬ 
out a knowledge of writing and accounts, their daughters will, in 
the event of widowhood, be incompetent to the management of 
their deceased husbands* estates, and will unavoidably become a 
prey to the interested and unprincipled. The Mahomedans par¬ 
ticipate in all the prejudices of the Hindus against the instruction 
of their female offspring, besides that a very large majority of them 
are in the very lowest grades of poverty, and are thus unable, even 
if they were willing, to give education to their children. It may, 
therefore, be affirmed that the juvenile female population of this 
district, that is, the female population of the teachable age or of the 
age between fourteen and five years, without any known exception 
and with so few probable exceptions that they can scarcely bo 
taken into the account, is growing up wholly destitute of the 
knowledge of reading and writing. Upon the principle assumed 
in Section 1 in estimating the total population, it will follow that 
the ju venile female population of the whole district is eight times 
that of Nattore or 134,380 ; that is, in the single district of Raj- 
sbahi there is this number of girls of the teachable age growing 
up in total ignorance. 

Of the total female population, 61,428 are of adult age or 
above fourteen years; and according to the above-mentioned 
estimate it will follow that the adult female population of the 
whole district is eight times that of Nattore or 491,424. It 
would have been more conformable to the customs of the country 
to have fixed twelve instead of fourteen as the adult age of 
females, the former being the age at which married girls are 
usually taken to their husbands* houses, but the latter was pre¬ 
ferred in order to obtain similar data for comparison between the 
different corresponding divisions of the male and female population. 
If we take into account the early age at which married females leave 
the parental roof, it will appear probable that there arc in this 
district alone at least half a million of adult females ; and with 
the views which are generally and justly entertained in European 
society of the influence exorcised by the female sex upon the 
character of their offspring, it would be an object of importance 
to ascertain the amount of cultivation possessed by this im¬ 
portant class. The total absence of means for their instruction in 
early life and the strong prejudices directly operating* against their 
instruction, sufficiently prove whab the answer to such an enquiry- 
must be. Although my information is necessarily imperfect, 
nothing* that is known leads me to suppose that there are many, if 
any, exceptions to the general character of extreme ignorance. It 
has already been stated that zemindars, for the most part, instruct 
their daughters in the elements of knowledge ; and for the reasons 
there assigned, instances sometimes occur of young Hindu females 
who have received no instruction under their parents* roof taking 
lessons, at the instigation of their parents and brothers, after they 
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ave become 1 widows, with a view to the adequate protection of 
their interests in the families of which they have become members. 
The number of principal zemindars in the whole district is about 
fifty or sixty, of whom more than a half are females and widows. 
Of these, two, viz.. Ranees Suryatnam and Kama! Mani T)asi are 
alleged to possess a competent knowledge of Bengali writing and 
accounts, while some of the rest are more imperfectly instructed 
arid others are wholly ignorant. Other exceptions to the general 
ignorance are found amongst the mendicant Vaishnavas or followers 
of Chaitanya, amounting in Mattore probably to fourteen or 
fifteen hundred individuals, who are generally able to write and read 
and who are also alleged to instruct their daughters in these accom¬ 
plishments. They are the only religious body of whom as a sect the 
practice is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that as a sect they rank 
precisely the lowest in point of general morality, and especially in 
respect of the virtue of their women,. It would bo erroneous, how¬ 
ever, to attribute the low state of morality to the degree of instruction 
prevailing amongst them. It is obviously and solely attributable 
to the fact that the sect is a colluvies from all other seclo—-a col¬ 
lection of individuals who throw ofF the restraints of the stricter 
forms of Hinduism in. the profession of a doctrine which allows 
greater license. The authors and leaders of this sect; had the saga¬ 
city to perceive the importance of the vernacular dialect as a means 
of gaining access to the multitude, and in consequence their 
works, original and translated, in that dialect, form a larger portion 
of the current popular literature than those of any other sect. Tho 
subject-matter of these works cannot be said to be of a very im¬ 
proving character, but their existence would seem to have estab¬ 
lished a love of reading in the sect, and the taste has in some 
measure at least extended to their women. With these exceptions 
the total number of grown up females in the district may be 
reckoned as destitute of instruction in letters. 


SECTION VI. 

Instruction of the Male Population. 

I propose in this place to compare the existing means of in¬ 
struction with the wants of the juvenile male population, and to 
estimate the amount of cultivation possessed by the adult male 
population. 

The male population of all ages in Natfcore, according to 
Table I., amounts to 100,570. 

Of this population, 18,442 are under five years of age, that 
is, have not yet attained the age at which the first instruction in 
letters is or may be communicated. 

Of the male population, 22,037 are between fourteen and five 
years of age, that is, of the teachable or 


school-going 


age. 
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In estimating 1 tbe means of instruction for this population, wo 
nuiy put schools of learning amongst the Hindus entirely* out of 
the question, for although the teachers of those institutions receive 
pupils before they are fourteen, yet I found scarcely any instance 
of a student below that age and a large majority of them are full- 
grown men. It will, therefore, he correct to class the students at 
schools of Hindu learning generally, and convenient to class them 
universally, as of adult age. On the other hand, a very few instances 
may be found of youths above fourteen attending the schools of ele¬ 
mentary instruction, and these on the same general principle will 
he classed ns of the school-going age, although actually beyond it. 
We have already seen that, in the elementary schools of all descrip¬ 
tions, both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, the total number 
of scholars is 262 ; and it has also appeared that in 1,588 families 
there are about 2,382 children who receive domestic instruction, the 
total number who receive any sort of instruction thus amounting 
to 2,644. Deduct this number from the number of male children 
between fourteen and five, and it thus appears that of 22,687 
children of an age capable of receiving instruction, 19,993 are 
wholly uuinstructed. Of the whole male population of the teach¬ 
able age, tbe proportion of tbe instructed to the uninstructed is 
thus as 132 to 1,000. In other words, for every number of children 
amounting to 132 who receive some sort of instruction either at- 
home or at school, there are 1,000 who receive no instruction 
whatever. 

This, although a very decisive fact, does not alone present a 
complete view of the inadequacy of the means of instruction. Tbe 
large numerical proportion of those needing instruction to those 
receiving it, shows that the means of instruction must be 
exceedingly scanty ; but this conclusion is still more fully 
established when it is added that the means of instruction 
actually provided are not only insufficient numerically for the 
juvenile population to be instructed, but that compared with 
similar institutions in other countries they afford only the lowest 
grades of instruction, and those in imperfect forms and in the most 
desultory manner. What, for instance, bearing the semblance of 
instruction, can be less worthy of the name than the mere know¬ 
ledge of the forms and sounds of letters to which instruction in 
the Arabic elementary schools is limited ? And in the Bengali 
and Persian schools, which are several grades higher, I have 
shown how imperfect is the instruction communicated. Even that 
proportion, therefore, of the juvenile population who are receiving 
some sort of elementary instruction must be regarded as most 
defeotively instrnoted. 

Another element in estimating the adequacy of the means of 
instruction to the wants of a given population is the fit distribu¬ 
tion of those means; but where the means are so scanty in 
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ount and so imperfect in their nature, it may appear of little 
consequence how they are distributed. In point of fact the police 
sub-division of Nattore is a favorable specimen of the whole 
district, for it appears to be decidedly in advance of all the other 
thanas. According to the best information I can collect, Bfariyal, 
Chaugaon , Puthiija , Bhawanigunge , B'lmar'n/a, and Banleah rank 
next to Nattore; while Tannore , Man do, Dnialhati , Godagan , 
Sarda , and Mirgunge are almost entire blanks as to the means of 
education. If, however, we give the other tkanas the advantage, 
with respect to the means and amount of instruction, of being on 
an equality with Nattore, and if we assume that the juvenile male 
population bears the same proportion to the adult male popula¬ 
tion throughout the district as it does in Nattore, then in the 
mode before adopted of estimating the total population, eight 
times the juvenile population of Nattore will represent the total 
juvenile population of the district; and it will thus appear that 
of 181,096 children between fourteen and five throughout the 
district, 21,152 are receiving some sort of instruction, however 
imperfect, either at home or at school, and 159,944 are wholly des¬ 
titute of the means or opportunity of acquiring the simplest 
elements of education. My own observations and the inquiries I 
have made of others lead me to believe that this is a more favor¬ 
able representation of the amount of elementary instruction in. 
the district than strict fact would justify; and yet what a mass 
of ignorance it exhibits within a comparatively small space, 
growing up to occupy the place of the ignorance that has gone 
before it, and destined, it may be feared, to re-produce and perpe¬ 
tuate its oyy n likeness. 

The amount of cultivation possessed by the adult male popu¬ 
lation may ho estimated from several details contained in Table I, 

The male adult population of Nattore, including all of the 
male sex who are above fourteen years, that is, who have passed 
beyond the school-going age, amounts to 59,500; and in this 
population there are different classes of individuals who have 
received a greater or less amount of instruction. The first class 
consists of teachers of schools of learning who we have seen are 
89 in number. The extent of their attainments is shown in the 
account given in Table III. of the institutions which they 
conduct. In respect of wealth and property they have a com¬ 
paratively humble place in native society; but in respect of intel¬ 
lectual cultivation and acquired learning, religious authority and 
moral influence, they hold the first rank. The second class consists 
of those who have received either a complete or an imperfect 
learned education, bt^fc who have not the means or the ability to 
establish cr conduct a school of learning. They support them¬ 
selves in general as initiating or family priests; a 3 reciters or 
interpreters of the puranas, on the occasion of public celebrations 
by rich families ; as the performers of propitiatory rifcefe for averting 
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ill or obtaining good; and as mendicant visitors at the houses 
of the great. The number of such persona in Nattore is eighty** 
seven, all Hindus, to whom as belonging to the same general 
class must bo added a learned M us aim an, making in all 88. 
The third class consists of the students at. Hindu schools of 
learning, in number amounting to 397, to whom as already stated 
I shall rank without exception as adults, although there may 
be a very few amongst them who are under fourteen years of 
age. At present their attainments in Hindu learning are in many 
instances respectable, and they are growing up to occupy the 
places of the two preceding classes. The fourth class consists of 
those without being, or claiming to be, learned in the technical 
settee of the term, have acquired a degree of knowledge superior to 
mere reading and writing, such as a knowledge of Bengali ac¬ 
counts, sometimes an acquaintance with Persian as a written 
language, often an acquaintance with Hindustani as a spoken 
language* and in three or four instances a smattering of English. 
They arc for the most part persons having some landed property, 
retainers of wealthy families, officers of Government, servants of 
merchants and planters, money-lenders and their agents, shop- 
keepers, teachers of Persian and Bengali schools, &o. Their 
number in 8,255. The fifth class consists of those who can either 
sign their names or read imperfectly, or perhaps can do both, but 
the power to do either has obtained admission into this class. 
It is proper to note this distinction, because the power of reading 
and writing is in general acquired at school at the same time; 
but sometimes a person has had only a few months 1 or perhaps 
weeks 1 instruction at school and is just able to sign his name 
without pretending to read any other writing; and in other cases 
persons have by self-instruction at home acquired the power to 
sign their names without making any further advances. On the 
other hand, some can read without being able to write or pretend¬ 
ing to understand even what they read. This class, therefore, 
includes all who have made any attainment whatever, however 
humble, in reading or writing, and the individuals composing it 
consist of the lowest description of Musalman priests, some of 
whom teach the formal reading of 4die Koran; the lowest descrip¬ 
tions of dealers or mechanics such as oilmen, flbwermen, smith#, 
manufacturers of earthen-ware, &c.; and the lowest descriptions 
of brahmans who employ themselves in fomenting disputes in 
villages about caste and making the conciliation of parties a 
source of gain to themselves, or who act as cooks, messengers, 
attendants on idols for hire, &e., &c. The persons of this class 
arc 2,342 in number. These five classes, embracing as far as I 
can ascertain the entire literary attainments of Nattore, both real 
and nominal, contain in all 6,121 individuals, leaving, out of the 
male adult population (59,500), not less than 53,379 who have 
received not even a single ray of knowledge into their minds 
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through the medium of letters and who will probably remain 
equally ignorant throughout life. Assuming the former estimate 
of the entire population of the district, and giving all the other 
police sub-divisions tlfe advantage of supposing* that each has an 
equal amount of literary cultivation to that of Nat* ore, it will 
follow that the total male adult population of Rojshuhi is 476,000, 
of whom 48,968 know more or less* of letters, leaving 127,032 
who are totally destitute of the advantages of education in its 
very humblest forms. Of the whole adult male population the 
proportion of the instructed to the uninstructed is thus as 114*6 
to 1,000. In other words, for every number of adult males 
amounting to 114 or 116 who have acquired some knowledge of 
letters, however superficial and imperfect, there are 1,000 who have 
grown up and who must remain totally ignorant of all that a 
knowledge of letters alone can impart. 

The conclusions to which I have cotno on the state of igno¬ 
rance both of the male and female, the adult and tho juvenile, 
population of this district require only to be distinctly appre¬ 
hended in order to impress the mind with their importance. No 
declamation is required for that purpose. I cannot, however, 
expect that the reading of this report should convey the im¬ 
pressions which I have received from daily witnessing the mere 
animal-life to which Ignorance consigns its victims, unconscious 
of any wants or enjoyments beyond those which they participate 
with the beasts of the field—unconscious of any of the higher 
purposes for which existence has been bestowed, socoity has 
been constituted, and government, is exercised. I am not ac- ! 
quainted with any facts which permit me to suppose that, in any 
other country subject to an enlightened Government and brought 
into direct and constant contact with European civilization, in an 
equal population there is an equal amount of ignorance with that 
which has been shown to exist in this district. Would that these i 
humble representations may lead the Government of this country 
to consider and adopt some measures with a view to improve and 
elevato the condition of the lower classes of the people, and to 
•qualify them both adequately to appreciate the rights and dis¬ 
charge the obligations of British subjects. In such a state of igno¬ 
rance as I have found to exist, rights and obligations are almost 
wholly unknown, and Society and Government are destitute of the 
foundations on which alone they can safely and permanently rest. 


SECTION VII. 

State of Native Medical Practice. 

The state of Native Medical Practice in the district is so 
intimately conneoted with the welfare of the people that it could 
not be wholly overlooked ; and as the few facts that I have 








collected tend additionally to illustrate their character and eon- 
ditiota, it would bo improper to omit them. They are submitted 
with deference to those who may nave made professional inquiries, 
and can form a professional judgment on tttte subject. 

The number of those who may be called general practitioners 
and who rank highest in the native medical \ rofeesion in Nattore, 
is 18®i of whom 89 are Hindus and 34 are Mahomedans. The 
Medical School at VaidyaBelghariya possesses considerable interest, 
since it is, as far as I can ascertain, the only institution of the kind 
in the district, and the number of such institutions throughout Bengal 
is, I believe, very limited. The two medical teachers of this school 
are employed as domestic physicians by two wealthy families, and 
they have eaeh also a respectable general practice. As a domestic 
physician, the junior teacher has a fixed salary of twenty-five 
rupees a month; while the senior teacher in the same capacity 1ms 
only fifteen rupees a month, and that only as long as his attendance 
may be required during periods of sickness in the family that 
employs him. I have spoken of that family as wealthy, but it is 
only comparatively so, being in very reduced circumstances ; and 
to that cause rather than to the low estimation in which the 
physician is held, we must ascribe the scanty remuneration he 
receives. At another place, Hajra Natfcore, No, 20, there are three 
educated Hindu practitioners, all three brahmans and brothers and 
more or less acquainted with Sanscrit, having acquired the gram¬ 
mar of the language at Bejpara Amhatti, and subsequently applied 
thoir knowledge of it to the study of the medical works in that 
language. The eldest lias practised since he was eighteen, and he 
is now sixty-two years of age, anil employs bis leisure in instruct¬ 
ing bis two nephews. On an average of the year he estimates the 
income derived from his practice at five rupees a month, while one 
of his brothers who is in less repute estimates his own income at 
three rupees. At a third place, Haridev Khalasi, No. 100, there 
are four educated Hindu practitioners, three of whom appeared to 
be in considerable repute for skill anil learning. They wore all 
absent, and I had not an opportunity of conversing with them ; 
but their neighbours and friends estimated their monthly profes¬ 
sional income at eight, ten, and twelve rupees, respectively. There 
are at most two or three other educated Hindu physicians in 
Natfore, and all the rest are professionally uneducated, the only 
knowledge they possess of medicine being derived from Bengali 
translations of Sanscrit works which describe the symptoms of the 
principal diseases and prescribe the articles of the native materia 
ruediea that should be employed for their cure, and the propor¬ 
tions in which they should be compounded, I have not been 
able to ascertain that there is a single educated Musalman physician 
in Nat,tore, and consequently the 84 Mahomedan practitioners I. 
have mentioned, rank with the uneducated class of Hindu prac¬ 
titioners, deriving all their knowledge of medicine from Bengali 
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;ranslations of Sanskrit works to the proscriptions of which they 
servilely adhere* 

The only difference that I have been able to discover between 
the educated and uneducated classes of native practitioners is 
that the former prescribe with greater confidence and precision 
from the original authorities, and the latter with greater doubt 
and uncertainty from loose and imperfect translations. The moth* 
of treatment is substantially the same, and in each case is lived 
and invariable. Great attention is paid to the symptoms of 
disease, a careful and strict comparison being made between the 
descriptions of the supposed disease in the standard medical 
works and the actual symptoms in the case of the patient. W hen 
the identity is satisfactorily ascertained, there is then no doubt 
as to the practice to be adopted, for each disease has its 
peculiar remedy in the works of established repute, and to 
depart from their prescriptions would bean act of unheard- 
of presumption. If, with a general resemblance, there ntiould 
be some slight difference of symptoms, a corresponding depar¬ 
ture from the authorized prescription is permitted, but only a* 
regards the medium or vehicle through which it is administered. 
The medicines administered are both vegetable and mineral. Tim 
former are divided into those which are employed in the crude 
state, as barks, leaves, common or wild roots, and fruits, fee.; amt 
(.hose which are sold in the druggist's shop as camphor, cloves, 
cardamoms, fee. They are administered either externally or in the 
forms of pill, powder/electuary, and decoction. 

The preceding class of practitioners consists of individuals who 
at best know nothing of medicine as a science, but practice it as an 
art according to a prescribed routine, and it may well be supposed 
that many, especially of the uneducated class, are nothing* but 
quacks. Still as a class they rank higher both in general estima¬ 
tion and in usefulness than the village doctors. Of these there 
are not fewer than 205 in Nattore. They have not the least 
semblance of medical knowledge, and they in general limit their 
prescriptions to the simplest vegetable preparations, either preceded 
, or followed by the pronouncing of an incantation and by 
striking arid blowing upon the body. Their number proves that 
they are in repute in the villages ) and the fact is aseribablc to the 
influence which they exercise upon the minds of the superstitious 
by their incantations. The village doctors are both men and 
women; and most of them are Mahomcdans, like the class to 
which they principally address themselves. 

The mall-pox inociUktors in point of information and respec¬ 
tability come next to the class of general practitioners. There 
are 21 of them in Nattore, for the most part brahmans, but unin- 
structed and ignorant, exercising merely the manual art of inocu¬ 
lation. One man sometimes inoculates from 100 to 500 children 
in a day, receiving for each operation a fixed rate of payment 
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varying from one to two annns ; the less amount if the number oi 
children is great, the greater amount if the number is email. The 
cow-pox has not, I believe, been introduced into this district 
amongst the natives, nxcepfc at the head station. Elsewhere the 
small-pox inoculators have been found its opponents; hut, as far 
as I can understand, their opposition does not arise from interested 
motives, for the cow-pox inoculation would give them as much 
labour and profit as they now have. Their opposition arises, I 
am assured, from the prejudice against using cotv- pox. The 
veneration in which the cow is held is well known, and they fear 
to participate in a practice which seems to be founded on some 
injury done to that animal when the matter was originally extract¬ 
ed. The spread of the cow-pox would probably be most effectually 
accomplished by the employment of Musalman inoculators, whose 
success might in due time convince the brahman inoculators of 
their mistake. 

Midwives are another class of practitioners that may be 
noticed, although it has been denied that Hindus have any. An 
eminent London physician, in his examination before the Medical 
Committee of the House of Commons, is stated to have affirmed 
that the inhabitants of China have no women-midwives, and no 
practitioners in midwifery at all. “Of course,” it is added., "the 
African nations and the Hindus are the mine” I enquired and 
noted the number of women-michvives (there is not a w<m-midwifo 
in the country) in the villages of Nattore, and find that they 
amount to 297. They arc no doubt sufficiently ignorant, as arc 
probably the majority of women-midwives at home. 

Still lower than the village doctors there is a nmerous class of 
pretenders who go under the general name of conjurors or 
charmers . The largest division of this class are the make-conjurors; 
their number in the single police sub-division of Nattore being 
not less than 72&. There are few villages without one, and in 
faome villages there areas many as ten. I could, if it were required, 
indicate the villages and the number in each; but instead of in- 
cumbering Table I. with such details, I have judged it sufficient to 
state the total number in this place. They profess to cure the bites 
of poisonous snakes by incantations or charms. In this district, 
particularly during the rainy season, snakes are numerous and 
excite much terror among the villagers. Nearly the whole district 
forming, it is believed, an old bed of the Gauges, lies very low ; 
and the rapid increase of the waters during the rainy season 
drives the land-snakes from their holes, and they seek refuge in 
the houses of the inhabitants, who hope to obtain relief from their 
bites by the incantations of the conjurors. These fake nothing 
for the performance of their rites, or for the cures they protend to 
have performed. All is pecuniarily gratuitous to the individual, 
but.they have subdtahtial advantages which enable them to be 
thus liberal. When the inhabitants of a village hitherto without 
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a conjuror think that they can afford to have one, they invite a 
professor of the art from a neighbouring village where there 
happens to be one to Spare, and give him a piece of land and 
various privileges and immunities. He possesses great influence 
over the inhabitants. If a quarrel takes place, his interference 
will quell it sooner than that of any one else; and when ho 
requires the aid of his neighbours in cultivating his plot of 
ground or in reaping its produce, it is always more readily given 
to him than to others. The art is not hereditary in a family or 
peculiar to any caste. One I met with was a boatman, another a 
chowkidar, and a third a weaver. Whoever learns the charm may 
practice it, but it is believed that those practice it most success¬ 
fully who are rf to the manner born,” that is, who have been born 
under a favorable conjunction of the planets. Every conjuror 
seems to have a separate charm, for I have found no two the same. 
They do not object to repeat it merely for the gratification of 
curiosity, and they allow it to bo taken down in writing. Neither 
do they appear to have any mutual jealousy, each readily allowing 
the virtue of other incantations than his own. Sometimes the 
pretended curor of snake-bites by charms professes also to possess 
the power of expelling demons, and in other cases the expeller of 
demons disclaims being a snake-eon juror. Demon - conjurors are 
not numerous in Nattore; and tiger-conjurors who profess to cure 
the bites of timers, although scarcely heard of in that tbana, are 
more numerous m those parts of the district where there is a con¬ 
siderable space covert! by jungle inhabited by wild beasts. Dis¬ 
tinct from these three kind'. 0 f conjurors and called by a different 
name is a class of gifted (gc ; persons who are believed to 
the power of preyenting thfcfiUl of hail which would or injure 

the crops of the villages. this purpose wb en there is a pros¬ 

pect of a hail-storm, one of them goes wit into' the fields belong¬ 
ing to the village with a trident and a puffaloe's horn. The 
trident is fixed in the ground and UxO Gifted snakes a wide circuit 
around it, running naked, blowing the Horn, and pronouncing 
incantations. It is the. firm belief of tho villagers that their 
crops are by this means protected from hail-storms. Both men 
and women practice this business. There im> about a dozen in 
Nattore, and they are provided for in the same way as the con¬ 
jurors 

Some of these details may appear, i?!vl in themselves probably 
are, unimportant, but they help to afford au insight into the 
character of the humblest classes of native society who constitute 
the great mass of the people, and whose happiness and improve¬ 
ment are identical with the prosperity of the country ; and 
although they exhibit tho proofs of a most imbecile superstition, 
yet it is a superstition which does not appear to have its origin 
or support in vice or depravity, but in a. childish ignorance of 
the common laws of nature which the mo$t imperfect education 
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nr the most limited mental cultivation would remove. These 
neither Hindu nor Mahoraedsft, being equally 
3£SB.ri»W («*»» «f » «f rclig,omst,. 

Thev are probably antecedent to both systems ot faith and 
bcovf burned down from time immemorial as a local and hereditary 
reheion of Ve Cultivators of the soil, who, amid the estraordi. 

changes which in successive ages and under success 
mci of conquerors this country has undergone appear always 
to have been left in the same degraded and prostrate condition 

whic^JWttO-wJpuud^ a{g ^ ct not altoget her unprepared to 

-nnwiate the character of the natives y moving amongst them, 
conversing with them, endeavouring to ascertain the extent 
j tu; r knowledge aiul to sound the depths of their b ,v 

hS 1 !* Mr foelinw «><1 «*«• J« 

ffi their fears, and frequently reflecting on all that I avo 
“ , i ii i -.ml nil ilril, I have now recorded, I have 

witnessed and heard, and all tnai “*»vt 

not boon able to avoid speculating on fttut “ J?at- to 

3* * r aI ia improving their character m such a district as that to 
which the present Report relates. To develope the views that 
t^ooLZ Z me, and the mode in «h ch I would carry 
t hose views into effect, would require more leisure than _ can 
nl-nid at this season amid the active duties of local uquivjr. I 
S lowed to routed now to remark that, acmrding to the 
toft judgment 1 have been able to form, all the listing uishtu- 
tS s to thc district—even the highest, srwt as the sclioo s of 
Hindu 1 learning, and the lowest, such a«toe Mahomedan schools 
m informal roadiiu-of the horan jowever remote they are at 
present tL m purposes of pracM utility, kpd In WSr unfamiliar 
to our minds as instruments for the ommunication of pure and 
sound knowledge, n ll yntlvwrd eruption present organizations 
which may be turned' ^ excellent account for the gradual accom¬ 
plishment of that important purpose; and that so to employ them 
would be the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most econo¬ 
mical, ami the most efT dual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind which it needs on tin? subject! of cmic«ition, and t*oi 
eliciting the exertioni of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement without which all other means mast be unavailing* 

Moohsiikda^ap ; Y W. ADAM. 

The £3rd December 1 < ; e>o. j 
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“The disposition <•> maintain end the skin to improve are tho two demonta tho 
union of which farms the grout statesman. — Bttirtt*. 

No system Tor any part, of the municipal admiiYistration’’ (Oflndia) “ can ever 
(inswcrtlmt E not drawn nom its ancient institutions or anahmlated w.th them. -3... 
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SECTION I . 

PitOGKESS OF THE INQUIRY. 

1 was originally appointed l>y Lord William, (kuitinok s go¬ 
vernment to conduct inquiries into the state of run ivc education i m 
Bengal only, and I subsequently received authority from the 
present Government to extend them into the province ot Debar, 
in Bengal, the districts that have been visited are those ot 
Bajsbaht, Moorshedabad, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan; and in Beliar, 
those of South Behar, and Tirhoot. 

Mv appointment by the Governor General in Council is dated 
ilSnd January 1886, placing me under the orders of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, whose instructions I rccened 
dated 7 th March. On the 8th of April I obtained the authority 
of the Committee, before proceeding into the interior ot the 
country, to report the amount of information possessed in cot ,uig 
publications and official documents on the subject of native educa¬ 
tion ill Bengal, and such a Report was accordingly submitted to 
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the Committee on the 1st of July following, and afterwards printed 
by the order of Government. 

In prosecution of the further instructions of the Committee, 
I proceeded in the early part of July to the district of Rajshahi, 
and remained there till the end of October, hut it was only during 
the mouth of August and a part of September that tho season of 
the year permitted me to pursue my investigations. During the 
remaining part of September and the month of October I prepared 
a Report on the State of Education in Rajshahi, which was 
transmitted to the General Committee in December, and subse¬ 
quently printed by the order of Government. 

Since leaving Rajshahi I have not found leisure to make any 
other Report, and, with the exception of that district, therefore the 
present Report includes all the localities I have visited. The 
months of November and December 1835 were employed in the 
Moorshedabad district, January and February 1836 in the district 
of Reerbhoom, and March and April following in that of 
Burdwan. During the months of May and June I was employed, 
by the orders of Government, on another duty in Calcutta, but was 
directed to resume my educational survey in July and August. 
These two months were devoted to the city of Moorshedabad 
which, at the time 1 visited the district of that name, had been 
reserved for future investigation. Returning to Calcutta in 
tine beginning of September, I was detained there by the 
other duty already referred to until 4 the end of January 1837, 
when I received orders to proceed into Behar in prosecution of the 
inquiry into native education, and to limit my investigations to 
two districts, one situated to the south and the other to the north 
of the Ganges, as samples of the province. I was accordingly 
occupied in this duty in the Gya district or South Behar durmg 
the months of February, March, and a part of April; and in the 
Tirhoot district or North Behar during the months of May and 
June, when I returned to Calcutta to arrange the materials I had 
collected and prepare the present Report. 

It thus appears that I have been engaged an aggregate period 
of about fifteen or sixteen months, in all seasons of the year, in tho 
actual business of local inquiry, during which the state of native 
education in seven separate localities, or six districts and one prin¬ 
cipal city, has been investigated. 

I have great pleasure in adding that T have been enabled by 
Mr. O. W, Malet, late Acting Joint Magistrate of the district of 
Midnapore, to communicate various details respecting the state of 
native education in that district. That gentleman, appreciating 
the utility of such inquiries, in March 1836, of his own accord, 
instituted an investigation into the state of education in the 
M idnapore district, and communicated the results to me, which 
will be embodied in this Report with this general acknowledg¬ 
ment of the source from which they been derived. 
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I have still further pleasure in acknowledging fche ready and 
obliging assistance I receivd from the Magistrates of the different 
districts I visited, particularly from Mr. Bury and Mr, Dirom in 
Itajshahi, Mr. W. J. H. Money in Beerbhoom, Mr. W. Tayler in 
I bird wan, and Mr. Wilkinson in Tirhoot. 


SECTION II. 

Plan of Investigation. 

Some account of the plan of investigation adopted may be 
useful to future statistical inquirers, and it is necessary to explain 
the sources of error to which I deem the results still liable. 

The first object to which I directed ray attention was to 
prepare the forms in which 1 desired to embody the information to 
be collected| and in passing from district to district I continued to 
improve them according as experience, reflection, or local cir¬ 
cumstances suggested. 

The language in which the forms were prepared was Bengali, 
Hindi, or Urdu, and the character respectively Bengali, Nagari, or 
Persian, determined in part by the prevailing language and 
character of the district where they were to be used, and ia part 
by the attainments of the class of persons in each district who 
oiicred their services to me. In the Bengal districts Bengali was 
chiefly used, but in the city of Moorshedabad I found it necessary 
to have recourse partially to the Urdu language and Persian 
character. In South Behar I deemed it advisable to employ the 
Hindi language and the Nagari character, and in Tirhoot the 
Urdu language and the Persian character* I believe that in the 
latter districts I should have experienced fewer difficulties if I had 
adopted bath the Persian language and character, for those of my 
agents who were acquainted with Hindi only, although very steady 
and industrious, were peculiarly obtuse and unintelligent, and those 
who understood Persiau were continually diverging into tho use of 
that language in their weekly reports of work done, although thi3 
was contrary to my express injunctions. 

The forms I prepared were adapted to ascertain—; first, the state 
of school-instruction ; and second, the state of domestic ancl adult 
instruction. For the former purpose a separate form was employed 
for each description of school, one for Bengali or Hindi schools, 
another for Sanskrit schools, a third for Persian and Arabic schools, 
&c., each embracing with modifications the following details, viz., 
the name of the town or village in which the school was situated ; 
the description of place employed as a school-house; the name, 
religion, caste, and age of the teacher; the sources and amount of 
his receipts ; the extent of his instructions ; the number of his 
scholars, present and absent; their religion and caste; the age 
ut which each had entered school, his present age, the probable age 
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afc which he would leave school, and the progress he had made im 
the course of instruction ; and finally the books, if any, read in the 
school, and the works, if any, written by the teaoher. To ascer¬ 
tain the state of domestic and adult instruction, another form was 
prepared including the following particulars, viz,, the number of 
families m each town or village; the name, religion, caste, and 
principal occupation of the head of each family; the number of 
persons in each family, male and female, above fourteen years of 
age, the number, male and female, between fourteen and five, and 
the number, male and female, below five ; the number of families 
m each town or village giving domestic instruction to the children, 
and tho number oi children in each such family receiving domestic 
instruction; the number of persons of adult age in each "family who 
had received a learned education ; the number who, without having 
received a learned education, knew something more than mere 
reading and writing, whether Bengali or Hindi accounts, 
Persian or the English language, or any two or more of these; 
number who could merely read and write; and the number’ 
could barely decipher or write their own names. 

Having prepared the necessary forms, my first purpose 


the 
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to visit every village in person . aud ascertain its exact condition 
by actual inspection and inquiry in direct communication with the 
inhabitants. This course I found liable to several objections. The 
sudden appearance of a European in a village often inspired terror, 
which it was always difficult, and sometimes impossible, to snuue. 
The most influential or the best informed inhabitant was sometimes 
absent, and it required much labor to enable others to comprehend 
the object of my visit. Under the most favonrable circumstances 
the time consumed in explanations for the satisfaction of the 
villagers caused such delays as would have ultimately constituted 
a serious objection to the efficiency and economy of the investi¬ 
gation. 

The first measure adopted to facilitate and expedite the in¬ 
quiry was the employment of waqifkars, or agents of intelligence 
and local experience, whom I scut before-hand iuto the surrounding 
villages to explain to the inhabitants the nature and objects of the 
inquiry, and thus to prepare them for my arrival. These’ agents were 
furnished with written forms which were fully explained to them, 
and which they were required in like manner to explain to those to 
whom they were sent,. The effect of this arrangement was good, 
for I often found the inhabitants fully prepared to understand my 
object and to give me the information I sought. 

Still the necessity I imposed on myself of visiting every 
village in person was a great drawback on the despatch with which 
I was desirous of conducting the investigation, in so far as that 
object could be attained consistently with efficiency. It next, 
occurred to me that my pandit and maulavi, whom I had hitherto 
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employed merely as assistants uuder my own eye, and the waqifkaro, 
who had hitherto acted only as avant-couriere, might be sent sepa¬ 
rately to different villages, or groups of villages, with the necessary 
forms to collect the information required, while 1 should exercise 
a general superintendence and control over their movements, and 
they should at fixed intervals report their proceedings to me. This 
was accordingly done, and thus increased vigour was infused into 
the operations. 

Up to this point the forms I had employed were very 
imperfect, and a useful improvement of them was suggested by 
tlio people themselves. I found that while some were very 
careless about the correctness of the information they gave me, 
others were so desirous of securing accuracy and giving me 
satisfaction, that they made out a list of every house in the 
village, with the rame of the head of each family and the number 
of its inmates of different ages. 1 took the "hint, and thence¬ 
forth requested that such a list should be made out iri all cases, 
with the addition of the caste aud trade of the family and other 
details already mentioned. The particularity and minuteness of 
the forms constitute an important guard against mistake and error 
on the part of the agents employed, since the multiplication of 
details is the multiplication of the means of comparison and thereby 
of the means of checking oversight, culpable neglect, or inten 
tional misrepresentation. It would be more difficult to invent 
such returns in any consistent form capable of bearing examination 
than honestly and diligently search out and record the real facts. 

* 

These were the modes of investigation I employed in the 
district of Rajshahi, of which the results have already been reported ; 
and all that I was able to effect from the end of July to the middle 
ol' September in that district was almost wholly limited to one out 
of thirteen police 6ub-divisions. This was not equal to my own 
wishes and expectations, and yet I felt that I had done all that 
could be reasonably expected of me, having kept myself constantly 
in motion in the height of the rainy season in an inundated dis¬ 
trict. I immediately brought to the notice of the General Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction the unavoidably limited local extent 
to which the inquiry hail been carried, and in soliciting further 
instructions proposed that I should be authorized in like manner 
in every district I should visit to select one police sub-division as a 
sample of the whole district. This limitation was approved and 
sanctioned, 

1 next moved into the adjoining district of Moorshedabad • 
and as my attention was to bo confined to one thana, it was im¬ 
portant to select one that would form a fair specimen of the whole 
district. With that view, on the recommendation of those natives 
and Europeans who appeared to possess the best acquaintance with 
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the interior of the district, I fixed upon the police sub-division of 
Duttlatbazar for examination. The most improved mode of in¬ 
vestigation to which I had attained in Kajshahi, in respect both of 
the agents and forms employed, was applied to this thana; but 
the result disappointed me, for I found at the close of the inquiry 
that there was not a single Sanscrit or Arabic School in the Daulafc- 
bazar thana, although the existence of such institutions in the 
district was undoubted. 

The next district I visited was that of Beerbhoom , and there 
I adoped a modification of the plan of investigation which spread 
the inquiry over a much wider surface in an equal period of time, 
and with equal security for accuracy of* detail. In Iinjshahi and 
Moorshedabad, with the sanction of the General Committee, I had 
limited my investigations to one thana in each district; but it 
now occurred to me that, as I employed agents in that single 
thana under my own superintendence in collecting information 
according to prescribed forms, this plan admitted of simultaneous 
extension to the other thanas of the same district. Accordingly, 
having* selected one thana as before for special investigation, the 
results of which would fulfil the instructions I had received from 
the General Committee, I extended a more limited survey by 
means of separate agents over all the remaining thanas. The 
difference was that in the latter the inquiry was confined to the 
state of school-instruction, whereas in the * selected thana it 
embraced also the state of domestic and adult instruction. For 
the special and more minute investigation of the selected thana, 
four, live, and sometimes six agents were employed; and for ilio 
more limited survey of the remaining thanas, one agent each was 
found sufficient. 1 did not deem it necessary to refer this modifica¬ 
tion of my plans to the General Committee for their approval, 
because no part of their instructions was superseded, and the modifi¬ 
cation consisted only in the additional labour and expense which I 
imposed on myself. The result was highly satisfactory, for it 
enabled mo to pronounce with confidence on the state of school- 
instruction not in one thana only, but throughout all the thauas of 
a district. This extended and comprehensive course of investiga¬ 
tion has been pursued in Beerbhoom and JJurdawn, South Behai: 
and Tirhoot, In the city of Moorshedabad the plan of investiga¬ 
tion was made still more comprehensive, the special and minute 
inquiry into the state both of school-instruction and domestic and 
adult instruction having been extended to all the nineteen thauas 
included within the city jurisdiction. 

With the exception of four or five waqifkars whom I permitted 
to accompany me from district to district, and whose superior 
intelligence compensated in some measure for the want of local 
experience in the districts whore they were strangers, I had to in¬ 
struct a separate set of persons in each district in a knowledge of 
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' L taffotm of business and modes of investigation. Those whom I 
employed generally belonged to the class of office-expectants, 
numerous at every sudder station. Their objections to take 
employment were the smallness of the allowance I offered, generally 
seven aud sometimes eight rupees a month; the shortness of the 
period allowed to do the work ol one tliann, viz., one month; 
and the severity of the labour in travelling from village to 
village, which was particularly felt in the rainy and hot seasons. 
The inducements 1 presented were the payment of half a month’s 
wages in advance ) an ample supply of stationery at my expense ; 
the promise of travelling expenses if the work was well done; 
every facility in the way of perwannahs from the Magistrate; and 
the assurance, if satisfaction was given, of receiving a testimonial 
of character and service which the Magistrate had sometimes the 
goodness to intimate he would take into favourable consideration 
when occasion should occur. The promise of this bit ol paper, 
the testimonial, especially when accompanied by an expression ol 
the Magistrate’s good feeling towards the object, and those who 
should aid it, generally removed all objections. Those who 
acceded to my terms, and whose general intelligence created a 
favourable impression in my mind, received copies ot the tabular 
forms I employed, which they were directed to read with care and 
to copy correctly with their own hands. Every separate column 
was then explained to each candidate by my pandit, who, having- 
pronounced him sufficiently instructed and qualified, brought him 
to nu for examination. Generally I had occasion to confirm the 
decision of the pandit, sometimes to send the candidate back for 
further instruction, and occasionally to reject him altogether for 
stupidity and ignorance. Those who were finally approved always 
claimed aud received a letter of appointment specifying their 
duties and their compensation, to which I added a warning 
against making any exaction or committing .any oppression on the 
humbler classes of natives and an order to report progress weekly 
according to a prescribed form. They also received a penvannah 
addressed to the darogha of the thana by the magistrate requir¬ 
ing him to assist, the waqifkavs, and another from the same 
authority addressed to zemindars, lalookdnrs, &c., requesting similar- 
assistance. The waqifkara finally received ruled forms as models 
of those in which they were expected to make thoir returns, and 
they were then dismissed with every necessary verbal admonition 
and encouragement. During their absence a regular correspon¬ 
dence was maintained with each person; and when difficulties 
arose they were removed by advice or orders communicated by 
letter, or by personal supervision according to the nature of the 
case. When the waqifkara returned, their papers wore minutely 
inspected; and if such discrepancies and inconsistencies were 
discovered as implied negligence, another person was sent to go 
over the same ground. When the returns made appeared 
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Two sources of error in returns. 

satisfactory, a correct copy of them was made for record, of which 
I prepared a very full abstract in English to provide against possible 
accident, to the native returns. The payments due to the agents 
employed were made in my presence and into their own hands. 

One source of error to which the results are liable is in¬ 
separable from the nature of the investigation, I was instructed 
that the only mode in which the desired information should be 
sought must be with the full consent and good will of the parties 
with whom I might come into communication, and that the 
employment of authoritative or compulsory means was to be 
avoided. I was fully disposed to act up to these instructions, 
which were indeed given at my own suggestion and were dictated 
by the obvious spirit and intent of the inquiry. Adherence to 
them however, made me and my agents dependent on third parties 
lor the correctness of certain details ; for instance, the number of 
persons, male and female, of the teachable age in a family. It 
was, of course, not permitted to enter the houses and count the 
females or the children, and on these and similar points the state- 
ments of heads of families and of the headmen of villages were 
necessarily received; but in such cases there was generally a cheek 
against inaccuracy by the presence of many of the vilhgors whose 
curiosity drew them together to listen, and who often corrected 
each other in the answers that were made. Notwithstanding 
this partial check, the discrepancy in the returns of males and 
females between fourteen and five years of age, that is, the much 
less number of females than of males of that age, seems to prove 
that concealment was systematically practised. I cannot adequate- 
ly account in any other way for the difference that exist in the 
returns, and which will afterwards more fully appear. 

Another source of error belongs to the plan of employing 
agents under me to collect information. I have already explained 
how I was induced to adopt this plan ; and I am satisfied that by 
means of it the inquiry has been made far more extensive in its 
scope, and probably even more complete and accurate in its details, 
than if I had attempted to see every thing with my own eyes and ' 
do every thing with my own hands. The efficiency of such agency 
must depend on the efficiency of the supervision to which it is 
subjected ; but although I laboured to render my superintendence 
vigilant and searching, and although I believe that the returns I 
received are in general worthy of confidence as far as they go yet 
I have no security that they are not defective. In traversing 
a district, my agents could not visit all the villages it contained, 
amounting to several thousands. This was physically impossible 
without protracting the inquiry beyond all reasonable limits. 
They were, therefore, compelled to depend either upon their personal 
knowledge, or upou the information that could be gathered from 
others as to the places possessing schools, every one of which was 
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mvanuruy visituu and examined j but that in no instance a village- 
institution has bcou overlooked is more than I dare affirm, ancl in 
point of fact I have sometimes discovered instances in which such 
institutions had at first escaped attention. I have thought it 
right to show that this source of error did exist; but I believe 
that such oversights still remaining undetected are, if any, very 
few. 


In undertaking and conducting this inquiry, a danger which 
I have kept constantly in view, is lest the agents and servants 
whom 1 have found it necessary to employ should be guilty of 
levying exactions in my name irom the villagers. I, therefore, 
from the first had it fully understood by all whom I permanently 
or temporarily employed,' that if I could discover any of them, 
from the highest to the lowest, in any act of oppression, violence 
of deed or of language, or assumption of authority over the 
villagers, 1 should instantly dismiss him from his situation. In 
consequence of this intimation, some of my servants stipulated for 
an increase of wages beyond what they had previously demanded. 
This claim I allowed, conceiving that I had a stronger hold upon 
them than upon others who were not so open and candid. Ihe 
occasious have been very lew on which I have had any reason to 
believe that oppression was attempted or exercised, and on such 
occasions the guilty parties were instantly displaced. 

The rich were more difficult to manage than the poor, some¬ 
times, for purposes of their own grovelling to the dust before me ; 
at other times superciliously refusing all communication and de¬ 
manding that a separate perwannah should be addressed to them 
individually before they would give or permit their dependants to 
give any of the information required. The difficulty from the 
selfishness and self-sufficiency of the rich was only greater^ than 
that arising from tho extreme iguorance of the poor. Many villages 
did not contain a single person able to write, or even to count; and 
in such cases all the information bad to he collected direct from 
house to house with very little aid from the villagers themselves. 
On one occasion I experienced open and pertinacious opposition from 
a single individual, a Government gomashta, who influenced a 
circle of villages by his authority ; and when his objections were 
removed, those of the villagers also disappeared. On other occasions 
teachers both of common schools and schools of learning, from 
some misapprehension, have concealed themselves to escape the 
dreaded inquisition. On the other hand, I have had a message 
sent to me from a village, the inhabitants of which understood 
that I did not intend to visit them personally, requesting that I 
would not pass them by; and two pandits followed me to Calcutta 
from the Burdwan district to communicate the details respecting 
their schools, of which when in the district itself I had not been 
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able to find any trace* Generally, wherever the object of the 
inquiry has been understood, die disposition oi the people has been 
friendly. 


It is only the recollection of this object that will give any 
interest to the dry and minute details on which I am now about 
to enter. The object is to improve and extend public instruction ; 
and the first step towards this object is to know, with all attainable 
accuracy, the present state of instruction in native institutions 
and in native society. The instructions given by the French 
Government with a series of statistical questions addressed to its 
diplomatic and consular agents furnish both a useful guide and a 
just criterion of such inquiries:—“ Lo principal nitrite des ex- 
ptriences consiste dam la precision; et si Festime attached dun 
travail est tm premier encouragement 6 Pexdcuter, vous devez 
efcre persuades que le Gouveniement attache un grand prix & celui 
dont vous etes charges; qtdil en connait les obstacles, les difficul¬ 
ty*; et qidil sait d'avance, que telle rtnonse en deux lignes vans aura 
coiUt souvent un mots de recherches ; mats ces deux Hynes seront nne 
vtrilt, et nne vtrite est un don elernel a l*htmani&t/** In the 
spirit of these views I. have sought to contribute some facts illus¬ 
trative of the moral and intellectual condition of a branch of the 
human family ; and in the prosecution of this purpose, I have 
endeavoured to keep constantly present to my own mind, to the 
minds of my native assistants, and to the minds of all with whom 
I have come into communication on the subject, the necessity of 
that rigid and undeviating adherence to accuracy of detail which 
cun alone give to alleged facts the sacred and salutary character of 
truths. 


SECTION III. 

District ov Midnapoub. 

The information respecting this district communicated by 
Mr. Malet is contained in tables framed differently froin those 
which I employed, and to prevent confusion all the details uenved 
from this source will be included in the present Section. Mr. 
Malet states that the tables may, to the best oi Ins belief, be 
depended on as correct, having been drawn out by the different 
dnrogahs when under his orders as Acting Joint Magistrate. 
Like those Which l have myself prepared, they are too^ volu¬ 
minous to be embodied entire in this Report; but the follow¬ 
ing abstract shows the number of Bengali, Oonya, Persian, 


* See Heiu'jo’s Ttacorio de la p* 7 
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and English schools found in each thana and in the whole 
district. 


Th auas. 

Bengali. 

Ooriya. 

Persian. 

English. 

1. 

Midnapore 

51 


10 

i 

2. 

Kassoegunge 

78 

2 

5 


3. 

Kulmeejolo 

121 

|#| 

5 


4 . 

Gurli Bettah 

41 

Ilf 

1 


5. 

Tumlook ... 

33 

1 

4 


6. 

Muslundporo 

1 

4 

1 


7. 

Kadoryea 

• •• 

32 

1 


8. 

Sauipatfceo 

17 




9 . 

Sildah 

16 




10. 

Putasporo ... 

4 

23 

3 


11 . 

Mohespore 

. * * 

23 



12. 

Dynniaree 

21 

37 

4 


13. 

Pertabporo 

39 

7 

2 


14 . 

Subiing 

108 

19 

7 


15. 

Rymorbliandar 

i. . 

12 



16. 

Sirsah 

18 

• ft 

5 


17. 

Chutrapal 

... 

22 




Total 

548 

182 

48 

i 


The total number of Bengali, Ooriya, and Persian school* 
is thus ascertained to bo 778; and tho proportion of each is 
also shown. Tho average number of schools in each thana is 
45*7. Each school has a single teacher attached to it; there does 
not appear to be any instance in which two teachers arc employed 
in the same Bchool. Tho receipts of the teachers vary from one to 
seveu or eight rupees per month, and tho average of receipts by 
the whole body of teachers is Rupees 1-12-10. The total number 
of scholars is 10,129, of whom 9,819 are Hindus, and 810 Musal- 
mans, the avorago number of scholars in each school being thus 
13*02, 

In the English school both English and Bengali are taught, 
and it is supported by voluntary contributions from tho European 
and native gentlemen of Midnapore. The teacher receives a 
monthly salary of 50 rupees, and each scholar pays a monthly 
fee of one rupee. The number of scholars is 42, of whom 34 are 
Hindus, 0 Christians, and 2 Mahomedans. In one of the 
highest classes Christian boots arc read, it being optional with the 
scholars to enter it or not, 



















School* in the City and district of Moorshedabad. 

SECTION IV. 


Number and distribution of schools in the cm AND DIS¬ 
TRICT of Moorshedabad; and in the districts of Beek- 
tofloont, Buiuwan, South Beuar, and Tirhoot. 

. . The following tables show at ono view the different classes of 

institutions found to oxist in each locality I have visited, tho 
total number of each class in each district^ and the distribution 
ot that number in the different thanas or police divisions 


City and district of Moorshedabad. 


Thanas. 

Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

[ Persian. 

Arabic. 

English. 

Girls. 

J. 

Pul TIasanullah Khan... 




1 

1 



2. 

Rajabazar. 


• • # 






3. 

S hah u agar 

1 


i 

1 




4. 

Gunditula. 


• * 9 






6. 

Mahajantoli. 








(1. 

Nengta khali 

1 



2 




7. 

Mu null ah Bazar 

2 


'3 

1 




8. 

Mahimapur 

2 

2 


4 




9, 

Asanpura 

1 

1 

’3 





10. 

Raj bari 

n 

o 







11. 

Kalikapur 

6 


6 

i 

1 



12. 

Kasim bazar 



1 

1 




13. 

Ranis war 

1 

... 






14. 

Berhampore. 








13. 

Garh Berhampore 

2 

2 






16. 

jAklxra Ram Sahai 

6 







17. 

Sujagungo 

li 


10 

4 


2 

1 

18. 

Jan Moharamadpur 

2 







3 9. 

Mura G a on war 

1 







20. 

Daulatbazar 

23 

... 

1 

2 

| 




Total ... 

62 

I 

•1 

24 

17 

2 ! 

„ 1 

2 

4 

1 


The city and district of Moorshedabad contain in nil thirty- 
seven thanas, of which nineteen belong to tho city juris¬ 
diction and eighteen to the district. I have already mentioned that, 
when I first visited tho district, I limited my attention to ono 
thann, that ot Daulntbazar, or No. 20 of the abovo table; and it 
Was on tho occasion of my second visit that I extended my inquiries 
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ou the most comprehensive plan to the remaining nineteen 
than as of the table embracing the whole of the city jurisdiction. 
Of these nineteen, the first ten, viz., eight on the eastern and two 
on the western side of the Bhagirathi, are said to constitute the old 
city of Moorshedahad, or the city properly so called; and, in point 
of fact, several of the than as included in the city jurisdiction are in 
every just sense Mofussil tlmnas, containing only small and 
scattered villages and interspersed with cultivated fields, jungle, 
and morass. The table shows the distribution of schools to bo 
very unequal. Of the twenty than ns there are four without any 
institution of education whatsoever ; four others in each of which 
there is only one vernacular school; and two others in which 
there are a Persian and an Arabic school, or a Sanscrit and a 
Persian one, but no vernacular school at all. In twenty thanas 
th«3 total number of schools of every description is 113, averaging 
5'G to each thana. 


District of Becrbhoom. 


T h a n » a . 

1 jd 

i 

n 

rs 

B 

| Sanscrit, 
f 

i 

I 

04 

A- 

English. 

4 

3 .. 

1. 

Ganglia. 

30 


2 

4 




2. 

Khurbana ... 

23 


1 

4 




& 

Duoghur 

6 

5 






4. 

Hhahana ... 

10 


1 





5. 

Sakalyapnr ... 

36 


3 

4 




6. 

Upurbundft ... 

2 







7. 

Barman 

29 


1 

b 




8. 

Afsalpur 

37 


2 

2 




9. 

Nuluhsiti ... ,,, 

10 


1 

1 




10. 

Sitiri ... 

27 


10 

12 

... 

1 

1 

11. 

Bharatpur ... 

U 


7 

J1 




12. 

Hayureahwar 

52 


... 

5 




13. 

Kotugram ... 

21 


15 

7 




14. 

Kasha ... 

34 


0 

6* 


1 


15. 

UnMipur 

27 


7 

5 




16. 

Krishrmnagar 

22 



2 




17. 

Datagram ... ... 

7 








Total 

407 

5 

50 

71 

2 

2 

l 


The Beerbhoom district was the first to which the compre¬ 
hensive plan of investigation was applied, and the total number 
of schools of every description in the district is 544, averaging 
S3 to each thana. There are three thanas in which vernacular 
schools only are found without any institutions of Hindu or 
Mahomedan learning; and in those three than as the number 
even of vernacular schools is considerably less than in the 
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majority of the remaining thanas, where schools of learnings 
in greater or less number, are ascertained to exist. 



District of JBurdwan . 


Thana*. 

j 

m 

J 

F o r mal 

Arabic. 

; Learned 

! Arabic. 

i 

i 

w 

•1 

o 

& 

jjf 

L 

Cnlna ... 

73 

37 

e 


1 

i 

1 


2. 

Furbasthftl 

33 

18 

3 






0. 

Gangariya , 

16 

7 

i 

•»* 

1 




4. 

Havana ... 

72 

14 

10 

2 





5. 

Soli ma Bad 

m 

8 

2 






6. 

Indus 

43 

6 

8 


3 




7. 

Mantreshwar 

43 

6 

9 






8. 

Balkriylm.i 

26 

26 

12 






9. 

Potna ... 

53 

12 

9 






10. 

Ontwa 

31 

13 





1 


n. 

Bunlwan „• 

37 

2 

10 

i 

3 

*2 

2 

l 

12. 

Mangalkot 

46 

10 

4 






18. 

Anagram ... 

1)1 

32 

19 







Total 

629 

t90 

93 

3 

8 

3 

4 

1 


These thirteen thanas include the whole of the district 
which contains in all 931 schools of every class, averaging to 
each fchana 71*6. There is no thana without both vernacular 
schools and schools of Hindu learning, and the number of each 
is greater than in any of the other districts I have visited. 


District of South Behar % 


T h a n a a, 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic, 

English. 

1. 

Johnnabnd 

52 

2 

S3 

5 


1 

Shehergbati 

18 


29 



3. 

Dnudnagur 

10 

7 

23 



4. 

Aurangabad 

* 

3 

23 



6. 

Arwnl ... 

17 

1 

16 

I 


6. 

Katin agar 

13 

... 

23 



7. 

Debar 

12 

1 

87 

2 


8. 

Nfwabada 

41 

4 

28 



9. 

Sakebgunge 

121 

9 

70 

4 

1 


Total 

286 

27 

279 

12 

1 
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The total number of schools iu the district is 005, averaging 
to each thana 67-2. The increase of Persian schools, nearly 
equalling the number of Hindi schools and accompanied by an 
increased number of schools of Arabic learning, is the fuel which 
most arrests attention in this when compared with the preceding 
tables. 


District of Tirhoot. 


Thana*. 

Hindi. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

1 . 

Hhawara 


6 

7 

1 


2. 

Uaheru 


3 

3 

4 


3. 

MoznfFerpur 

... 

G 

... 

67 

1 

*4 

Kurnaul 


4 

2 

7 


f>. 

6. 

Lalffungo 

Madhaipur 


7 

4 

... 

27 

1 


7. 

Supaul 


5 

7 

0 


8. 

Jalft 

... 

1 

2 

2 


9. 

Khnnjauli 


3 

8 

1 


10. 

Ifajtptir 


10 

3 

16 


11. 

Mohua 

... 

1 

5 

22 


12. 

Nagarbasi 


8 

2 

3 


13. 

Dulsingh Serai 


7 

... 

14 


14. 

Dnr bluing a 


14 

7 

46 

3 

15. 

Kntra 


2 

2 

9 


10 . 

ttiga 

... 


13 

9 



Total 

... 

80 

50 

234 

4 


The total number of schools in the district is 374, averaging 
to each thana 23*3. The very small number of Hindi schools 
and the largo proportion of Sanscrit and Persian schools deserve 
attention. There are two fchanas in each of which there is only 
one vernacular school, and a third in which not oven one is to be 
found. It will be seen also that the last-mentioned thana is the 
one iu which there is the largest number of Sanscrit schools. 

SECTION V. 


Bengali and Hindi Schools. 


The preceding geueral view of the number and classes of 
native institutions of education will serve for the purpose of 
comparison ; comparison of one district with another, and of the 
different divisions of the same district. But to understand the 
state of native instruction, a more minute consideration of each 
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tlxss h required; and for that purpose I begin with the vernacular 
school#, because they are upon the whole the most numerous, and 
because they most directly and most powerfully influence the 
character of the people. To prevent the repetition of remarks 
and statements of general application, I shall assume that the 
readers of this report are acquainted with the two reports by 
Which it has been preceded. 

City and district of Moorshedabad . 


In 20 fhanas of this city and district there are 67 vernacular 
schools, of which 62 are Bengali and 5 Hindi. The latter are 
an effect of the residence of natives of the Western Provinces 
in the city Some of these settle only for temporary purposes 
of service and trade, and clo not bring their families with them. 
Another class consists of those who settle permanently, are 
surrounded by their friends and relatives, and generally engage 
in the business of shop-keepers, money-lenders, or cloth-merchants, 
retaining the Hindi language and for the most part the customs 
and practices of Western Hindus. It is these permanent settlers 
that have established Hindi schools for the instruction of their 
children. 

There are eleven villages, mohall is, or bazars, containing 
each two vernacular schools, or twenty-two in all, of which 
twenty are Bengali and two Hindi. The remaining forty-five 
are found each in a different village or mohalla. 

The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools, 
and their average age is 4 4*8 years. The following list exhibits 
the different castes of the Hindu teachers and the number of 
each caste 


Kavastha ... 39 Suvarnabanik ... 1 

Brahman ... 14 Ksliefcriya ... 1 

Aguri ... ... 3 Chhatri ... X 

Sunri ... ... 2 Sadgop ... 1 

Kaivarla ... 2 Chan dal ... 1 

Vaidya ... ... 1 


Besides these, there is one Bengali school taught by a Musal- 
man. To teach reading, writing, and accounts is considered the 
proper duty of the Kayastha or writer-caste, and a Brahman, a 
Vaidya, or a Kshetviya, is supposed to degrade himself by 
engaging in such an occupation; while, on the other hand, 
any of the castes inferior to the Kayastha acquire by the 
same means increased respect. Parents of good caste do not 
hesitate to send their children to schools conducted by teachers of 






an inferior caste and oven of a different religion. For instance, 
the Musatman teacher above-mentioned has Hindus of good caste 
among Iris scholars, aiul this is equally true of the Chandal and 
other low-caste teachers enumerated. 

Of these teachers there arc five who give their ins tractions 
gratuitously, of whom two are family-priests, one is a weaver, and 
another a retail-dealer. One of the priests, although he receives 
no fixed payment either in the form of monthly wages from the 
parents, or in the form ot fees for each scholar, accepts at the period 
of the great annual festival, or Durga Puja, a present consisting 
of uncooked rice, pulse, salt, oil, vegetables, wood, cooking uteu" 
eila, &0.; and the weaver, although'ho does not exact any fees 
from his scholars, receives what they offer him. His school was 
opened only about a month before ’ I visited the district, and ho 
had received within that time ten pico from the different scholars 
to aid him in bearing incidental expenses. By day he works as 
a weaver for his livelihood, and teaches in the evening. There are 
also many cases in which paid teacher instructs a greater or less 
number of their scholars gratuitously. It gives me great pleasure 
to mention these instances of unostentatious benevolence in the 
humblest ranks of native society. They prove both the merit 
attached to the communication’ of knowledge, and the readiness 
to receive instruction on the part of many who can offer no com¬ 
pensation for it. A people amongst whom such disposition are 
found presents both good materials to work upon and good instru¬ 
ments to work with. 

The majority of teachers are rerntmi-Jutoj for their services in 
various ways. Some Ttgevvv, 'monthly wages which are ffgn orally 
paid by one person, < hers monthly fees from each scholar varying 
h -001 one to eight annas; and others, with or without wages or 
fees, receive perquisites of various kinds, consisting of uncooked 
food (shid/ia) in quantity and value at the option of the giver sub¬ 
sistence-money [khorakl ), generally amounting to two or ’ three 
annas a month from each scholar, or to two or three rupees a month 
from the whole, weekly presents for making Saturday a holiday 
varying from one pice to four pice a month from each scholar or 
presents at the Durga Puja (parmini) either in money or clothes 
varying from eight annas to four or live rupees per annum from the 
whole body of scholars. The following enumeration shows tho 
various modes ot remuneration adopted, and the amount of month¬ 
ly receipts by all the teachers of Bengali and Hindi schools — 


2 Teachers receive monthly wages only 
^ j* >, „ fees only 

si ■ >, perquisites only 
it „ fees and perquisites 


Its. As, P. 
10 lo 0 
35 ) 4 6 
0 3 0 
87 3 3 



School-houses at whose expense built' 



Ks. As. 1\ 

5 11 6 

88 8 0 
2 14 0 
20 8 0 

4 14 0 

24 5 3 

5 11 3 
23 0 9 
13 3 9 


14 4 3 


0 15 «) 


5 9 3 

It thus appears that 62 teachers receive in all rupees 297-6-9, 
which averages to each teacher rupees 4-12-9 per month. 

Tile school-house is sometimes’ frdlt at the expense of 
the toucher, sometimes at the expense ol some comparatively 
wealthy person whose son attends school; sometimes by general 
subscription, the teacher contributin'? a little, the parents a 
little, the scholars aiding by their labour, and some bene¬ 
volent person granting a donation ot land,, ot money, or el 
materials. In a majority of instances there is no school-house, 
in which casetho house of the teacher, a family or-village temple, 
an out-house of one of the parents, the hut assigned for the 
entertainment of travellers, the corner of a shop, the portico ot a 
mosqne, or the shade of a tree, is employed for that purpose. 

In 67 schools the total number of scholars is 1,08(1, giving to 
each school an average of 16 1. The average present age of 1,080 
scholars, that is, their average age at the tune when the diilerent 
schools were visited, was 101 years. The average age ot 773 
scholars at the time when they entered school was 6-03 years, 
and their average age at the time when they would probably leave 
school was estimated to be 10 5 years. It would appear from this 
that they generally pass about ten years at school. 


1 Teacher receive fees and uncooked food . 
5 „ „ tees and subsistence- 

money 

l „ „ fees and weekly presents . 

4 9t „ fees and annual presents 

1 „ fees, uncooked food, and 

subsistence-money 

5 t} „ fees, uncooked food, and 

weekly presents 

2 „ „ fees, uncooked food, and 

annual presents 

5 „ „ fees, subsistence-money, 

and annual presents 

8 „ „ fees, weekly presents, 

and annual presents 

2 „ „ fees, uncooked food, 

weekly presents, and 
subsistence-money 

1 ,, „ fees, uncooked food, 

weekly presents, and 
annual presents 

1 „ „ fees, uncooked food, 

annual presents, and 
subsistence-money 
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The total number of Hindu scholars is 098, of whom 18 were 
absent at the time the schools were visited ; and the total number ot 
Musolman scholars is Hi, of whom 4* wore absent. The following' 
is an enumeration of the castes of the Hindu scholars and of the 
number belonging to each : 


Brahman 

t • • 

181 

Kansyabanik 

*•* 

7 

Kayastha 

lie 

129 

Tili 


6 

Kaivarta 

HI 

96 

Aguri 

M. 

5 

Suvarnabanik 

M • 

62 

Luniar 


5 

Gandhabanik 


59 

Ilalwaikar 

« • . 

4 

Tanti 

Ml 

56 

Barayi 


4 

Sunri 

• • • 

39 

Mali 


4 

Teli 


36 

Dailmjna 

... 

4 

Mayra 

Ml 

29 

Chandal 


4 

Kshetriya 

M« 

26 

Gaurbanik 


3 

Ivor mi 

i • ♦ 

24 

Kandu 

... 

3 

Vaishnava 

Iff 

24 

Kalawar 


8 

Tamil 

fit 

22 

Kayali 

*»( 

3 

Goala 


1 !) 

Sadgop 


2 

Mala 


16 

Kahar 

• • . 

2 

Kapil 

• M 

15 

«T ul l a 

... 

2 

Vaidya 

• If 

14 

Lahari 


O 

r# 

Sr tar 

• • • 

13 

Bagdhi 

1 . . 

2 

Osuwal 


12 

Vaisya 


1 

Swarnakar 

« • • 

11 

Kalu 


1 

Yugi 

it# 

10 

Fashi 


1 

Chhatxi 

t ♦ • 

9 

Gareii 


1 

Kamar 

Ml 

9 

Dhoba 


1 

Kumar 

Ml 

8 

Kairi 

< . 

1 

llajput 

Ml 

7 

Muchi 

. • 

l 


This enumeration shows in what classes of Hindu society 
vernacular instruction is chiefly found, and in wbrit classes it becomes 
increasingly deficient. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the latter, as compared with th former, arc losing ground. 
The fact is quite the reverse: tby m/e gainii g ground, and are 
almost imperceptibly acqr oTg a sense o'.f the value even of that hum¬ 
ble instruction vihicii is v< ; n their reach, but from which, by the 
customs of society, they * formerly almost wholly debarred. 
The time is not distant when iu; would have been considered com 
trary to all the maxims of Hindu civilisation that individuals of 
the Mala, Chandal, Kahar, Jalia , &akari, Bagdki , DAoba , and 
Muchi castes should learn to read, write, and keep accounts; and 
if some aged and venerable brahman who has passed his life re¬ 
moved from European contamination were told that these low 
castes arc now raising their aspirations so high, he would deplore 
it as one of the many proofs of the gross and increasing degeneracy 
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Two modes of writing peculiar to Hindi Schools, 



of the age. The oftcrokohment of these castes on the outskirts 
of learning a spontaneous movement in’ native society, the 
e0oct of a strong foreign rule unshackled by native usages ami 
prejudices, and protecting all in the enjoyment of equal rights. 

It has been mentioned in former reports that there are four 
stages in a course of vernacular instruction; but there is this 
difference between Bengali and Hindi schools, that whereas in the 
second and third stages of the former the pahn-lcaf and plantain - 
loaf arc generally used, in the same stages of the latter a wooden- 
board and brazen plate are employed as the materials on which 
lessons in writing and accounts are given. Two modes are 
adopted of writing on the brazen plate,— -first, by dissolving chalk 
hr water to a consistence that permits the scholar to rub it on the 
plate where it dries and receives the impression of a hard pin or 
reed-pen ; and second, by writing on the plate with chalk-ink. 
The former is the mode chiefly employed in writing on the board, 
;:iud mud is sometimes substituted for moistened chalk. The 
following statement exhibits the distribution of the total number 
of scholars into the four stages of instruction :— 

M Scholais who write on the ground ... 71 



It thus appears that nearly the whole number of scholars is 
employed in the second and fourth stages, the former embracing 
fch* commencement, and the latter the completion, of instruction in 
accounts. 

Limited as is the utmost scope of vernacular instruction, there 
are several gradations in the attainments of the teachers and in the 
instructions which they bestow. Thus in 4 Hindi schools com¬ 
mercial accounts only, in 14 Bengali schools agricultural accounts 
only, and in 10 Beugsdi schools both commercial and agricultural 
accounts are taught. In 3 schools of which one is Hindi and t\Vo 
are Bengali, written works chiefly ‘n the vernacular language are 
taught in addition to commercial amounts; and in 36 Bengali 
schools those works are taught in add?V both to commercial and 
Agricultural accounts. / 

In the only Hindi school in wuich vernacular works are used, 
those works are the Dan Lila and' Dadlii Lila , both describing the 
boyish amusements of Krisihn#; the former his boating pleasures on 
the Jumna in the neighbourhood of Briudavan, and the latter the 
tricks he played the milkmen of that place with his youthful com¬ 
panions. In only one Bengali school the Guru Bandana was found 
in use, a doggerel composition containing an expression of the 
respect and devotion due from the scholar to his teacher, The 
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arithmetical rules of SnUankar were employed in 12 schools. The 
Qun< Dafokim, another doggerel composition which is sung by the 
elder boys of a school from house to house to elicit donations roi 
their master, was taught in three schools. In addition to these 
vernacular works, a small portion of the Sauserit vocabulary or 
Atnnra Singh was found to be in use in one Bengali school ; in 
another a work called Sabda Subanta, containing the rules o'Sanscrit 
orthography, the permutations of letters in combination, aiul 
examples of the declension of nouns; and in 14 schools the >:> in¬ 
herit verses of Chmahja , containing the praises of learning and 
precepts of morality, were read or committed to memory. All the 
preceding works, both vernacular and Sanscrit, were taught either 
from manuscripts or oieuioriler ; but in five schools the 6 lushu liodh 
was employed, a modern compilation in print, containing SuHankar, 
Chamkya, and Guru DahMm. One teacher I found in possess on 
of the following works in manuscript, which he professed to employ 
for the instruction of his scholars; viz., the arithmetic of Ugra 
Bahrain, consisting of practical and imaginary examples which are 
worked; the modes of epistolary address by the same author; 
Snbhmkar; Saraswali Bandana; and Aradhan Das’s Man Bhanjan, 
or Anger Itemovcd, and Kalauka Bhanjou or Disgrace Removed, 
both relating to the loves of Radha and Krishna# In addition to 
the preceding, which were all in Bengali, be had also in Sanscrit 
the verses of Chamhja and the conjugation of the substantive 
verb ibis Another teacher had the following printed works, 
viz., Uitopadesk , a Serampore school-book ; the School^ book 
Society's Nitikalka or Moral Instructions, 1st Part, 3rd Edition, 
1818 { the same Society's Instructions for modelling and conduct¬ 
ing Schools, 1819; Do.'s Geography, Chapter III, Introduction 
to Asia, 1819 ; Jyotis Bibar an, a Serampore school-book^ on astro¬ 
nomy ; the seven first numbers of the Serampore Digdanan or 
India Youth’s Magazine ; and a Serampore missionary tract called 
NUivaJcya* This person was formerly in the employment ot a 
European gentleman who supported a Bengali school subsequently 
discontinued, and the hooks remaining in the teacher's hands are 
preserved ns curiosities, or as heir-looms to he admired, not used# 


District of Beerbhoom< 

The seventeen thanas enumerated in Section IV. comprise the 
whole of this district and contain 412 vernacular schools, of which 
407 arc Bengali aiul 5 are reckoned as Hindi schools, but in fact 
Hindi is exclusively taught in one only, and in the remaining four 
1 /oth Bengali and Hindi are taught. In one school the ^ Hindi lan¬ 
guage is written in the Bengali as well as in the Nngari characters. 
Hindi instruction, even to this limited extent, is in demand only in 
one tbana, that of Deoghur, which is the most north-westerly of 





Castes of hoys in School% Ike lower ones cropping ujh 


88 Kimni 
85 Lahari 
28 Mali 
28 Bab i la 

24 Muchi 
28 Bliumiya 
28 Dbanuk 

17 Konra 

15 Ganrar 

I 4 Matiya 

18 Agradani 
13 I Magadha 
12 Sanyasi 

II Halwaikar 
9 Baiiri 

9 Dulia 
9 Jalia 
9 Byadha 
8 | Cli a octal 
7 


7 

5 

4 

4 


Cbhatri 


Punra 

Dorn 


2 

2 

2 


Daivajna 

Root 

Bagdhi 



i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 


Vaishva 


bankhabanik 

Kansyabanik 


Bhatta 

Yogi 

Net 

Sarak 


This is the first district in whieli my arrangements enabled 
me to obtain a complete view of the amount and distribution of 
vernacular instruction, with a confidence nearly approaching to 
certainty that no important omission had boon made. l<‘rom the 
number of scholars of the brahman caste, we may infer not only 
the large number of brahman families in the district, but also, 
in some measure, the extent to which they have engaged in the 
worldly employments prohibited to their caste. Another cir¬ 
cumstance worthy of notice is the comparatively largo num¬ 
ber of scholars of the Kalu and Sunri castes, which are not 
only on religious grounds excluded from association with brah¬ 
mans, but, according to former custom and usage, were gener¬ 
ally deemed unworthy of participating in the advantages of 
literary instruction even in the humblest forms. The appear¬ 
ance also of the Dorn, Keol , Hdri, and other low castes in 
the list of scholars, although in less numbers, affords addi¬ 
tional and still stronger illustrations of the increasing desire 
for instruction and of the unforced efforts to obtain it; for those 
castes are the lowest of the low, and were formerly as undesirous of 
instruction iu letters as they were deemed unworthy of it. In the 
only Missionary school of this class in the district there are only 
two Hindu scholars, one of the Dorn and the other of the Han 
caste, from which it will be seen that all the other scholars of low 
caste are found in schools of exclusively native origin and entirely 
under native management. 

In the Hindi schools of this district the wooden board is used, 
but not the brazen plate to write upon; and in the Bengali schools, 
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Castes of the Hindi teachers. 


besides the plantain-leaf, the leaf of the sHt tree is used m the 
third stage of instruction. The following is the distribution of 
the scholars into the four established grades 

(a) Scholars who write on the ground **• '^2. 

(r f on the palm-leaf 

(.on the wooden board 

{ on the plantain-leaf... 

on the s&l-lcaf 
on paper 


M 

W 


3 ' 551 t | 3,570 


10 . 

299 ") 

98/ 


397 

2,044 


The former remark applies here also, that nearly all the scho- 
lars are in the second and fourth stages o( instruction. 

In one school Christian instruction is communicated, in 85 
schools commercial accounts only, in 47 schools agricultural 
accounts only, and in .‘516 schools both commercial and agricultural 
are taught. In one school commercial accounts and written works, 
and in 12 schools both commercial and agricultural accounts with 
written works aro taught. 

SubJiankar was found in use in eight schools, and in one school 
a Bengali translation from Sanscrit called the Nalahci of Jayademi 
or Oita Govinda relating to the amours of Xtadha and Krishna. In 
one school two works wore employed as school books called Ashta 
Dhatu and Ashta Saldi, containing, respectively, the conjugation of 
eight Sanscrit verbs and the declension ol eight Sanscrit nouns; 
and in four schools the verses of Chanahjd were taught j in one 
with, and in three without, a Bengali translation. 

District of Baulwan. 

Tho thirteen thauas of this district contain in all 629 Bengali 
schools, of which seven aro found in one village, six in another, and 
five in a third. Nine villages contain three each; fifty-nine two 
each ; and four hundred and sixty-six one each. 

The number of teachers is 639, being ten in excess of the 
number of school#* Nine Missionary schools and one supported 
by the Rajah of Burdwan are oobdneted each hv two teachers. Six 
hundred and sixteen common village schools and four M issionary 
schools are taught by the same number of teachers. The average 
• a-e of all the teachers is 39'05 years. Three of the teachers are 
Christians, nine arc Musalmaus, and six hundred and twenty-seven 
are Hindus. The following are the castes of the Hindu teachers 
and the number of each :— 


Kayastha 

Brahman 

Sadgop 

Aguri 


369 

107 

50 

30 


Vaishnava 

Teli 

Bhatta 

Gandhabanik 


18 

1.0 

9 

0 






lie mu iteration and extra occupations of fetiche) 


Kaivarta 

Chandal 

Kumar 


Suvamabanik 
G o ala 
Bagdhi 
1ST a.gh 
Tanti 
Daivajna 
In this list the 
castes 
Would 


Sun 


5 

4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Kaln } 


Vaidya 

Yugi 

Barayi 

Kamar 

Mayra 

Dhoba 

Rajput 

Kalu 

Sunri 


1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


DhoU, Bagdhiy and Chandal , 
are those which the long* established usages of the country 
have either discouraged or altogether excluded from a 
knowledge of letters. Two of the teachers are lepers. 

In this district I ascertained that there were four teachers who 
taught gratuitously, of whom one was a Musalman and three 
Hindus, and of the latter one was a Chandal. 

Tbe paid teachers are thus sub-divided according to the nature 
and amount of the remuneration which they receive :~ 






Rs. As. 

P. 

20 

receive monthly wages only ... „„ 

126 

0 

0 

58 

»» 

ft 

fees only 

136 

1 

9 

2 


if 

wages and uncooked victuals 

10 

8 

0 

384. 

a 

ii 

fees and uncooked victuals 

1,049 

0 

6 

8 

»» 


fees and weekly presents ... 

35 

n 

0 

12 

» 

>♦ 

fees and annual presents ... 

49 

9 

0 

53 

S' 

)f 

fees, uncooked victuals, and 







weekly presents 

261 

14 

0 

57 

99 

99 

fees, uncooked victuals, and 







annual presents 

317 

8 

6 

X 

receives monthly fees, weekly presents;, and 







annual presents ... 

4 

.1 

0 

n 

receive monthly fees, uncooked victuals, weekly 







presents, and annual presents... 

186 

O 

0 


Thus 635 teachers receive in all rupees 2,078-5-9, which 
averages to each teacher per month rupees 3-4-3. Many of the 
teachers, who do not acquire sufficient for their livelihood by teach¬ 
ing, eke out their income by engaging in farming, in money-lend¬ 
ing, in retail-trade, in weaving, in worldly service, in temple- 
service, &e .; and all of them have occasional presents 
from the scholars during the progress of their education, arid oven 
after they have left school, which cannot be ascertained or estimated. 
The teachers of the Missionary schools and of the school supported 
by the Rajah of Rurdwan are paid, but not by the parents of the 
scholars. In the Missionary schools the pupils, besides receiving 
gratuitous instruction, are also furnished with paper, pens, ink, 
leaves, and books. In the school of the Rajah of Burclwau similar 
materials are supplied, together with a daily payment, of the one- 
sixteenth part of an anna (five gundas of cowries, i. 20 cowries 
or l burl) to each scholar for refreshments. Three of the Hindu 
scholars are wholly fed at the expense of the Rajah for a period 
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of four years, after which they may continue to prosecute that 
stadiw L long as they please, but without that indulge** JJ* 
one of the schools under Missionary superintendence one 
per month' is allowed for the hire of a boat to bring some of the 
scholars over a stream and to convey them back. 

The remarks respecting the school-houses m the district ot 
Keerbhoom are generally applicable to those of Burdwan, e.vcep 

that in the latter I have met with more numerous instances m 
which school-houses have been built by general subscription 
amongst the parents of the scholars. , , 

In 82$) schools conducted by 63$) teachers the total number 
of scholars is 13,190, giving to each school an average of 20 9 
scholars. The average age of the whole number at toe tune when 
the different schools were visited was 9'9 years, the average ago 
at the time when they entered school was 5-7 years, and the 
average age at the time when they would probably leave school 
was estimated to be 16-6 years. The average period passed at 
school would thus appear to be about eleven years. 

Of the whole number of scholars 13 are Christians, 709 
Musalinans, and 12,408 Hindus. The following enumeration ex¬ 
hibits the castes of the Hindu scholars and the number ol each 

Brahman 
Kyastha 
Sadgop 
Aguri 

Gimdhabanik 
Teli 
(Ionia 
Mayra 
Kamar 

Suvuruabanik 
Tanti 
Tamli 
Kaivarta 
Kalu 
Tili 
Napifc 
Yaishnava 
■ Sunri 

Kshatriya 
Bagdhi 
Yugi 
Vaidya 
Sutir 
Kumar 
Swarnakar 
Dorn 


8,429 

Chanda! 

01 

1,846 

Ohhatri 

35 

l ,254 

Kansyabunik 

34 

787 

Daivajna 

33 

606 

Barayi 


871 

J alia 

28 

311 

Sankbabaiuk 

27 

281 

Mali 

26 

262 

Dlioba 

24 

261 

Ha j put 

21 

16 

249 

Haiti 

242 

Much i i 

16. 

223 

Rhatta 

11 

207 

Hari 

11 

200 

Agradani 

8 

192 

Kurmi 

8 

189 

Tier 

4. 

188 

Kuuyar 

3 

161 

Lahari 

3 

138 

Garar 

, % 

181 

Kahar 

2 

125 

Mai 

2 

108 

Kandu 

) 

ds 

Matiya 

1 

! 

61 

Pash) 

1 









Cropping up of low caste* in Burrlmi 


Compared with the preceding' districts there is \ much larger 
number of scholars/and all the castes, both high and low, partake 
of the increase* There are some low castes also which here appear 
for the first* time ns the Tier, Garar, and Mai castes* The number 
of scholars of low caste is so considerable that, without explanation, 
it might bo supposed that they were chiefly found in the Mission¬ 
ary schools which arc more numerous in this district than in any 
other t have visited, and which, of course, do not recognize distinc¬ 
tions of caste. The fact, however, i$ otherwise, for the number of 
scholars belonging to sixteen of the lowest castes amounts to 760, 
of whom only 86 are found in Missionary schools, and the remain¬ 
ing number in native schools. This fact appears to be of sufficient 
interest to be exhibited in detail* 
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contain 3 

3a 

21 
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Schools > 

contain 

174 

168 

117 

58 

60 

28 

19 

if 

11 

2 

a 

$ 

2 

2 
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It thus appears that the proportion of scholars of these low castes 
in Missionary schools is high ; but the total number of the same 
castes in native schools is so considerable as to prove that other 
and independent causes arc in operation, stimulating the humbler 
classes of native society to the improvement of their condition 
and to the attainment of those advantages, hitherto for the most 
part denied to them, that arise from a knowledge of letters. 

The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 
established grades of instruction ;— 

(a) Scholars who write on the ground ... 702 

,, palm-leaf ... 7,113 

„ plantain-leaf ... 2,705 

, 3 paper ... 2,010 

instruction is communicated, in one 
only, in three schools agricultural 
accounts only, and in 186 schools both accounts arc taught. In 
one school commercial accounts and written works, in two schools 
agricultural account and written works, and in 423 schools both des¬ 
criptions of accounts and written works are taught. 

Most of the written works mentioned as school books under 
the heads of Moorshedabad and Beerbhoom are also used in this 
district j and in addition the following works were found in various 
schools, viz., the Qa/iga Bandana , describing the virtues of the 
river goddess; the Yugadt/a Bandana , describing those of the 
goddess Durga; Data Karan, the generous Kama, illustrating the 


(i) 

(c) ,3 )} 

(d) )} ft 

In IS schools Christian 
sellool corn rnerci a 1 accounts 

































Reoutncratkm and caste of teachers in South Behar, ) 7) 


beneficence and hospitality of Kama, the prime-minister of Duryo- 
clliana, and the Halim Tai of India, arid the Aili Fenya , or iirsifc 
chapter of the Mahabarat, translated into Bengali by Kasi Das. 

District of South Behar. 

The nine thanas of this district contain in al! £85 Hindi 
schools, of which two villages contain seven each, two contain four 
each, two contain three each, twelve contain two each, and two 
hundred and .thirty-throe contain one each. 

The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools, 
and their average age is 36 years. One of them is a Musahnan, 
and the rest are Hindus. The following ave the castes oi the 


m 


Hindu teachers and the number of each : 

Kayastha ... 278 Xoli ... 1 

Magadha 2 Kairi ... ... 1 

Gaudhabanik ... 1 Sonar # ... f 

From this list it is evident that vernacular instruction is almost 
wholly in the hands of the Kayastha or writer caste, and that the 
institutions of the country are still in this respect in almost 
unabated force. There are no brahman-teachers, and only two of 
a caste considered superior to the Kayastha or writer caste, viz., the 
Magadha caste, which gave its name to the country when it was 
under Rauddha rule. . 

There are no teachers who give gratuitous instruction. The 
teachers are Unis remunerated : 


8 

1 

& 

JO 

JO 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1J 

24 

:>3 

X 


receive monthly wages only 
fees only 


so 

52 


wages ami subsistence-money 
fees and uncooked food ... ... 

fees and subsistence-money 
fees and weekly presents ... 

fees and annual presents 
fees, uncooked food, and subsistence-money ... 
fees, uncooked food, and weekly presents 
fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 
fees, subsistence-money, and weekly presents ... 
fees, subsistence-money, and annual presents ^ 
fees, weekly presents, and annual presents ... 
foes, uncooked food, subsistence-money and 
weekly presents 

wages, uncooked food, subsistence-money, and 
annual presents ... ... 

fees, uncooked food, aubsiatence-inonoy, nnd 
animal presents ... 

wages, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 
annual presents 

foes, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 
annual presents 

fees, subsistence-money, weekly presents, and 
annual presents 

fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, weekly 
presents, and ann ual presents... 


Its. Ah 
0 0 
7 
2 
1 I 
17 
10 
12 
3 

a 

2 


5 

8 

0 

1 

J5 

0 

0 

IS 

12 


J7 

30 

59 


0 9 3 
1 9 9 
7 4 0 

3 U 6 
81 0 0 
J73 2 0 

m o 9 



Thus 285 teachers receive in all rupees 585-12-6, which average* 
to each teacher rupees 2-0-10 per month. 


For school-bouses the teachers in this district have recourse 
to the various expedients adopted in the Bengal districts, and 
amongst others employ shops, sugar-houses, thresholds, and 
verandahs of private dwellings, and vacant spaces at the sides of the 
roads* 

In 285 schools the total number of scholars is 3,090, giving 
to each school an average of 10*8. The average age of the scholars 
at the time when the'different schools were visited was 9*3 years, 
their average ago at the time when they entered school was 7*9 
years, and the average age at tire time when they would probably 
leave school was 15*7 years. The average period passed at school 
would thus appear to be between seven and eight years. 

Of the scholars 172 are Musalmans, and 2,918 are Hindus, of 
whom 14 were absent at the time when the schools were visited. 
The following a re the castes of the latter and the number of each - 


Gandabanik 

... 540 

Mali 

♦ « «. 

16 

Magadha 

... 468 

Tamli 

.. 

16 

' Te.li 

... 271 

Bhatta 


15 

Brahman 

... 256 

| Banawar 


14 

Kayastha 

.... 220 

Sanyasi 


14 

Kairi 

... 200 

i Lobar 


; ir. 

Rajput ' 

... 150 

j Laban 


13 

Ivahar 

... 102 

Kumar 


30 

Halwaikar 

... 66 

Kandii 


9 

Sunri 

... 56 

Yugi 

■;;. 


Ktirmi 

... 55 

Beldar 


8 

Swaiffiakar 

... 51 

Buudela 


4 

Maburi 

42 

Pa to war 


4 

ISfapit 

... 39 

Vaishnava 


2 

G o ala 

38 

Khatki 


2 

Burhai 

... 35 

Chhatri 


i ! 

Suva rn abac ik 

31 

Tanti 


l 

Dosad 

... 23 

Barayi 


3 

Pashi 

... 22 

Haiti 


1 

Aguri 

... 21 

Dhoba 


1 

liimiar 

... 21 

Musahar 


i' 

Kansynbanifc 

... 20 

Churihara 


i 

Kshatriya 

... 18 

Kayali 


i 

KaJawar 

... 18 

Mahla 


i 


The small number of Kayastha scholars contrasts with the almost 
exclusive possession by that caste of the business of vernacular 
teaching; and we meet here also, for the first time, with three 
inferior castes, each of. which furnishes a larger number of scholars 
than the brahman caste, The very low and degraded castes, as 
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the Itemd, PasAi, humar, are comparatively numerous, and 
have begun here also to seek u participation in the beneuhi oi 
vernacular instruction. 

In Behar leaves are not in use as a material for writing on, 
in the second and third stages of instruction the wooden-board 
and brazen-plate are exclusively employed. The following is ohe 
distribution of the scholars into the tour established grades *.™ 

(#,) scholars who write on the ground 1,500 

\b) v „ on the wooden-board ... 1,503 

(cj n „ on the brazen-pate !./ 41 

(d) „ „ OB paper ... 

Ja 36 schools commercial accounts only, in 20 schools agricttl- 
. aral accounts only, in 229 schools both commercial and agri¬ 
cultural accounts are taught, and in only two schools vernacular 
works are employed. The works of this description are the 
Dan Lila and liadhi Lila already described; Sudani Charitra, 
an account of Sudani, one of the juvenile companions of Krishna ; 
Ham Janmd; an account of the birth of Ram, translated froth 
the R.amayana by Tulasi Das; and the Sundar Kanda, of the 
Ramayana, one of the books of that poem,—all in the Hindi 
language. 

District of Tirhoot. 

The 16 thanas of this district contain in all 80 Hindi schools, 
of which one village contains three, six villages contain two each, 
aud sixty-live villages contain one each. 

The number of teachers is also 80, and their average age 
is 34'3 years. They are all Hindus, and are thus divided in 
respect of caste :— 

Kayastlm ... 77 \ Gandhabanik ... 2 | Brahman ... 1 
This sufficiently shows that here also the writer-caste 13 almost 
exclusively engaged in the business of teaching common schools. 

There are no teachers who give gratuitous instruction, and 
the teachers arc thus i enumerated ; — 


1 receives 
3 receive 
i receives 

X „ 

1 

6 receive 

1 receives 
9 receive 
J receives 

2 receive 

3 

1 receives 


Rs As. P. 

monthly ouly ... ... 0 10 0 

„ fees only ... ... 0 Id 

subsistence-money ouly ... ... 1 4 

monthly wages and uncooked food ... 2 8 

„ wages and subsistence*money ... 2 O 

„ fees and ,, ... 9 2 

„ foes and weekly presents ... 0 4 6 

,, foes and annual „ ... 9 10 8 

weekly presents and annual presents ... 2 11 9 

monthly wages, uncooked food, and subsistence-money 2 4 0 
,, fees, ,, „ .,,3 4 0 

„ fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 0 S 0 



■in 


Casleis of scholars in T^rkoot, 


4 xoceivc wontill \ 
1. revives. » 

11 receive » 


fee*, subsistence*money, und weekly' present* 
wagtiB, ditto, ami iinmiMl presents 
fees, »» , ' ,,t 

feup, weekly presents, and annual presents ... 
-vago*, uncooked food, sub^.-deiice-money, < 


IU As. P. 
> 0 


■ 4 ' 10 

,1 4 

30 a 
i a 


5 

1 receives 

1 

1 

4 receive 

.3 


31 10 

b a 

0 13 


1 1 9 


4 is a 


"weekly presents 
.feo s, ditto, ditto, ditto 
n tw, ditto, ditto, and annual presents . 
fees, uncooked food, weekly presents, and 
annual presents .. 

wages, subsiaienoo-inouey, weekly presents, 

And unritiaf presents 
foes; ditto, ditto, ditto 
fees, uncooked food, subsistence-money, week¬ 
ly presents, and annual presents 

Thus SO teachers receive in all rupees 123-4-8, which averages to 
cadi teacbejr rupees 1-8-7 per month. ^ ( 

A mo no the 80 teachers there are only two that have school- 

houses, and those aria miserable huts,—one built at a cost oi pe, 

and the other at a cost of three, rupees. I he others acconitnodate 
their scholars in verandahs, shops, out-houses, baithak-khanas, &o. 

In 80 schools the total number of scholars is 507, giving to 
each school an average oi 6:8 The average age of the scholars at 
the time that the schools were visited was 9*2 years; their aveiagw 
a ,, e at the time when they entered school was J-b3 years, and 

their average age at the time when they would probably leave 
school was 13' 1 year. The average period passed at school would 
thus appear to be about eight years. 

Of the scholars, five are Musalmans and 002 are Hindoo, al oi 
whom were present: when the schools were visited. The lo h wing 
are the castes of the Hindu scholars and the number oi oath 


72 

62 

51 

40 

32 

29 

28 

25 

25 

18 

18 

17 

11 

9 

8 

7 


Sunri 
Rajput 
Kayastha 

Kalal 

Gandhabamk 
Teli 
Mayra 
Brahman 
Swarnakar 
Magadha 
Kandu 
Aguri 
Kurmi 
Luniar 
Goala 

Kshatriya . 

Oi all the districts I have visited vernacular instruction is here at 
the lowest ebb, denoted both by the small number of schools an 1 


Mahla 
Kairi 
Dhanak 
Pashi 
Tamil 
Napii 
Kamar 
Kaasari 
Kaivarta 
Chbaipikar 
Parusua 
Ivahar 
Laban 
Sutar 
Kkatki 


6 

5 

4 

4 • 
4 

4 

5 

6 
% 
2 
2 
■2 
1 
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the small proportion of scholars. As in the preceding district, the 
number of scholars of the writer-caste is less than even the number 
of teachers of that caste; and there are not fewer than seven 
castes, each yielding a greater number* of scholars than the 
brahman caste, to which they are inferior in social estimation. It 
will be seen from the list that the very low castes—as the Luniar, 
Mahla , Karri, DkanukPas/d, &e.—have here also begun to seek 
the advantages of instruction in the common schools. 

The following is the distribution of the scholars into the four 


established grades of instruction 


172 

55 

30 


in four agricul- 


(a) Scholar*, who write on the ground 

(i l j „ „ on the woo(len*boarcl 

(e) „ „ on thn brazen-pint e 

W n „ on paper 

In three schools commercial accounts only, 
tuval accounts only, and in fifty-eight both accounts are taught. 
In one school commercial accounts and vernacular works, in four 
agricultural accounts and vernacular works, and in ten both ac¬ 
counts and vernacular works are taught. 

The vernacular works read are Dan Lila , Gila Govinda , and 
Ram damn a formerly described; and Sniya Parana, a translated 
extract from the Parana of that name. Similar Sudama is another 
native work which was stated to be occasionally read in the com¬ 
mon schools, but I did not meet with it, nor could I ascertain 
whether it was the same with Sudani Charitra formerly mentioned. 
Those productions are written in the Hindi language and Nagari 
character; but in the northern and eastern parts of the district 
the Trihutiya is prevalent, which, as a character, is nearly identical 
with the Bengali, and as a language differs from the Hiudi and 
Bengali chiefly in its inflections unci terminations. 


S E C T ION VI, 

ji 

General Remarks ok the state of Vernacular 1 nstiujcti°k. 


It may be useful to bring under one view the principal ex¬ 
clusions deducible from the preceding detail's which include the 
information I have collected lystpecti \g the state of «d^oatiou in 
the common schools of the country. 

First ,—The languages employed in tho communication of 
vernacular instruction are, of course, Chiefly Bengali, in the Bengal, 
and Hindi in the Behar, dis« OL ris. Burdw^tv ^nrigali, and in 
South Behar Hindi, are exol.uWidyais vbr f 'J 1 Midnapore Ooriya 
is largely employed as well as Bengali ; '.^e city of Moorshe- 

dabad and in the district of Beerbhoom "Hindi ;;s used to a very 
limited extent in addition to Bengali i arK V * rt $orne parts of Tir« 
hoot Trihutiya in addition to Hindi prevails afe the language of 
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conversation, of verbal instruction; and of •correspondence, but it 
is never employed as the language of literary composition. 

Second ■— Vernacular instruction prevails to a greater extent 
in the Bengal than in the Betiar districts visited. Comparing too 
two districts of each province that have been most thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated, South Beharand Tirhoot are found to contain d m 
common schools, and Beerbhoora and Burdwan 1,041. In the 
latter the proportion ot'scholars m each school is aho gie.r u. 
In Tirhoot the proportion is 6 3 to each school, m South Behar 
10-8, in Beerbhoojn 15-4-, and in Burdwan 20-9. 

'Phird _Both in Bengal and Behar the business of teaching 

common schools is chiefly in the hands of the 
caste. In the Bengal districts this hereditary privilege has be n 
largely invaded by other castes both superior and inferior to the 
Kayastha, but still so as to leave the latter a decided majOWty m 
the class of vernacular teachers. In the Bohar dietncts thw pi- 
vilege is enjoyed in nearly its pristine completeness. I he follow¬ 
ing‘is a comparison of the number of kayastha toacheis 'vith 
those of other castes :— 



Total teachers. 

Write i--caste. 

Other castes. 

Mooi*shedabad 

67 

39 

28 

Beerbhoom .. 

412 

250 

150 

/jU.-4 wan 

.039 

di\9 

270 

South Behar 

285 

278 

7 

Tirhoot 

80 

77 

;; 


This is not au idle 


fact. It is one ot tho tests that 


applied to judge of the comp vati ve iutegnty of native institutions 
and of th e 'comparative condi ion of' the people m_ different dis¬ 
tricts. Both the Bengal ana Behar districts need an improved 
system of vtjrnaouUir instruction ; hud the former appear to mi . e 
undergone a change partaki ng of the nature of a mora 

and intellectual dis'-iplinv which r emoves prejudices still to be 
met, and provides faciln<‘' eg no t yet to he found in the latter. 

Fourth. _The reality •r this social change in the one class of 

districts, and its at'senW in th, e other, become further apparent by c 
con -nictation of the castes by Vhich vernacular instruction is chiefly 





















sought. Hindu society on a largo scale may be divided into three 
grades :— First, Brahmans who are prohibited by the laws of religion 
from engaging in worldly employments for which vernacular in¬ 
struction is deemed the fit aud indispensable preparation ; second, 
those castes who, though inferior to Brahmans, are deemed worthy 
of association with them, or to whom the worldly employments 
requiring vernacular instruction are expressly assigned ; and third, 
those castes who are so inferior as to be deemed unworthy both of 
association with Brahmans, and of those worldly employments for 
which vernacular instruction is the preparation. This would ex¬ 
clude the first and third grades from the benefits of such indmo¬ 
tion, and in the Debar districts few of thorn do partake of it, 
white in the Bengal districts the proportion of both is consider- 
able. 

Fifth. —As another point of comparison, it is worthy of note 
that in each of the Bengal districts a greater or less number of 
the teachers bestow their instructions gratuitously , and even teach¬ 
ers who are puid instruct many scholars who pay nothing; white 
in the Behai* districts I did not discover any instance in which in¬ 
struction was given without compensation. The greater poverty 
of the people in Behar than in Bengal may, in part, explain this 
fact : but the principal reason probably is that the same religious 
merit and social consideration are not attached to learning, its 
possession and diffusion, in the former ns in the latter province. 

Sixth ,—In the preceding details an attempt has been made to 
describe the various modes in which the teachers of common school?? 
are remunerated* and to ascertain the mean rate payment in each 
district, reducing all the items to a monthly estimate. The mean 
rate is 


Its. 

4 

5 
3 
2 
1 


As, 

12 

3 

4 
0 
8 


P. 

9 

9 

3 

10 

7 


In the city and district of Moorshedabnd 
In the district of Beerbhoom 
„ „ of Burdwan 

„ „ of South Behar ... ■ 

,, ,, of Tirhoot 

The returns on this subject are to be taken with some explanations. 
It is possible that some sources of regular profit to teachers, iu 
themselves insignificant, but to them not unimportant, may have 
been overlooked; and occasional profits, such as presents from 
old scholars, are too fluctuating and uncertain to be known or es¬ 
timated. Teachers, moreover, often add other occupations to that 
of giving instruction ; and when a teacher does not have recourse 
to any other employment, his income from teaching is most 
frequently valued chiefly as his contribution to the means of sub¬ 
sistence possessed by the family to which he belongs, since by it¬ 
self it would bo insufficient for his support. When a teacher is 
wholly dependent upon his own resources, and those are limited to his 
income in that capacity, the rate of payment is invariably higher. 
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Seventh. —The mutual disposition of Hindus and Mmaknans 
towards each other is not m aniwportairt clement of society in 
this country, ami it may be .partly estimated by thfe state of ver¬ 
micular instruction. In the Boerbhcom and Ihmhvan districts 
i here a; r thirteen M'isalnian teachers of Bengali schools; in the 
South Btd ar and Tirhoot districts there is only one Musaknan 
teacher of a Hindi school, and that one is found in South Bohar, 
In the Beerblioom and Burdwan districts there are 1,001. Musal- 
emu scholars in Bengali schools; and in the South Behar and 
Tirhoot districts 177 Musalman scholars in Hindi schools, of 
whom five only are found in Tirhoot. The Musalman teachera 
have Hindu as well .as Musalman scholars; and the Hindu and 
Musalman scholars anti the different castes of the former assemble 
in the same school-house, receive the same instructions from the 
i>ame teacher, and join in the tame plays and pastimes. The ex¬ 
ception t o this is found in Tirhoot, where there is not one Musal¬ 
man teacher of a Hindi school and only five Musalman scholars 
in the t chools of that class. As far as I could obterve or learn, 
the feeling between those two divisions of the population is less 
amicable in this district than in any of the others I have visited. 

Eighth .—'The distribution of vernacular instruction amongst, 
the different > jxsses of native society, considered as commercial, as 
agricultural, ’Jus belonging determinately to neither, may bo 
approximately estimated by a reference to some of the preceding 
details. Commercial accounts only are chiefly acquired by the 
class of money-lenders and ret ail-traders, ag ricul tural accounts 
ouly by the children of those families whose subsistence is exclusively 
drawn from the land, and both accounts by those who have 
no fixed prospects and who expect to gain their livelihood as 
writers, accountants, &o. The following table shows the num¬ 
ber of schools in which each sort of accounts is taught separately, 
or both together:— 



Commercial 
accounts only 

j 

Agricultural j 
accounts only. 1 

i 

Commercial 
and agricul¬ 
tural accounts. 

•,vy^>'■? 

Modi shcdaWl 

7 

14 

4(? 

Bcetbhoom , . 

36 

47 

328 

Burdwan 

2 

5 

609 

South Btdiar.. 

36 

20 

229 

Tirhoot 

i 

8 

68 
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This statement tends to show that vernacular instruction ie 
chiefly sought by the class neither strictly commercial nor strictly 
agricultural, but it must be considered only an approximation 
to the truth, for it is evident that scholars who wish to acquire 
commercial accounts only, or agricultural accouuts only, may attend 
a school in which both accounts arc taught. Still if the demand 
for both accounts was not general, schools in which both are 
taught would not be so numerous. 

Ninth .—Exclusive of native accounts taught in native schools, 
and Christian instruction communicated in Missionary schools, 
we have here some meant;} of judging of the extent to which 
mtteu works arc employed in the former and of the nature of 
ibose works. The following table exhibits the number of schools 
in which native written works are, and the number in which 
they are not, employed :— 



Native schools in which 
written works are 
employ dl. 

Native schools in which 
written works are not 
employed. 

Mooishe&abad 

39 

28 

Bepvbhooin 

13 

308 

Burdwan 

m 

100 

South Behur 

2 


* 

Tirlioofc 

11 

60 


With regard to the nature of these works, tho employment of 
the dw<ira Kasha,) the Ashta Sahdi, As At a JJAatu, Sub da Subanta, 
and tbo verses of CAanaiyu as school-books in some of tho 
vernacular schools of the Jiongal districts indicates a higher grade 
of instruction than 1 had previously believed to exist in those 
schools. With tho exception of tho verses of Chanakya, tho 
other works mentioned are grammatical, and their use is said fc<> 
have been at one time general, which would imply that they are 
the remains of a former superior system of popular instruction 
preparatory, in the case of those who could follow it up, to tho 
inoro enlarged course of learned study. Tie remaining* works 
used in the common schools rank low as compositions, and 
consist, for the most part, of the praises and exploits of the gods 
recognized by tho established religion of the country. 

Most of tho topics noticed under tb.s section would admit 
of extended illustration, but f have preferred merely suggesting 
tkoji to the reflection of the readers of this report, 
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i) Income of Sanscrit Schools in Moor,shed Jmd. 



SECTION VII. 


Sanscrit Schools. 


The next class of schools is that in which the literature, 
law, philosophy, and religion of the Hindus are taught through 
the medium of the Sanscrit language; and with reference to the 
number of seminaries and students, the nature of' the influence 
which learned Hindus possess, and the amount of the population 
over whom it is exercised, this can be considered inferior in 
importance only to the class of vernacular schools from which 
the gveat body of the people derive the chief part of the instruct 
lion they receive. 


City and District of Moorshedabad. 


In twenty thanas of this city and district there are $4 
Sanscrit schools with the same number of teachers, whose avenge 
age is 46*2 years, All the teachers are Brahmans, 18 being 
V&rendra, S Earbi, and 8 Vaidika Brahmans. 

The various sources of income to vernacular teachers, as far 
ns they could be ascertained, were reduced to a monthly rate ; 
but the veceipts of learned teachers, although generally larger in 
amount, are obtained at such uncertain intervals that they found 
it more convenient to give me an annual estimate. The average 
of the annual receipts of 21 teachers is 128 rupees, derived 
principally from the presents received on the occasion of cere¬ 
monial invitations, and occasionally from other sources. One 
teacher receives a pension from Government of five rupees per 
annum, paid quarterly. I could not ascertain the origin of this 
payment. Another teacher baa a pension of 60 rupees per 
annum originally bestowed by Rani Bhawani and paid through 
the Government. Tiro first order of Government on the subject 
is dated 12th November 1709; on the 17tlx July 1822 the 
Collector reported the institution to be well attended and the 
pensioner qualified, and on the 10th September of the same year 
the Board of Revenue authorized the present incumbent to 
• receive the allowance in succession to his father. As far as I 
could ascertain, the sole object of the endowment is the encourage¬ 
ment of learning without any reference either to religious 
worship, or hospitality to strangers. A third teacher holds an 
cexhow ment of ten bighas of land, yielding about one rupee per 
bigha per annum : it w the remnant of 100 bighas originally 
granted by Raj an RaraaKanta to his grandfather and subsequently 
divided and sub-divided amongst descendants Who do pot belong 
to the profession of learning, from which it would appear that the 
4 object of the endowment has been, in a great measure, defeated. It 
was stated to me that the original samel for 100 bighas was ost, 
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but that a certificate of the validity of the endowment given by 
M\\ Hely, the Collector, of 1801, is in existence. 

Connected with the present moans of subsistence enjoyed by 
learned teachers is a consideration of the amount of encouragement 
formerly given to the same cluss. One teacher stated that at one 
time he received five rupees a mouth from one, and four rupees* 
a month from another, neighbouring zemindar,-—both of whom 
had discontinued these payments for the last three years on 
the plea of diminished means. The pandit did not appear 
to doubt that the cause assigned was the real one. In another 
case it was stated that about ten or twelve years ago an 
endowment of 00 rupees a year, established by Rani Bhawani 
and paid through the Government, was discontinued. It was paid 
first to Jayarama Nyaya Panchanana, and afterwards to his nephew 
Chandreshwar Nyayalnnkara, on whose death it was withhold, as he 
left no heir. Those who mentioned this endowment considered that 
it was exclusively designed for the encouragement of learning, and 
4 i.nj' w - * ' i- i" *' permanent; od;. b -' K A similar 

opinion w ,J* 1 “ tenuea ‘inspecting numerous offer endowments 
6 { a ted to' L® exprosse&med about 20 or 25 yearg ag0 , and 

amounting t! rS” m ?.- 0 , 00 ru P ees P er , ai bmn. They were 
p • ' ft. nu °T.,liu7 and were enjoy e j i,y upwards of 

dual: 


grants of tE , 0 V -v - ; eu uy upw«.u» o. 

thirty indivi ; . , was ’. Dct1 ^ adm Ued that they had 

been given on ',“ a I* v . t,,mb the ree^mptiot was proper. The 

object of thes .-? •*{***’ pi stated to hetlm encouragement 

'* (.1 fil'd rttDrtl/in . .11 : .1 nrium .1 to it 1 ' 


of learning', w j, i( , h 
of certain othei 
still enjoyed ti 


owmeri 
was ve 
* endow me 


*elully disti ogins ie( j f rom fj ie object 
"Wished liy tlo same Itaui and 
000 rup> 3es oy upwards of sixty 


still enjoyed tt , 1 ] ' 7 iY nip "; upwards ot sixty 

persons, Brahraar l°. x . le : . <erh;ale devo>te% Mu*aimau faqirs, 
and reduced zem.:^ ) ar$hn ^ information I obtained respecting 
,*uonmorl as . ot ot* that dAtomminale character 


anu xeuuoeii /iL-i-ii.. • -j 
those resumed endows . 
which it would have^ 

I endeavoured to procure 
Office but without success, 
ments made to mo should M> . 

satisfaction of knowing tha^ , 0i *m have taken to obtain, 

through the appropriate chan/' - 0 f resumption -officers, complete 
information respecting endov; mcn t g for Educational purposes 
whether resumed or unresumed, vV jth the iuirpose of faithfully 
apply ing all that may be discovered y 0 their legitimate objects. 


as not of that determinate character 
satisfaftofj ^0 me to report, and 
"$ precise Ifet^ils in the Collector’s 
shall not be surprised if the state- 
i> jjd erroneous, and I have the 


Krishnanatha Nyaya Puncham*»i«t, the pandit already men¬ 
tioned as enjoying an endowment of 60 rupees per annum paid 
through the Government, possesses a tinguisbed reputation 
amongst learned natives throughout Bengal. Several of his pupils 
are settled as teachers of learning at Nuddea ) he is in official 
employment as the pandit attached to the Court of the Civil and 
feessions Judge of Moorshedabad; and both bis learning and office 
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as well as hie wealth which amounts, however, only to a moderate 
competency, give him high consideration in native society. The 
only species of literary composition he appears to have attempted 
is that description of propositions which it is usual for tlu profess 
sore of logical philosophy to discuss at the meetings of the learned. 
None of the other pandits are authors. 

Almost every pandit has a separate school-house either built at 
hh ovvn expense, or at the cost of a former or present benefactor. 
The amount varies from 25 rupees to 400, and, of course, the extent 
of the accommodation varies with the outlay. 

In 24 Sanscrit schools there are 158 students, averaging 6‘8 to 
<\ack school. Of the total number of students, 106 were present 
hnd 47 absent at the time the schools were visited ; 41 are natives 
of the villages in which the schools are , u ~\ted mid 112 natives of 
other villages, and one is of the KayasfL^writer-caste, and 152 
are Brahmans. 

The following are the d'A^nt studies pursued in these schools 
the imini* ot students engage,,, . t A Hrnft Um 


and the numt 
schools were vis£ c ^ : 
Grammy 
Lexicology 
Literature 


m 


each at the time the 


23 

4 


Law 

Logic 

Myth 


64 

52 

8 

to three 
the study 


The age of erf 3 } 1 student was reco* nce 

distinct; periods, v ' i7 ,., the age at wl * i+ , *| t™» «,»«., 

lie was then his presc’ -.ho common irobaWa g 

which ho would cc a) P‘ ot e the stiu “j an(1 , f 0 f learning on 

which he was ther ei ‘gaged. » l ’ rw ;,?h., mt two of these 

Oh 


c brunch 

periods are certain, n «d that on. be noted tl^ conjectural. 
The following is the average age, at e h' rcs P c . cU ,\ of the students 
belonging to each branch of learning: 1 P en(> 


Grammar 


iif? 

15-2 

... 18-8 

Lexicology 


... is- ... 

10 2 

... 20-2 

Literature 



25- 

... 26-5 

Law 


... 

'i.Cv 

28-7 

... 88’2 

Logic 


%■> v 

26-5 

... 34-0 

Mythology 

v ,'.7 

::: -7m z 

31*1 

... 33-6 


Grammar, lexicology, and lite^ure* which includes poetical and 
dramatic productions', although uegun in succession are generally 
studied simultaneously, au,{ ^j. e same remark is, in some measure, 
applicable to law and logic. Taking, however, each branch of 
learning separately, i + would appear that the study of grammar 
occupies about seven - ,rs, lexicology about two, literature about 
ton, law about ton, logic about thirteen, and mythology about 
four. 

In describing the works employed as text-books in each branch 
of learning, all that can be attempted in'this place is to give the 
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the principal bocks, la grammar, the Mvgdhabodha 
with the Kamtavkavagisi commentary and the Kalapa with the 
commentary of Triloohaaa Basa are chiefly used. In lexicjlogy, 
the Amara Koidia i# the only work employed. In general literature, 
the llitopadem and Bkatti Katya are read, la lav/, the following- 
Tatwa* or treatises of Raghunamlana, viz., Tit/d, Prayavckiita, 
Uilbaha , Suddhi, Sraddha, Ahnika , Madasi, Malamasa,' Sam ay a- 
suddhi, and Jyoiisha, are first studied; and these are followed bv 
the Day ah hay a and Prayaschitta Vivcha. In logic, the works in 
use ore the Mathuri commentary of Vyupti Panchala; tho 
Jagadiui commentary of Puma Tahha, Savgalhichara, and 
Kevalamcaya ; and the Gadadhari commentary of Aiayava and 
Sdpratipahha, all, of' course, including their respective texts : the 
Saddamktipvakaaika by Gadadhar is also read. In mythology, the 
Bharjavata Pur ana , and the Bhagavad Gita, a book of the Maha- 
bharata, are read. 

Students as well as teathers sometimes receive presents on 
public occasions, and in certain seasons of the year the mom 
indigent travel about as religious mendicants, tho small sums thu*> 
obtained being employed to defray those expenses which their 
relations or teachers do not enable them to meet. Of tho 24 
Sanscrit schools the students of 10 receive nothing in either of tho 
ways above mentioned, and the students of 14 receive various sums 
the annual average of which is rupees 7-13. This is the annual 
average, not to each student, but to all the students of each school 
taken collectively ; and with reference to the average number of 
students ia each school, it gives little more than a rupee annually 
to each student. 



District of Beerlhoom • 

This district contains 86 Sanscrit schools, of which one village 
contains five and another three, four villages contain two each, 
and forty villages contain Qppdacli. 

The number of Buchers is 58, pa 53 are Rarhi and 

four arc Yarendra Brahmans, and one is of t * e ttidya or medical 
caste. The number teachers is greater by 
of schools, one "ohft>l being taught by a 
another by an 6 an 1 lepheir. The avera 
is 45'6 years. 

~ : ve no invitatio * r ’•‘wonts, bat like 
ruoftoms.grat' ,-t „„ students. 

, .u from tbe - i} f T! P ' 


w-- J — — — .* 

Vv'o than the number 
athor and son and 
;e of tho teachers 


Two of th 
most of the ret, 

The others derive their 


iSK 


•ces: 


5C teachers esfcirrmte ihai t 
to which they are tm' 

J teacher receives, in tuo fern , 

J receives, in tho fo'fni of annual salary 

„ of fees and perquisites ... 

n of presents, salary, and flee* 


As. I*. 




* * * *£? 

.sents and annual salary**- 


■to Y 
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0 

■JfeSl 
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- 

» .<0 
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J hi bon i/i the Beerbhoom dixiricL 
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Thus 54 teachers receive iu all rupees 2,889*8, which averages 
to each teacher rupees 53-8-1 per annum. One of those who 
receive nothing supports himself and contributes to the support of 
his pupils by farming. One of those who accept invitations and 
presents adds to his income by the ceremonial recitation of the 
Puranas, another has the proceeds of a temple assigned to him by 
the officiating Brahman, and a third refuses to accept invitations 
and presents from all of the Sudra caste. One teacher, now depen¬ 
dent on occasional presents, formerly had an annual allowance of 
rupees 100 from the Rani Bhiuvani which has bean dhcontinu l d 
since her death; and in another case the inhabitants of 
the village subscribed to give the father of the present teacher 
an endowment of sixty bighaa of land, for which they paid the 
zemindar rupees 24 a year; but since the death of the lather, 
the zemindar has resumed the land although he still requires 
and receives the increased revenue from the villagers. The 
sole object of the endowment was the encouragement of learning. 
Three teachers are in the enjoyment of endowments of 
land consisting—two of 25 bighas each, and one of about 50 
bighas. It is the medical teacher who receives rupees 108 
mentioned above, which sum includes both presents and an annual, 
allowance from his patron and also the proceeds of his general 
practice. 

Among the learned teachers of this district, the following a to 
the names of those who claim the distinction of being authors, 
and of the works they profess to have written 

Jngaddurlabha Nyayalankara, dwelling at Nunduv in the 
Sakalynpur thana, has written four works in Sanscrit, —first, 
Vddhava Ckamatkar , containing 175slokas, relating to an incident 
in the life of Krishna connected with his friend Uddliava; second,, 
a commentary on the preceding; third, Pratmataka, a drama 
divided into seven parts, containing 5d2 slokas, on the history of 
Rama ; and fourth , a co ary orient preceding. 

Viseswav Siddh^ ,„iiy"gis, dwelling at Tt-uri in the Kefcugram 
thana, has written y 0 r£ m Sanscrit called & f di Samhad , contain- 
history of Krishna. 

ill 


dyaratna, the med 
itngram thana, is 
\ Sanscrit in ' 
Obftraka^ a 


i.er, dwelling at 
ged in the com¬ 
as t ration of the 

job; he purposes 


ing 41 slokas, on th 

Viswambbar 
Sonarundi in the 
position of a v«r*xiv* 
doctrines of 0 her 

pnnling hi. « tbe 

Ruknn iX \g at Banwari Abaci in 

the Kotugram than written the following 

works;— First, a commentary calle ichar tfarcmg ini, containing 
400 pages in prose, on Alankara Kanstubha ,—a work on rhetoric; 
second f Rasa Tarangini, containing 80 pages iu vense, on the amours 
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of Krishna ; and third , Ban attic li Chari fra Chaudtica y a drama ot 
about 100 pages iu mixed verso and prose, chiefly in Sanscrit, but 
intermixed with the Pracrita, Magadhi, Sauhiseni, Maharashtn, 
Paisachi, and Apabhransa dialects according to the characters of 
the person introduced. 

Good school-houses are not common in this district, parti¬ 
cularly towards the north and west. The teachers very frequently 
accommodate their pupils in batihalc-khanas and chandi mandaps. 
One school-house built by a patron cost Rupees 200, and another 
built by the teacher cost Rupees five. There are others of an 
intermediate character, but generally built by the teachers. 

In 56 Sanscrit schools there are 693 students, averaging 
7*01 to each school; of the students, one is a Baivajna> a degraded 
class of Brahmans; three are Fais/mavas, or followers of Vishnu; 
nine are Tailgas , or of the medical caste; and the rest are 
regular Brahmans. The natives of the villages in which the schools 
arc situated amount to 254, and those of other villages to 139, 
and the average age of 371 students was 20 7 years. The follow¬ 
ing is an enumeration of tho studies pursued, and the number of 
students attending to each :— 


Grammar 

... 274 

Logic 

... 27 

Lexicology ... 

2 

Vedanta ... 

... 3 

Literature ,.. 

8 

Medicine ... 

1 

Rhetoric 

9 

Mythology... 

8 

Law 

... 24 

Astrology ... 

... 5 


It will be observed 
medical caste is nine, 
study of medical works 


that while the number of students of the 
there is only one actually engaged in the 
The reason is that, before commencing 
the study of medical works, it is deemed requisite to pass through 
a course of grammar and general literature, and in this preli¬ 
minary course tho remaining eight students were engaged when 
the school in question was visited. 

In grammar, the works used as text-books are Panini with tho 
Kattmudi commentary, Sankshipta Sar with the Goyichandri 
commentary, and the Mugdhahodha ; in lexicology, the Ainara 
Kasha; in literature, the Bhatli Kavya , Raghuvansa . Naishadha, 
and Sakuntala ; in rhetoric, the Kavya, Prakasa , Kavya Chandrica , 
and Sahitya Darpana ; in law, the Tit hi t Ahtiika, and PrayaschiUa 
Tafcwas of Raghunandana, and the Daya B/iaga ; in logic, tho 
Jagadisi commentary of SiddJiania Lakshana and Vyaddhikara- 
nadfiarrmvachinnabhava, and the Mathuri commentary of the 
Fyapti Panchaka ; in the Vedanta or theology of the Veds, the 
Vedanta Sara; in medicine, Nidana; in mythology, the Bhagavata 
Parana; and in astrology, the Sa may a Pradipn and Dipika. 

The students of 21 schools receive nothing, in the form of 
presents, or by mendicancy. Those of 35 schools receive 
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T^ tmpeoa 252-12, averaging about rupees t-SMB annually to the 
students collectively of each school* 

District of J3vrdmn. 

This district contains 190 Sanscrit schools, of which two villages 
contain six each, one village contains five, three villages contain four 
each, seven villages contain three each, twenty-seven villages 
contain two each, and eighty-six villages contain one each. 

The number of learned teachers is the same as the number 
of schools, and th.oir average age is 45-8 years. One hundred 
and eighty arc Itarhi, four Varendva, and two Vaidika Brahmans, 
and four arc of the Vaidya or medical caste. 

The following are the animal receipts, estimated by them¬ 
selves, of the whole body of teachers:— 


Rupees. 

10,928 

876 

500 


185 receive in the form of presents at assemblies 

1 receives in presents and monthly allowance 

2 recseive by medical practice 
1 receives by medical practice and in the form 

of monthly allowance ... ... 156 

1 , a medical professor, practises as well as teaches 
gratuitously. 

thus 189 professors of learning receive in all rupees 11,960, 
averaging to each per annum rupees 68-4-5. Ot the two teachers 
who receive monthly allowances, one is a learned Brahman and the 
other a learned Vaidya, and the Rajah of Kurd wan is the patron 
of both. There are only two teachers holding endowments of 
land, one amounting to eight and the other to ten bighas of land, 
the former yielding about eighteen, and the latter about fifteen, 
rupees a. year. 

Kalidasa Sarvabhauma, dwelling at Ambika in the Culna 
thana, has made a translation into easy Sanscrit and also into 
Bengali of those portions of Menu and Mitakshara which relate 
to. criminal law, and also a translation into Bengali of that 
portion of the Mitakshara which treats of the law of usury. 

Gnrucharana Pan chan aim, dwelling at Baguniya in the 
(janguriya thana, is the author of a drama in Sanscrit, entitled 
Srikrishiia LilambuJM, containing 50 leaves or 100 pages, in 
mixed prose and verse, on the amours of Krishna. 

Iswarachandra Nyayaratna, dwelling at Bara Belim in the 
Balkrishna I liana, has written three works in Sancnt, viz,, Gmra 
CAandramrita on the incarnation of Chatanya; ManodvAa, legen¬ 
dary ; and MvMi Dij)ika ? a comparative view of the means of 
obtaining final absorption according to the six schools of philo¬ 
sophy. These three works contain about 1,200 slokas. lie is 
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26. Uovinda Makodaya, 800 slokas, containing the history of 

Eadha’s eight female friends or attendants. 

27. Govinda Charitra, 350 slokas, containing* the lamentation 

of Radha on account of her separation from Krishna. 

Bkakta Mala , 5/100 slokas, explanatory of the different 
forms in which Krishna has been propitious to his 
votaries, translated from Marwari into Sanscrit. 

29. Dnrjnana Mihira Kalanala , a defence of the doctrine of the 

Vaishnavae. 

30. Bhakta JAlamrila , a compilation from the eighteen Puranas 

of every thing relating to Krishna. 

31. Parakiya Mata Khandana > an attempt to establish that the 

milkwomen of Vrindavana with whom Krishna disported 
were bis own wives, and not those of the milkmen of 
that place. 

3 : . A. commentary on Kavi Chandra's praise of Kara and 
Gauri (Siva and Parvati), consisting of 10 leaves or 20 
pages. 

33 . Desifca Nirnaya, a compilation on the qualifications of a 

spiritual guide and on the tests by which one should be 
selected a copy is in my possession. 

34 . A commentary on Smtyadhyaya, one of the books of the 

Bhagavata Pur an a on the history of Radha and Krishna, 
consisting of 22 leaves or 44 pages. 

35 . Krishnavilasa, 109 slokas, on the amours of Krishna. The 

preceding works are written in Sanscrit; the following 
chiefly in Bengalee, viz., 

33. Kama Rasayana , the history of Rama, written on SS9 
leaves or 1,778 pages, containing 30,000 slokas. 

37. Patra Praha**, 8 leaves or 16 pages, on letter writing, 
the example in Sanscrit and the explanation in 
Bengalee. 

Ram Comala Kavibhushana, of the medical caste, dwelling at 
Burdwan in the Burdwan thana, has written Nayanananda Natalca, 
a drama of about 300 slokas, illustrative of the life and actions of 
the late Rajah of Burdwan; and Vadarlhadarsa , a treatise on gram¬ 
mar, contained in about 50 leaves or 100 pages. 

Radha Kanta Vachaspati, dwelling at Chanak in the Man* 
galkot thana, has written the fallowing works, viz : — Mhinjavilasa , 
a drama consisting of 60 leaves or 120 pages, illustrative of the 
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loves of Radha and Krishna, and written in Sanserif Praerit, 
Paisachi, Apabbransa, Maharashtri, Magadhi, and S auras eh i; 
Surya Panehasata, a poem in praise of the sun, consisting of 80 
leaves ov 60 pages; and Durga Sataka, containing the praises of 
Durga in a hundred slokas. 

The majority of the teachers have school-houses either built 
at their own charge, or at the expense of patrons and friends, or 
by the subscriptions of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
village where the school is situated. In those instances in which 
there is no regular school-house, the bithak-kkam or ehamliman - 
dap of the pandit, or of some wealthy friend, answers the purpose. 

In 190 Sanscrit schools there are 1,358 students, averaging 
7*1 to each school. Of the total number 590 are natives of the 
villages in which the schools are situated, and 768 natives of other 
villages* They are thus distributed in respect of caste :— 


1,296 

45 


Daivajnas 
Vaish navas 


11 


6 


Brahmans 
Vaidyas 

The students of 105 schools receive nothing* in the form of 
presents or by mendicancy. Those of 85 schools receive rupees 891, 
averaging rupees 4-9-7 annually to the students collectively of each 
school. The following is an enumeration of the studies pursued 
and the number of students engaged in each :— 


Grammar 

... 644 

Vedanta 

... 3 

Lexicology 

... 31 

Medicine 

... 15 

Literature 

... 90 

Mythology 

... 43 

Rhetoric 

8 

Astrology 

... 7 

Law 

... 238 

Tantras 

... 2 

Logic 

... 277 



The following is the average age of the students 

belonging to 

each branch of learning at each 

of the periods formerly men- 

tioned:—- 




Grammar 

... 11-4 

... 16-2 

20'7 

Lexicology 

... 15-7 

... 16 4 

17-3 

Literature 

... 18-6 

... 21-4 

■ 249 

Rhetoric 

... 23-6 

... 23-8 

271 

Law 

... 23-2 

... 27 a 

83-5 

Logic 

... 17-8 

... 23-2 

29-0 

Vedanta 

... 24-3 

... 31-3 

34-6 

Medicine 

... 16-2 

... 20-5 

24-2 

Mythology 

... 24'6 

... 27-7 

31-6 

Astrology 

... 23-4 

... 26-7 

30*5 

Tantras 

... 27‘5 

... 82-0 

32'5 


The following works are read :—In grammar, the Dcmrgadad 
and RamtarJcamghi commentaries of the Mugdhaboodha, and the 
Harinamamrita grammar by Mulajiva Goswami; in literature, the 
Kumar Sambhava, Magha , and Padanka Duta ; in law, the Sudd hi, 
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m engaged on a commentary illustrative of the Nyaya 
doctrine. 

Krishnamohana Vidyabhushana, dwelling at Mahtab in the 
Balkrishna thana, claims to have written a commentary on Alan- 
kata Kaustubhu, a work on rhetoric, containing 800 leaves or 
600 pages ; and Bayu Data, a work of general literature in verse, 
containing 10 or 12 leaves. 

The most voluminous native author I have mot with is 
Raghunandana Goswami, dwelling at Metro in the Potna thana. 
The following is an enumeration of his works :— 

1. A commentary on the Chandommjari , a treatise on prosody, 

so framed as to express the praises of Krishna. 

2. A commentary on Smii Sat aka, a work on abstraction 

from the world. 

8. Sadachara Nirnaya a compilation from the laws on the 
Vaishnava ritual, containing 140 leaves or 280 pages in 
prose and verse ; a copy is iu my possession. 


4. 


6 . 


Dhatu Dip a, a metrical explanation of Sanscrit roots in the 
order of the ten conjugations, containing 500 slokas. 

Amadika Kosha , a metrical dictionary of works comprising 
the Umuli postifixes in two parts, of which one contains 
words having more meanings than one, and the other 
words of only one meaning, 300 slokas, 

Rogarnam Tarini , a compilation from various medical 
works on the treatment of disease, containing 174 
leaves or 848 pages, part being in verse, extending to 
6,000 slokus. 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


Arishta Nirupana , a description of the various signs or 
symptoms of approaching death, a compilation in verse 
of 400 slokas, contained in 14 leaves or 28 pages. 

Sarira VivriUi , a treatise on the progress of gestation and on 
the seats in the human body of the various humours, &c\, 
in prose and verse, comprised iu 22 leaves or 44 pages. 

Lck/ia Darpana , on letter writing, principally in prose, 15 
leaves or 80 pages. 

Dwaita Siddhanta Dipika , a defence of the distinction 
between the human and diviue spirits in opposition to 
pantheism, contained in 71 leaves or 142 pages. 

Hariharastoira, the praises of "Vishnu and Siva, in nine 
slokas, so composed that every slok? has two senses,—of 
which one is applicable to Vishnu and the other to Siva; 
a copy is in my possession. 
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Siva Sarmadastolra, 8 slokas, containing a double sense, 
one expressing the praises of Siva and the other some 
different meaning, 

A commentary on the preceding. 

Yama/cavinoda } 8 si ok as, containing the praises of Krishna, 
written in a species of alliteration by a repetition of the 
same sounds ; a copy is in my possession. 

A commentary on the preceding; a copy is in my 
possession. 

Bfiavannprasa, eight slokas, containing the praises of 
Krishna, in a species of alliteration. 

Antaslapika , four slokas, in question and answer so framed 
that the answer to one question contains the answers 
to all the questions in the same sloka. 

.Radha Krishnastotra , eight slokas, containing the praises 
of Radha and Krishna, and so framed that they may bo 
read either backward or forward. 

A commentary on the above, consisting of 2 leaves or 4* 
pages. 

A specimen of Alata Chakra Bandha, two slokas, so framed 
that each sloka contains materials for 61- slokas by the 
transposition of each letter in succession from the 
beginning to the end,—first the thirty-two syllables from 
left to right, and afterwards the thirty-two from right 
to left. 

Sansaya Satani, a commentary on the Bhagavata Parana, 
now in progress of composition. 

A commentary on Yama Shatpadi, which contains the 
praises of Narayana by Yama. 

Stavdkada-mha , 76 slokas, containing the praises of 
Saraswati, Ganga, Yamuna, Nityananda, Clmitanya, 
Yrindavana, Krishna, and Radhika. 

Govindampamriti , 41 slokas, containing a description of 
the qualities of Krishna. 

Krishna Keli Suddhaka , 400 slokas, on the loves of Radha 
and Krishna, principally occupied with the period ex¬ 
tending from the jealousy of Radha to her reconciliation 
with Krishna. 

Commentary on the above, of 37 leaves or 74 pages. 
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_, Sraddha , Maclasi , Multmasa, ami Jyolisha Tatuws, and 

the Mitakshara ; in logic, the Jagadiu commentary of Vyapti 
Panohaka, Sinha Vgaghfa, Amchhe&okbanirukti, Vyapti Graho- 
paya, burn any a Lahtiana, Pakshata, Barauuma, Kevalanwayi, and 
Samanya JSvrukL> , the Mat him commentary of Turku, the Cadent .. 
hari commentary of Antimiti and Satpratipakska, the Jagadi v> and 
Gadailhari commentaries of Visesa Vyapti, Avayava, Savyabhi- 
chara, and Hetwabhasa, and the Sabaasaktiprakasika, Saktibadha, 
Mutfibadciy Bauddha Dhikkara, Pramanyabada, Lilarati , and 
Rusimanjali; in the Vedanta, San/carab/avshya and Panchadau; 
in medicine, Sarangadhata Sanhita , Charaia } Vyakhya Madku Kosha , 
and CAakrapani ; ia mythology, Ramayana and B/uigavad Gita, ; 
in astrology, Jyoiisha Sara ; and ia the Tantru, Tantra Sara. 

District of South Be Aar. 

This district contains 27 Sanscrit schools, of which one 
village contains six, three village# contain two each, and fifteen 
villages contain one each. The number of teachers is the same 
aa the number of schools, and their average age is 43*9 years. 
They are all Brahmans, seventeen Sakadwipi Brahmans, four 
Kanyakubja, four Maithila, one Sarajjpariya, and one Sonadhya. 

Of the whole body of teachers, seven give their instructions 
gratuitously without deriving any emoluments from patrons. Of 
these, one, ia consequence of the resumption of a small endowment 
he had, has withheld the pecuniary aid he formerly gave to his 
pupils; and three rent each a small farm which they cultivate by 
hired labour. The rest appear to be dependent on the other 
members of their own families. Twenty teachers furnished the 
following estimates of the amount of their annual receipts :— 


Ka. 

1 receives a monthly allowance from a patron ... 120 

2 receive by oftiobiting .is priests about ... ... 86 

1 receives proceeds of an eudowmeut ... ... 100 

1 „ monthly allowance and proceeds of endowment... 101 

1 ,, „ and by public recitation ... 810 

2 receive in presents of money and uncooked food ... 274 

1 receives proceeds of an endowment and by officiating aa a 

priest ... ... .. ... 70 

1 receives as aw initiating priest and by public recitations 10 

1 T> as a family priest and by public recitations .. 200 

1 ,, a monthly allowance, village subscriptions, and 

proceeds of an endow meat ... ... 40 

1 receive* a monthly allowance, proceeds of an endowment, 

and presents of uncooked focal ... .. 642 

1 receives in presents of money and uncooked food, and 

proceeds of an endowment ... ... 60 

5 receive monthly allowances and presents of money, and 

uncooked food ... ... 4,942 

1 receives ns an initiating priest, as an officiating family 
priest, as a reciter of the furanas, and in the form of 
oc\‘nsional preseuts ... ... 400 
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Tims SO teachers receive in all about rupees 7,4*0%. averaging 
to each rupees 370-1-7 per annum. The endowed lands in extent, 
vary trout five to a hundred and fifty big has, and in value from one 
to four rupees per bigha. 

As far as I could ascertain, there are only two. teachers in this 
district who are known as authors. Chakrapani pandit, dwelling 
at Tilcari in thana Sahibgunge, has composed the following works 
in Sanscrit, viz:—1. Burg a Ratnamala, a commentary on Sapta 
Sati, a sub-division of the Markandeya Parana, contained in 200 
leaves or 400 pages. 2. Durjnanamukhachapelika, (a slap on 
the face to the ignorant,) a treatise oil the law of inheritance, 
&c., opposed to the school of Raghunandnna, written on 150 
leaves or 300 pages. 3. Sarada , a commentary on Sabdendu 
Bokhara, itself a commentary on the Siddhanta Kaumucli, or 
Panini grammar, written on 200 leaves or 400 pages. 4, Maui 
Prakanka> a commentary on Kanstubha, itself a commentary on 
the 8th Chapter of Panini, written on 180 leaves or 360 pages, 
5. Sak/i R/iandika, a logical treatise on the powers of words in 
the form of a commentary on Manjusha on the same subject, writ¬ 
ten on 70 leaves or 140 pages. Mara Lai Pandit, a resident of 
the 'same place, is the author of two works, viz :~~1 Sabda Pra¬ 
ha.# a > a commentary on Sabdendu Sekharn, written on 500 leaves 
oir 1,000 pages; and 2, Paribhasha Tatum Prahasa , a commentary 
on Pari Bhashenau Bokhara, itself a commentary on the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi, written on 125 leaves or 250 pages. 

About half of the pandits have school-houses built at their 
own cost, or that of their patrons; and the rest avail themselves 
of the accommodation afforded by a threshold, an out-house, or a 

temple. . 

In 27 Sanscrit schools there are 437 students, averaging Krl 
to each school. They are all Brahmans, and of the whole number 
154 are natives of the villages in which the schools are situated, 
and 283 are natives of other villages. The students do not acquire 
any portion of their subsistence by mendicancy. The majority 
of them are supported by family-funds, and others participate in 
the allowances of food granted by the patrons of the teachers. 
In one instance the allowance of uncooked articles of food made 
to the teachers expressly for the benefit of the students was esti¬ 
mated at rupees 1,104 per annum, in another at rupees 960, 
and in a third at Rupees 360 ; in the last mentioned case the 
number of students enjoying this aid being limited to fifteen. 
The whole of these have*been included in the preceding estimate 
of the receipts of teachers. The following are the studies pursued, 
and the number of students engaged in each 

Grammar ... ... 356 I Rhetoric ... 2 

Lexicology ... ... 8 Law ... ... 3 

Literature ... ... 16 ' Logic ... ... 0 
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Vedanta 

Iviimaiisa 

Sankhya 

Medicine 


5 

2 

f 


Mythology 

Astrology 

Tantras 


22 

13 

2 


The following is the average age of the students belonging 
to each branch of learning at each of the period:; formerly men- 
tioned :— 

Grammar 
Lexicology 
Literature 
Rhetoric 
Law 
Logie 
Vedanta 
Him ansa 
Sankhya 
Medicine 
Mythology 
Astrology 
Tantras 

The following works are read in the schools : In grammar J/a» 
hahhashua by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting * 

annotations on Panini’s rules ; Sabda ^ Kau&tubha by Bhattaji I i c- 
shita, consisting of scholia on Panini, left incomplete by 10 
author; Sidtlkanla Eaumudi by Bhattaji Dikshita, a gran*mar m 
which PaninPs rules are used, but his arrangement changed ; Ma- 


, 11*5 

... 17*3 . 

24-1' 

. 15*5 

... 19*6 . 

23*8 

. 16*6 

18*0 . 

28*4 

. 20*0 

.. 18-5 

... 22*0 , 

. 24)0 

... 21*0 

. 26*5 

. aa*i 

24*1 . 

23*5 

. 13*2 

. 13*8 . 

16*6 

. 22-5 

... 2# . 

. 28*5 

. 21*0 

... m 

, 28*0 

. is-.o 

... 25*0 . 

29*0 

. 19*6 

... 21*9 . 

. 26*8 

.. 17*0 

... 19*8 . 

. 20*1 

. 26*5 

... 27*5 . 

. 330 


containing 


notes on 


his own work 
the Sid- 


norami by the same author, 

Sabdendu SeJckara by Nagoji B.hatta, a commentary on 
dhanta Kaumudi; Sabdaratna by Hari Diksita, a commentary on 
BhattajPs notes on the Manorama; Ckandrica by Svvayamprak- 
asananda, interpreting the Paribhashartha Sangraha, a commen¬ 
tary on the maxims of interpretation from ancient grammarians 
cited in the Varticas and Bhashya as rules for interpreting Phi¬ 
lips aphorisms ; Paribhashendn Sekhara by Nagoji Bhatta, a brief 
exposition of the same maxims ; T aiyalcaranabhuskana by JConda 
Bhatta, on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure; 
Vai/akarana Siddkanta Manjusha by Nagoji B halt a, on the same 
subjects; and Saramati Pralrvya by Anubhuti Swarup&charya, 
a grammar founded on seven hundred rules or aphorisms protended 
to have been received by the author from the goddess Saraswati. 
In lexicology, the Amara Kosha. In literature Raghuvansa, Mag ho, 
Purva Nanhadha y and Bkaraviyu or Kirata Kavya . In rhetoric, 
Kavya Praiasa. In law, Milalcshara and Saroja Kalilca. In logic, 
Siddhanta MuMavali, the Gadadhari commentary of Vyapti Pan - 
ckaka , the Jagadisi commentary uf FyaddhiJcaranadharma >'acJihian - 
abkava, and Bhasha Pariehheda. In the Vedanta, Vedanta Paribha- 
sha f In Munansa, Adkikarana 'Mala , In Sankhya, Sankhya Tatwa 
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In medicine, Sarcmgadara. In mythology, Hivivama, 
fiati, a chapter of the Markandeya Parana, In astrology, 
rfa Chintamum, MuJmrta Martanda, Muhntia Kalpadruma 
,ti t ami Sif/iraboilhas and in the Tantra, Sara da Tila&q. 

District yf Tirkoot. 

, uSti district contains fifty-six Sanscrit schools, of which one 
village contains five, • four villages contain three each, six villages 
contain two 1 each, and t'wcuty-seven villages contain one estdi. 
The number of teachers is the same, and their average age 19 *./'»• 
years. They are all Brahmans, fifty Maithila Brahmans, three 
Sarainpiinya, two Kanyabubja, and one Sakadwipi.- 

Of the body of teachers, six are independent ol patronage, 
and are either supported from the resources of their own families, 
or 'subport themsfelvcs by farming. The following are the sources 
of .income of the. remaining fifty teachers 


K 
1,1.65 
5ft5 
'' 1‘34 
100 
4 


■ 297 . 


250 


m 


SO teachers receive, in the form of presents 
^ ff proceeds of endowments 
; '' • •' s','" ■■■'[ " as officiating priests ; ■ •>* *: 

2 ” ' , by divination 

) teacher receives annual allowance ... 

5 teachers receive presents of money and proceeds 

of endowments ... , **,* 

4 ,, receive presents of money and by dm- 

^ nation ... 

I teacher receives as officiating priest and by divi¬ 
nation ... »** ,,ft 

Vifty teachers thus receive an estimated income of rupees 2,515 
..verging to each rupees 50-4-9 per annum. lUe practice of 
division is very common in this district, and it is a soatce of 
income to men of learning which has not come to my knowleugo 

elsewhere. . 

None of the teachers have distinguished themselves by written 
compositions, and amongst the whole body only two arc a© be foun . 
■ha vine separate school-houses for the accommodation of then 
indite, and those built at their own cost,-m one ^ 
amounting to two, and in the other to tan, rupees, lhe iwt -s- 
semble their pupils in the verandas of their own dwellmg-hoi s-. 

In 56 Sanscrit schools there are 214 students, averaging 3:8 
to each school. They are all Brahmans, 147 of them being J|- 
lives of the villages in which the schools are situated, and 67 na¬ 
tives of otbor villages. The students of three schools recerve m 
the form of occasional presents rupees 65 , which average. ^ 0 jw 
student, of each school collectively rupees 21-10-8 per ,tmu - 
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Tire practice, is for the teacher to give food only to foreign students 
if lie can afford it, but it does not affect his repute if he cannot; 
and does not, give them that assistance. The majority of the 
students derive their chief, many their sole, support from the re-* 
sources of their own families. 

The following are the studies pursued, and the number of stru- 
dents engaged in each ;— 

_ 127 : Logic ... I« 

8 J Vedanta'' 2 

4 j Mythology ... 1. 

8 | Astrology ... 5 ? > 

The following is the average age of tie students belonging 
to each branch of learning at each of the periods formerly men- 
turned 


Grammar 

Lexicology 

Literature 

Law 


Grammar 

... &:0 ... 

lie . 

,. 24*3 

Lexicology 

... 20-6 ... 

20-5 

... 22*6 

Literature 

... 20-2 ... 

210 

... 25*5 

Law 

... 21:8. 

■25-2 

.i. 31*2*' 

Logic 

... bf ... 

26*2 

... 35*5 v 

Vedanta 

... 15-0 ... 

35*0 

... 21*0 

Mythology 

... 20 0 ... 

20*0 

... 2# 

Astrology 

... 12*8 ...’ 

• 

... 20*2 


The following works are read in the schools of this district ;~ 
In grammar, Saida KanskMa, Siddhmt® Kcmnmdi , Mamrdna f 
SaMeud'ii SMara, Tntgku Kamrmdi, Chandnca , Siddhanta Mcmjmka, 
and Sanwvati Vrakria. In lexicology, Amara Koaha, In literature, 
RatfAttrawa, Mag A a , and Kirata Kavya* In law, Sr acidity Vkeka y 
Viva-ha Tahm, Daya Tattva, Afotika Tat-m, and MiiafaMm* In 
logic, the Jagadisi commentary of Siddhanta Lahahana, Sammy a 
Lakshma, and Hetv.rahkadict, AbaekhedoHaniruHi, the Gad ad h ary 
commentary of Vyapii Panchaka, and Pratyakahii Kkanda, Prana - 
■>yyabada y and f'yaddhifair-mad/iarmavacAhimiabhava.. Ini the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Vedanta- Sara* In mythology, the Blugavata 
Put am-. In astrology, Nilakanihia Taj aka, Laghn Taj aka, Vija 
Ghunla , Vija Ganita , Graha Lag-ham> Siddhanta Sirommi, Sripati 
PikWiak, Same/- ScmgtaJia, Surya Siddhanta, Rainq^Sdm, Brahma 
Siddhanta, and .Bala Bodha. 

SECTION V II I • 

(jBxVBcal Remarks on the state of Sanscrit Instruction,* 


The preceding section comprises the most important details 
respecting the state of Sanscrit learning in the districts visited, 
and a few general remarks may contribute to a clearer apprehen¬ 
sion aud estimate oi them. 


p$: 


Sanscrit Colleges in relation to Society. 




M$fcM^ee& is mt, as far as I have been able to observe 
and judgo, my mutual connection or dependence between verm- 
eidar anil Sanscrit schools. The former are not considered pre¬ 
paratory to the other, nor do the latter profess to complete the 
course of study which has been begun elsewhere. They ate two 
separate classes of institutions, each existing for distinct classes 
of society ,—theOne for the trading' and agricultural, and the other 
for the religious and learned, classes. They are so unconnected, 
that the instruction in Bengali and Hindi reading and writing, 
which is necessary at the coiamenceraent of a course of Sanscrit 
study, k seldom acquired in the vernacular schools, but generally 
under the domestic roof j and unless under peeular circumstances, it 
is not extended to accounts, which are deemed the ultimate object 
of vernacular school instruction. It has been already shown that 
an unusually small number of vernacular schools is found in cer¬ 
tain parts of the Becrbhoom district, which have no institutions 
of learning ; and it now appears that in the Burdwan district, 
where vernacular schools comparatively abound, there also schools 
of ft ruing are most numerous. On the other hand, in that di¬ 
vision of the' Tirhoot district which contains the greatest number 
of schools of Hindu learning there are no vernacular schools at 
all; and in the whole district the vernacular schools are fewer, 
while the proportion of schools of learning is greater than in any 
other district. It seems to follow that the prosperity or depres¬ 
sion of learning in any locality does not imply the prosperous or 
depressed condition of vernacular instruction, and that the two 
systems of instruction arc wholly unconnected with, and Indepen¬ 
dent of, each other. 

Second.—Sanscrit learning is, to certain extent, open to all 
classes of native society whom inclination, leisure, and the posses¬ 
sion of adequate means may attract to its study, and beyond that 
limit it is con fined to Brahmans, The inferior castes may study 
grammar and lexicology, poetical and dramatic literature, rhetoric, 
astrology, and medicine; but law, the writings of the six schools 
of philosophy, and the sacred mythological poems, are the peculiar 
inheritance of the Brahman caste. This is the distinction re¬ 
cognized in the legal and religious economy of Hinduism, but 
practically Brahmans monopolize not only a part, but nearly the 
whole, of Sanscrit learning. In the two Behar districts both 
teachers and students, without a single exception/belong to that 
caste; ;md the exceptions in the Bengal districts arc comparatively 
few. Of the class of teachers in Moorshedabad all are Brahmans; 
in Beerbhoom, of 56 teachers, one is of the medical caste; and 
in Burdwan, of 190, four are of the same caste. It thus appears 
that the only exceptions to the brahmanical monopoly of Sanscrit 
teaching arc native physicians. In the class of students in 
Muorshedabad, of T58 there is only one Kayastha; in Beerbhoom, 
of 395 students■nine are of the Vaidya or medical caste, three 
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"are Vaishnavas or followers of Chaitanya, and one is a 
or o ut - caste Brah man—i n all 18; and in Burdwan, or P 
students 45 are Vaidyas, 11 Daivajnaa, and six are Vaisii- 
navas—in all 63, the others in each ease being Brahmans. Com¬ 
paring Bengal am) Bebar, the former appears to have Uken a step 
in advance of the latter in communicating to some of the in¬ 
ferior castes a portion of the learning which it possesses, but 
even in Bengal the progress iu this direction is not so great ns 
might have taken place without running counter to the opinions 
and habits of the people, Still it is an advance, and it lias been 
made in Bengal where iu the department of vernacular instruc¬ 
tion also a corresponding advance has been made, and is making, 
by the very lowest castes; showing that, while there is no esta¬ 
blished connection between the two systems of instruction, the 
same general influences are contributing to the extension of both, 

Third.— The teachers and students of Sanscrit schools con¬ 
stitute the cultivated intellect of the Hindu people, and they com¬ 
mand that respect and exert that influence which cultivated in¬ 
tellect always enjoys, and which in the present instance they pe¬ 
culiarly enjoy from the ignorance that surrounds them, the gen:'- 
ral purity of their personal character, the hereditary saerediws 
of the class to which most of them belong, the sacreunes^ of, the 
learning that distinguishes them, and the sacrcdness of the. nine- 
(ions they discharge as spiritual guides and family pfiifefcti&* t he 
only drawback on the influence they possess is the gencviai, boy 
universal, poverty of their condition, increased by the frequent i - 
sumption of former endowments. They are, no twithsianding Hus 
a highly venerated and influential portion of native society, and 
although as a body their interests may be opposed to the spread, 
of knowledge, vet their impoverished circumstances would make 
them ready instraments to carry into effect any plan that sho'Uld 
not assail their religious faith or require from them a samliee oi 
principle and character. The numbers of this important class 
of men in the district visited are here exhibited at one viow:— 



Moond/oth- 

bed. 

Bearblionm. 

flurdwnn. 

South Bebar j 

i 

Tirhoot. 

Teachers 

24 

66 

i ■' ■ 

100 

27 

. W ' 

mil 

' . ^ ^ 

Students 

153 

303 

1,368 

437 

3111. ’ 
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Fourth. —The most favorable would probably not be a. high 
estimate of the practical utility of the different branches of San¬ 
scrit learning cultivated in these schools, hut neither is that learn¬ 
ing lo he wholly despised. So long as the language shall exist., 
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the literature it contains will constitute one* of the most precious 
remains of antiquity connecting itself by links clearly perceptible, 
but not yet fatly traced, with the history of almost every people oi 
'Western Asia and of Europe; and so long as the Hindus shall 
exist as a distinct people, they will derive some of their most 
inspiring' associations and impulses from the great literary monu¬ 
ments which belong to their race, and which the progress ob time 
will render more venerable, even when from the progress of im¬ 
provement the# may cease to be regarded as sacred. Viewed with 
inference to the present constitution and wants of native society, 
Sanscrit literature may be considered either as sacred, profane, or 
rt f a mixed character. The Tantra scriptures, prescribing Abe 
r-tual observances of Hinduism, are, exclusively religious. Law 
includes not only the prescriptions of religion, but the rulc^ol 
inheritance, contract, &c., which are recognized by the British «o- 
vernment and are essential to the working of civil society, lie 
: six ,; ftarshanas. of which I have found four taught in the schools, 
vfa. the Nfaua, Vedanta, M'mawsa, arid; Sankkya, contain expo¬ 
sitions not only of theological doctrine and ritual observance, bur. 
systems of philosophy on logic;, on spirit and matter, and on mora. 
„nd legal obligation. The mythological poems, the ManM wra.a 
and the Bhagavat Parana, which me generally read, contain a 
system of ra eta physical philosophy, disquisitions on political mo¬ 
rality, and probably remnants of true history mixed up wi-h he 
of heroes and of gods. Astrology would ue more correctly 

denominated arithmology, for it is the science oi compute-ion 
in the -widest sense, and embraces not only divination and the 
, w ating of nativities by the situation and aspect oi the stars, but 
ilio -mnfche^atical aud astronomical science. The wjive medic. 
writings, may be worthy ot much, but. not of all, thp couten I 
with which the native medical profession is regarded by European* 


repressed all independent inquiry, r- > 

would seem to imply no inconsiderable .degree of merit m the 
works to which such an influence lias been so long conceded. 
Finally, the works on grammar, general literature, and rite ,0 * ^ 
composition, will be valued as long as the philosophy of 1-mgi. 
shall.be studied, or the Sanscrit langrtagc itseli employed a> an 
'instrument for the expression of thought and sentiment, 'ihesa, 
and the collateral branches of learning constitute the national li¬ 
terature of the Hindus,--a literature which needs not to-be ciea cd, 
hut which may be improved by the transfusion into it ot those 
diLoveries in irfc, in science,-and in philosophy, that, toguish 
' Europe, and that will help to awaken the native mind irpm -be 
eeaturies, 

PiftJi^The native mind of tie present day, aUkmyk.it t* 
atkcji, in not dead. It has a dreamy sort of existence m separating. 
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combinin'!, and re-casting' in various forms, the fables and specil¬ 
lations of’past ages. The amount of authorship shown to exist in 
the different districts is a measure of the intellectual acti vity which, 
however now misdirected, might be employed for useful purposes. 
The same men who have wasted, and are still wasting, their learn¬ 
ing and their powers in weaving complicated alliterations, re- 
compoundihg absurd and vicious fictions, and revolving in per¬ 
petual circles of metaphysical abstractions, never ending still 
beginning, have professed to mo their readiness to engage in any 
sort of literary composition that would obtain the patronage of 
Government,' It is'true that they do not possess the knowledge 
which we desire should be communicated to their countrymen ; 
but where the desire to bestow information exist on our part, and 
the desire to receive it on theirs all intermediate obstacles will 
speedily disappear. Instead of regarding them as indocile, in- 
tractable, or bigoted in matters not connected with religion, I 
have often been surprised at the facility with which minds under 
the influence of habits of thought so different from mv own have 
received and appreciated the ideas which 1 have suggested. 
Nor is it authors only who might be employed in promoting 
the cause of public instruction, it is probable that the whole 
body of the learned,, both teachers and students, might be made 
to lend their willing aid towards the same object, 

S E CTION IX. 

Persian and Arabic Schools. «* 

The class of institutions next in importance to vernacular 

and Sanscrit schools consists of those in which the Persian and 

Arabic languages and the learning they contain are taught. Per¬ 
sian and Arabic schools are so intimately connected that they are 
regarded here as one class. 

City and District of Moorshcdabad. 

r„ " 'lianas of this district there ore 17 Persian and 2 Ara¬ 
bic ,bnt it is to be understood in this and in similar oases 

that Persia’a is taught in the Arabic schools also, and that some¬ 
times an Arabic is distinguishable from a Persian school only by 
the circum stance that one or two of the pupils have begun the 
study of orte of the earliest’and easiest works on the grammar 
of the Arabic language. 

One village contains two Persian 'schools, and the remaining 
seventeen, Persian and Arabic, are contained in the same number 
of villages or mohallas. 




200 Persian and Arabic Schools in Mwnhecluhad, their income. 


There are nineteen teachers, all Mtwalmans, whose average 
age is f'0'5 years. 

The following are the modes and amount of the remuneration 
given to the teachers:— 



Its. 

As, 

P. 

6 teachers receive monthly wages 

68 

0 

■ ,0 ' 

1 teacher receives fees and uncooked food ,., 

3 

8 

0 

3 teachers receive fees and subsistence-money 

17 

a 

0 

1 teacher receives monthly wages and annual 
presents ... 

'0! 

2 


I n 9) monthly wages and annual 

allowance ... ... 

7 

2 

8 ■ 

3 teachers receive monthly wages and per¬ 
quisites 

88 

0 

0 '|| 

2 „ ,, fees, subsistence-money, and 

annual presents ' ... ■'%} 

2, 

8 

X teacher receives fees, sabsistehee-moncy, 
and uncooked food 

5 

0 

8 

1 „ >> fees, subsistence-money, and 

weekly and annual pre- 
■seats ... ... 

ip 

3 

2 


Nineteen teachers thus receive in all rupees ItfS-ll-JO, which 
averages to each rupees 8-14-1 per'month.' There arc no'teach¬ 
ers who give all their instructions gratuitously, but, in several of 
the scholars there are some schools who are taught without 
making any payment to the teachers. Those teachers who receive 
monthly wag# or fixed salaries are generally dependent on the 
head or heads of one family; and of such families five are Hindu, 
whose allowances to the teachers are considerably in excess of 
the above average. In one of the Arabic schools instruction is 
given gratuitously to all the scholars, and the teacher receives his 
remuneration from Munshi Sharaf Khan. The institution has 
existed long,-and has descended to the care of the Munshi its 
chief patron. 

Fifteen of the schools have no other accommodations as school- 
houses than are afforded by the baithak-thanas and garden-houses 
of the principal supporters. Of the remaining two, .a Per¬ 
sian school, has a school-house built by a respectabl in¬ 

habitant at a cost of 40 rupees ; and the other, an A. .mc school, 
has a school-house built by the Musalman patrons ati a cost of 
about 400 rupees. The latter is a brick building, and is used also 
as a dwelling-house by the maulavi and some of the scholars. 

In 19 schools there are 109 scholars, averaging 5 7 to each 
school. Of the total number 103 are engaged’in"'the study of 
Persian, and 7 in that of Arabic. Of the Persian scholars 61 are 
Hindus and 45. Musalmaus, and of the Arabic schol ars one is a 
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Hindu ol' the braiunan caste and' six ,# Musahnans. The fol¬ 
lowing- are the castes of the Pers'“ m 8cholars who are Hmdns aad 
■ he number of each- — 


Brail man 
Kayastha 
Kurin i 


27 

15 

6 


A« arl 

g^Vavnabanit 


4 

.4 

2 


Napit 

Mali 

Sutar 


’■1 

I. 

1 


The following arc tlie; avera ^ e «g° s of fche ^l-sian and Arabic 
scholars at the three period 8 former ty mentioned, viz., the «g® ot 
admission to school, the f£° at % time tlie schools were visited, 
and the estimated ajre o'* ^ eay hig school: - 


Persian scholar# 


9*5 

11-0 


18*0 
17‘4 


20*8 

21*1 


Arabic scholar; 

The following wor ^ s comprise the course or Persian reading, 
viz., the Patidna'M^’* Quintan, Boston , Paijindefi Beg % ^ embracing 
fanns of cpistol correspondence; Inshad-Matlub, containing forms 
of corresponded’ 100 an d contract; Joseph and Zuleihha , the history of 
Joseph; As op consisting of odes; Secandar Namely poetical his* 
toty o^AIe, ^ a ^der the Gh*^| Bakar-uDanisJi , tales; and Allami , 
consisting^' the correspondence of Shah Akber, Abulfazl, &e., &c. 
About the. Persian teachers limit their instructions to 

the Bos l jatl ^nd Gulistan, and the other works are more or loss 
taught Py the remaining number. 

pp :e only works read by the Arabic students are grammatical, 
fwimn, Tmrif 9 : and' Zubda on the inflections, and Sharhd-Miui 
> on the syntax of the Arabic language. 


viz 


& District of Beerb/toom. 

This district contains 71 Persian and 2 Arabic schools ; of 
which two villages contain four each, two contain three each, three 
contain two each, and fifty-three contain one each. 

The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools. 
Of the teachers of the Persian schools, sixty-six are Musalmana 
and five Hindus; and of the latter three are Brahmans, one is a 
Rayastha, and one a Daivajna.. The teachers of the Arabics schools 
are Mtisalmahs. The average ago of all the teachers is 86*8 years. 

Six Persian teachers and one Arabic teacher instruct gra¬ 
tuitously. The following are the modes and rates of remuneration 
of the remaining number :— 


1 

2 
.23 

a 

37 


Us. As. l\ 

Arabic teacher receives monthly wages ,,, 7 0 0 

Persian teachers receive monthly wages ... 15 O O 

„ „ „ fees ... 1^5 4i O 

.. „ m monthly wages and perquisites ... 21 13 () 

>, >> fees and perquisites 232 *1 (5 







Persian teak* irs am f Indies. 

Thus 66 paid teachers receiv^ - in a | ( rU p ee s 41.1-4-8, averaging'' 
to each rupees 6-64 per month, (jf the unpaid teachers, one 
not only instructs gratuitously, but ,,] g0 gi V Q 8 his scholars food and 
occasionally clothes; three support t henaselveis by farming, of 
whom two are in possession of lateh^ i dn( j } and of these one* 
is a retired darogha, a fifth gains hiy’ livelihood as a loulla, a 
sixth instructs gratuitously from relig^, ras motives, and the ob¬ 
ject of the seventh was to keep in te®OMection his former acquiro- 
nients. Of the paid teachers, a few only, are dependent upon in¬ 
dividual patrons, and those patrons are bo^ Hindus and Musal- 
nianis; several of the scholars of these s> a | ar ied teachers receive 
gratuitous instruction. 

There are in all ten school-houses, ox wh^ one was built at 
the expense of the teacher, two by the su», scr }pt5 0 ns of the 
parents, and seven by private individuals, cither f roin general mo¬ 
tives of benevolence, or with a view to the advant a g e 0 f their own 
children. One teacher instructs bis scholars from f l0Use to bouse, 
and the remainder find accommodation lor theq r . BC ]\olai'H in 
liaehharis, mosques, and especially baithak-khanas. 

In 73 schools there are 490 scholars, averaging q-j to each 
school. The number of Persian students is 485 and ot: Arabic 5. 
Of the Persian students SI40 are Musalmans and 245 Hindus, and 
ths Arabic students are all Musalmans. I he average of the 
Persian scholars at the time the schools were visited 1 yas 13*5 
years, and of the Arabic scholars 18-4 years. The follow': i„g &te 
'■ " ■ ’ n — L •'— — 1 .. Hindus and thc^ num- 


2 

a 

v. 


the castes of 'the Persian scholars who are 
her of each 
Brahman. 

Xayastha 
Kaivarta 
Vaidya 

vaisnuavi* 

In addition to nearly all the works already enumerated, the 
following are included in the course of Persian reading in this 
district, via., Amadmmeh on the conjugation of verbs ; *ne formal 
reading of the Koran; Tnhuamek, or tales ot a parrot; £uqaat~i- 
Ahmglr , the correspondence of AJamgir; Inska-r-hmji, forms o 


111 

Sitvarnabanik 

...8 

Goal a . 

83 

Sadgop 

... 6 

Svmri ... 

11 

Qandbabanik 

... 4 

Aguri ... 

10 

Kamar 

... 4 

Swarnakar 


Vaishnava 

... 2 



unir; and the poems ot mm, oi . nam v ‘ ;'V „ , 

The only additional work in Arabic employed as a school-book, 
in this district is the Mufishaab on Arabic conjugations. 


District of Bur (ho cm. 


In this district 
than the formal 


reading 


there are 
of the 


8 schools in which nothing more 
Koran is taught as described in 






h 
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2nd report, p. 27—29, 93 Pewiau schools and 8 Arabic 
schools. 


Seven of these 
another, six. 
contain one each. 


schools are found in one village and three in 
contain two each and eighty-two 


villages 


There are three Mu sal man teachers to the three schools for the 
formal reading of the Koran, a,tid twelve Musalman teachers to 
the eight schools of Arabic learning ; two of these schools having 
each three teachers, of whom one teaches Arabic, the second 
Persian, and the third watches over the manners and^enenU con¬ 
duct of the pupils. The ninety-three Persian schools have the 
same number of teachers, of whom eighty-six are Musalmans and 


are Kayasthas, two Brahmans, 
verage age of all the teachers 


seven Hindus, Of the latter four 
and one a Gandhabamk. The 
is 39*5 years. 

Twenty-two teachers instruct gratuitously, and of that number 
six also support and clothe the whole or a part of their scholars, 
I have not found any instance in which Hindu students receive 
from a Mu sal man teacher or patron anything beyond gratuitous 
instruction* Thus in one instance a mauiavi gratuitously instruct-? 
seven Hindu scholars, but in addition to gratuitous instruction he 
gives also food and clothing to eleven Musalman students ; in 
another, a mauiavi gratuitously instructs two Hindu and six 
Musalman students, and he gives also food and clothing to five 
other Musalman students; and in ?. third case, a mauiavi has 
thirteen Musah; an students, all of whom he both instructs ; ami 
supports, T^tfule app^s to be that thos^slAnother 
jHifidus or J^Tusalmans, who‘Ignatiythe village in which the 
school,' is si.ttfiat.ed, receive gratui^.s instruction, only, while those 
Mus.aiman students who are, Natives of other villages, and have 
eenne from a "distance for th# sake of instruction, receive also food 
$md clothing] On the ofclfier hand, when a. Hindu is the patron, as 
jin the case off the Kaj4i of Burdwan, who supports two Persian 
schools, Mtisvilman and .Hindu scholars enjoy equal advantages, 
although the number off the former is less. Thus in one of the 
Raj ahs ? schools 13 Hindus and 2 Musalmans, and in the other 13 
Hindus* and 1 Musal/man, receive instruction and food for four years, 
$fter wlfi^rthey miy continue to study but without receiving 
Spine of the patrons.* and gratuitous teachers are men of’ 
great wealth or high character, and others, without possessing either 
of these ? are holders of land by the tenure of Aytna which was 
apparentl j regarded in several instances as involving an obligation, 
to xive gratuitous instruction. This is more apparent in one case 
from the fact that the holder of the land, after long neglecting 
this obligation, lately sent th ree or four scholars to the neighbouring 
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schools whom ho supports at his own expense, 
of the paid teachers is as follows :—- 


The remuneration 


’ Ra. 

im 


in 
, 25 

151 

11 

P 

2 


As. 

0 

& ' 
0 
11 
0 

! 3 

0 

3 

0 


67 4 


11 teachers receive monthly wages 
14 v» „ fees ■ ... 

1 teacher receives only his daily food 
JO teachers receive monthly wages and uncooked food 

! teacher receives monthly wages and subsistence-money 
29 teachers receive fees and uncooked food ... 

2 ,, „ monthly wages and annual presents 

6 „ / ,, fees and annual presets 

I teach or receives weekly and annual presents 

11 teachers receive fees, uncooked food, and annual presents 

Thus 8f> paid teachers receive in all rupees 573-11, averaging 
to each rupees 6-10-8 per month. 

Out-houses, baithak-kkanas, cfiandi-mandaps* and haehhans 
are employed as school-houses here ‘as elsewhere, the place occu¬ 
pied generally belonging to the principal supporter of the school, 
and sometimes to the teacher himself. In. one instance, one of the 
scholars in a Persian school, in payment of the instruction he 
receives, supplies the teacher with a school-house rent-free. Of the 
Persian schools, about a dozen have school-houses expressly built 
for that purpose, and varying in the estimated cost of erection from 
six rupees to two hundred. Three of the Arabic schools have 
buildings estimated to have cost 50, 200 and 250 rupees respec¬ 
tively. Another 1ms & school-house with a dwelling-house attach¬ 
ed, in the upper-story of which the teacher lives, while the scholars 
are lodged below. Two of them have large endowments, with 
buildings estimated to cost, in one instance 15,000, and in the 
other 50,000, rupees. Each endowment is applied to the support 
not conly of a school, but of a hospital, a mosque, and a sacred relic. 

In XOdrschools i'dyim aye 971 averaging 9*8 to each 

school. Of the total number engaged in the formal riding 
of the Koran, 899 in the perusal of .Persian works, anal 55 fu the 
study of Arabic learning. All the K’tf ran-readers are iMusulmaWs ; 
of the Persian scholar^, 451 are Musaltoans and 448 ■:are Hindus 
and of the Arabic* students, 51 arc Musal.mans and 4; arc Hindus. 
Of the four Hindu students of Arabic, tw<^ are of the ' Aguri caste, ‘ 
one is a Kay as th a, and one a Tell. The Allowing are the castes 
and numbers of the 448 Hindus who are Persian scholars:— 


Kayaatha 

... 172 i Gandhabanhk 

♦.. . A2 

Brahman 

... m 

Kumar ... V 

.2 

Sadgop ... 

... 50 

Swarnakar 


Aguri ... 

... 42 

Rajput 

r 

Suvarnabanik 

... 8 

Ttdi 

— v 1 

Yaidya ... 

... 4 

’ Napit 


Chhafcri... 

... 3 

Taixti, ... 


Sutm ... 

3 

Mayra ... 

... l 

Kaivarta 

... 2 
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le following are the average ag 
periods formerly mentioned 

Koran reader? 

Persian scholars 
Arabic students 


ic studies* 


205 


>t the scholals at the three 


. .r 


The following worlfs, in addition 


the preceding heads, are read in the schoo 


8*7 

0-08 

\6‘3 


13*2 

26-5 

28-1 


10*4 
15*6 
21*2 

some mentioned undea 
In Persian, Tis Takhti, a spelling-W of this district 

wcafanlaiy; Imha-i-IlerBrn, k . f { , iamc l or Sirab 
JVal Damrn, translation from Sanscrit o ’ 
of Urji, of Hafiz, of Wa/mkati, of Ghmi, 
the last including both the Talifut- 
KhaJcnni; Waqciia Ny/rnai Khan AH, an 


orms of correspondence ) 
a love-story; the poems 
f Badr, and of MaJcain, 
- Irakin and Ji.asaid-i- 


o/ f u ’: un £f ll ‘V Hadikat-nl-Balaghat, ei , eoun t 0 f the campaigns 

*“»> of vhi.oSc; 

y, KuUyat-i~Jihosro, the 


works of Khosro, 

la Arabic, $araf Mir and llidayat~us~ 
°f the Arabic ; Miati Anil 3 Jnmnml, Tat am 

l\ft ft o/i /si id __ Cy 7. .. 7 * 71 ,9 > ) 


-ology 

,rf on tb f-un-Nah, 


Misba, Zctwa, Kafia, and Skarh-i-Mulla on s y/jawiv being a 
^commentarj/ on Misba, and Shar-i-Mulla on F,.^na; MizanMMantiJc, 
J MriJizib } Mir Zaltidy Kutbi x Mir, and Mutta Jalal on logic, Kutbi 
a jM Mulla Jalal being commentaries on Mir Zahid, and Mir a glos¬ 
sy to Kutbi; ijjiharh-i-Waqaia, cm the circi instantiate of Islam, as 
ie ceremonies of an? the law of ini ieritanco ; Nurulanwar, 

^indanicntal^receive; , as the. r >f God and the mission 
on tbif &•> noath. >. 1 m i Mahomedan law; 

entance; Misabih ,, on Maho- 

nic^Bdziyha ^ and -^Sadra, treatises on 
“ C/iayAmanij a triWtise on astronomy 
\ystem; and Tanji, Talbi y > and 


ot 


medan observances; 
natural philosophy; Sf 
according to the. Pt 
Jforarjh, treatises on 

’\ : metaj < 


District of T JJi BeJ> 


This district contains 29 1 
u ><1 12 Arabic. 


ol; wnien *>re Persian 


* Oj^ town contains mnteen, another eleven, a third se\Vcn,. a 
fourth six:,-and a ;>fth five schools. Five villages contain tnrfeo v 
each ; fcyenty-fot-r, two each; and a hundred and eighty, one each. 

The number of teachers is the same as the number of schools, 
and their average age is 84*2 years. 

One of the Persian teachers is a Hindu of the writer-caste, 
and all the other teachers, both Persian and Arabic, are Musalrmms, 




South Bek 
Two of the teachers 


;chers } their emoluments . 


tract gratuitously, and two others 
to their pupils. The remaining 


ion 


give both food and instn oIlows 
teachers are remunerated a*' aud dotl)es mA fed/for hi m*<M 

1 teacher received monthly wn food for himself lind scholars, 
and seh'jproieds of an endowment of land... 
** 9< Jnonttdy a ires ... 

/ d t 1 

t leathers receive ares Mid uncooked food 

r >’ » '.cooked food 

° •• f Mainly, ages and subsistence-manev 

f 0' lV ! fees anil * bsistence-mouey ... 

vV r monthly eeldy presents 

fees and ages' and annual presents 

fees and nual presents ... 

monthly J wages, uncooked food, and annual 
fees and -- ts 

monthly ooked food, and annual presents 

pres wages, subsistence-money, and annual 
fees, \m eats ‘ 

m on till ^ bsisten ce -money, and annual presents 
1 


Bs. As. P. 
B 0 


46 

165 

8 

7 
id 
49 

8 


14 

.55 

22 

.2 

3 

' I'd 

6 

57 

' 29 : 




'•eceives 


0 . 

sents 


wages, weekly presente. 


' and weekly presents 


5 

0 

7 

8 

6 

■M. 

75 11 
8 10 
5 10 
27 3 

80 15 
243 11 


and annual 


•■ppnf icooked food, weekly presents, and annual 


, .. plU jents ... 

10 teachers receive aiontbl y wages, subsisteneo-mouey, weekly pre¬ 
sent ^ and annual presents “ 

2.2 


101 

454 

7 

3 

4 
47 

110 


4 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

9 

3 

0 


6 O 


fees, Bui )sisfcence»nioney, weekly presents, and 
anru ial presents ... ••• •• 

1 teacher receives fees, un: cooked food, subfeistence-jy^eey, week..y r „ r 
pres. cuts, and annual o' *** 0 

Thus 287 teachers \ 

to each rupees 5-2 per j ,e teachers of Persian 

There is another, source ot gmn a a y merr (, made by every 
schools in this district called Shuruo. ' d. ' *y.\ ^his is so uncertain 

scholar at the comm encement of a s a T n 0 nthty ox-an 

that it cannot strictly be regv e.thcr a ;tained that this 
annual gain. In 579 instances R wU | c j. } j asce *s rupees ,i38-9-6. 
payment had been H jbtal amount w*> ’ ^ - 

which averages only 'and about ten pic ... '1^ 

and as it is s^!th>rrt, f ajfl<lj a sc W is changed oftener than e 

a year,/aid the average nu.« olars to each school is abo.«. 

five, t-his will give each teachc 1 sum of rupee 

per an num, or about an anna and a half monthly. 

Two maul avis in this district are highly distinguished 
learning, and they are both authors. 

Maulavi Gholam Hossein, dwelling at Sahebgurige in the 
thana of that name, has written in Persian a compilation called 
J amyl-Bahadur Khani , from various Arabic works on arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and the natural sciences, with additions of 
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his own, This work has been printed, and contains 720 pages. 
He is now engaged in the preparation of astronomical tables to be 
entitled Zij Bahadur Khani . The names of both works are intend¬ 
ed as a compliment to his patron Bahadur Klnm, one of the sons 
of Milrajit Singh, the Rajah of Tikari. 

Maulavi Mohiyuddip,, dwolimg at Erki in the thana of Jeha* 
nabad, has oomnc.Sbti 'i.n Persian Sharh-i-Abdul Rasul, vl commentary 
on the work of Abdul Rasul on Arabic syntax,, consisting of 
288 pages in manuscript j and Jawab Cltabbis Mustiir, a treatise on 
"Mahotnedan observances, containing 12 pages, also in manuscript. 
In Arabic he has; written Majniua Taqrir Maiitiq Amani , expbau- 
tory of Majmua i a work on logic, and consisting of 32 pag^es in 
manuscript. 

Rajah Mitrhjit Singh also put into my hands a pamphlet on 
the agriculture of the district, written in Persian and pr inted, of 
which he stated himself to be the author. On examination I have 
found it to be the same in substance as the Short Es say on Hus¬ 
bandry translated by Mr. lewis Dacosta and appended to his 
translation of the -Dewan Pusund. 

There are onl y two Persian and two Arabic schools that have 
appropriate buildi ngs or school-houses, the pupils of the remaining 
schools finding or making accommodations for themselves, chiefly 
in the threshold s or verandas of the private dwelling-houses 
occupied by the p atrons or teachers. 

In 291 schools there are 1,486 scholars, averaging 5*1 to .*oh 
school. There are .1 ,424 Persian scholars and. 6^ Arabic students. 
Of the Arabic studei ^Hindus c he writer-cast^ and 

sixty are Musalmans, uiA e\... .sia&>chft} ars ^ ,r> Hindus 

and 559 are Musalmr ins> The following are the subdivisions of 
the Hindus who are Persian scholars: — 


Kayastha 

Magadha 

Rajput 

Kshatriya 

Brahman 

Gandbabanik 

Kairi 

Teli 

Swath akar 
Bundela 


711 

55 

30, 

13 

11 

11 

90 

4 

A 


Mahuri 
Vaishtuiva 
Sunri 
Kama* 
Luniar 
Napit 
Kurnii 
May.ra 
, in 


M 


3 

2 

Z 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Of the total number of Hindu scholars eight were absent and of 
the Musalmaa scholars three were absent at the time the schools 
were visited, the remaining nurn’cer of each class being present. 




Tirhoot Persian and druhie Schools. 


scholars at the three 


SI* 5 
£ 4*2 


The average ages of the Persian and Arabic 
periods formerly mentioned are as follow :— 

Persian scholars ... ... 7*8 11*1 

Ar&bie -students l$?8; ld*0 

The follow!ng works vvere found in use In the Persian schools 
Mamaqima > an elementary work"; jyuab~u$~&ubgafr> a vocabulary ; 
Sawal Jawaij dialogues : Bhagaioan Das, 2 grammar Inskiwi- 
Mxtdho Earn, lmha~i*Mnmllas, MvMtamr~nl«lbarat , hibk^i-K/mrd, 
Mnfid-ul-Insha, Insha-i-Mnnir, Inshad~lfrahman, and fciu-radUu 
llrdl, forms of correspondence; Alqab Nameh, on modes oP' 
address ; the poems of llilali and Kalim; Zahmd, an accouilt of 
one of the kings of the Deccan; Kushaish N'ameh and . 

8ulta%x tales ; Namd-Haq, names and attributes of God ; Gan/iar -i- 
Murcul on the doctrines of Islam ; Kir anus Stiadiu, ^ a poem by 
IChosro; and Mkan-ut-Tib and Tiba-i»Ahkber, on' medicine. 

In tlu;3 Arabic schools the following text-book&were employed- 
Fasnl Akbev'd on inflection; Nahv~i~Mir and £[ariri r on syntax; 
8/iarh-i~Takzijft, commentary on Tahzib, a treatise on logic; 
MtMta$ar~ul- Mcmi, a treatise on rhetoric; $iaibadi> on natural 
philosophy; tlie elements of Euclid; Shared- Tciz\ira y on astro¬ 
nomy ; Sharaiiya, on the law of inheritance ; J)a\ir on the doctrines 
of Islam ; and Ahmjasti , astronomy of Ptolemy ^vvTo&it, Meyt^yf), 

District of Tirhoot, 

; hi,s district. contains 238 schools, of which* S34 are Persian 
and-4 Arabic. 

Of these one > n contains twen^ yen, another twelve, 
and a' third eleven. \ , 0 your each, six three 

each, t wenty-three/ two each, and one hund* 0 ^. and sixteen one 
each. 

The number of Persian teachers is the same as the number 
oFi. Yew® schools, jho number of Arabic' teachers is six, one of 
the Aralic schools having three teachers. The average age of ' 
all the tethers is 33*9 years. 

One $ the Persian teachers is a Hi/Mu of the writer-caste ; 
and all the oher teachers, both of Persian: \ and Arabic schools, are 
Musaln ns. 

On teacher nstruotg jgratuitoxish a#$ five teachers give 
uitoufc instructs to r 1 ’ >h&ir scholars, and food to twenty- 

crated as follows :-~* 
ij , Its. As. X\ 

X teacher gives subsistence- money to 14, scholars and receives liionth- 

ly wages from a patro^ ... ... 5 3 

11 teachers receive monthly wages ... ... .. ^7 2 0 

.1 teacher receives' lees ... ... ... 1 o o 


gratuitous instructs to 
two of them. The othts 




ftlul 


Tit Mot, Persian ucd Arabic Ashots. 


i tnwbern .receive aub^fccnee-mousy 
\4, >( „ T> ' n^onfcMy. wage?. ami sabsisterice-moiicy 

8 ,, „ fees and swtSutcnce iwotiP.y 

4 M „ monthly wages and «muwl pi'aa^nU 

4- „ foes ami annual presents* 

* timelier tmWM fees, uncooked food, and annual prints 
teachers receive monthly wages, subsistence-money a 
weekly presents 

„ monthly wages, subsistence-money, and 
annual presents 

„ ,, fees, subsistence-money, and annual prints 

j >t „ fees, subsift ten co-money, and weekly presents 

3 teacher receives lees awl weekly and annual presents 
3 teacheru receive monthly wages, subaistenoe-iuoney, uncock- 
ed food, and annual presents 
monthly wages, subsistence-money, and 
weekly and annual presents 
fees, Bubsistence-nioney, and, weekly ami 
annual presents 


‘>Gtf 


7 4 


3 


54 

12 


Us. At>. 

V. 

7 

8 

. 0. 

42 

, 4 ' 

0." 

U 

14 

0 


3 

6 

.19 

6 

9 

; 5. 

3 

3 

f • 3 

.12 

o' 

m 

9 

9 

05 

8 

3 

ii 

12, 

O 

4 

4 

% 

9 

n 

'0 

t«3 J4 

3 


31 8 9 


Thus 234 teachers receive in all rupees 702-5-6, averaging to each 
ribout rupees three per month. In 237 instances, which were indivi¬ 
dually ascertained, the sum of rupees 84-13 was received by the 
teacher* as Shwtiaii, which, giving two scholars and r* half to each 
school and a year to each school-book, makes an average addition 
of one anna and two pie to the monthly income of each teacher. 

Mahomed Imam Shah and Bahram Shah, two of the three 
teachers of an Arabic school at Barb hang a, in the thana of that 
name, possess considerable property personal or endowed, and are 
men of high character, great intelligence, and extensive learning. 
They are brothers and are both authors, 

Maniavi Mahomed Imam Shah, th.6 elder brother, has writ¬ 
ten in Persian S/u/rh4~Kholamt-ul~Hisab, a commentary of 640 
pages on Kholasat-ul-Hisab, a treatise on arithmetic ; and Barra « 
o-Jadwal-i~Najum , a pamphlet of 8 pages on astronomy. In 
Arabic he has written llashyo. Sharh4~S%Ha)}i, notes extending to 
240 pages on Harnidullah’s commentary on Sullam, a work on 
logic; '' SMth-i-Ka&Mek dmali , a commentary of 34 pages on 
Kasideh Arnali, a work on the doctrines of religion ; Risale/i liajati 
Yadyjn, a pamphlet of 86 pages on the sayings of Mahomed; 
Mabahmeh Imaniya , miscellaneous essays extending to 160 pages; 
Dv: iir4*Mohanmi%di ) a treatise of 40 pages otn theology; and 
Siraj-itl«Kalu6, a tract of 18 pages on Sufeeism, 

Maulavi Bahram Shah, the younger brother, has written in 
Persian Risaleh Tauzih~ul *Biyan> a pamphlet of 48 pages on the 
doctrines of Islam, and DuYur-nl-hlam. one of 44 pages on the 
law of inheritance. In Arabic he ha3 written livuiUh Rarnzul 
Uidayah, a tract of 8 pages on the doctrines of Islam; and 
Uisalef Asha '^~nl-Mahjubj another of the same size on the law of 
inheritance* 
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There are ii\ all twenty-three school-houses, averaging in the 
estimated cost of erection frora twelve-atm ns to a hundred rupees,. 
Those schools that have no school-houses are accommodated 
in .mosques, imambar&hs, dwelling-houses, vevv>ni\&$ } kacuhris, and 
out-houses belonging to the patrons or teachers. 

In 288 schools there are 598 scholars, averaging 2*5 to each 
school. All were present at the time the different schools were 
visited., Of the whole number, 589 are Persian scholars and 29 
Arabic students. Of the Arabic students,- two arc Hindus of whom 
one. is a Brahman and the other a Kayastha, and the rem;lining 
twenty-seven are Musahuans. Of the Persian- scholars, 126 are 
Musa!mans ami 413 Hindus; and the sub-divisions of the latter 
are as follow «*~ 


Kayiislha .... 849 Kshatriya 8 j Svyarmikav „ , 1 

Brahman ... 80 Aguri 5 Gdala 1 

Rajput .... 22 Barnawar ... 4 Gaudhabanik I 

Mag-ad ha 20 i Kalal ... 4 

The average ages of the Persi an and Arabic scholar-? at the 
three periods formerly men!ioned are as follow :— 

Persian scholars , 8*8 ... 10*8 ... 19*8 

Arabie students .,, 12*1 ... 17’5 , 25*4 

The following works, were found in use in the Persian ami 
Arabic schools, exclusive of others previously mentioned. 

In the Persian schools, Ma/mud Name A ^ an elementary work ; 
KfinsM'-akas~Subf/an 9 a vocabulary; Nisabd*Mmu/la$, a diction - 
’ ary ; Mdhmf-nl- Hanf s dAwaAir-vfTarMb> and Dcistur*%d~Muhtadi, 
on grammar; §fa$d~ul»JrisAci 9 ■ $$$ Btiksh, Mnbarlk Ncmtik, and 
AmamtllaA Homin, 'forms of correspondence; the poems >f 
Fahmi ; and the letters of AbnlfossL 

In the Arabic; schools, Mir Zahicl Rimka,> on logic; 
Ahaideh NUjL, on the'doctrines of Islam : Kmizmd*BaJulik, on .the 
sayings of Mohammad j. and KalamtlUtk Majid, . the sacred word 
o f God (I h e K ora n), t 


S E CTION- X- 


G KN.E.RAL BJEMaRKS ON 


run State of Persia^ . an;d Aka. 01 
Instruction. 


Myblt —The Hindustani, or Urdu is the current spoken lan¬ 
guage of the educated Musalmaus of Bengal and Behar, and it is 
a remarkable feature in the constitution of Molmmmadan society 
in these provinces, and I infer throughout India that the verna* 
eutar language of that class is never .employed • m the schools as 
the Medium or instrument off written instruction, .Bengali, 
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school-books are employed by the Hindus or Bengal, and Hindi 
school-books by the Hindus of Bchar ; lint although Urdu js 
move -copious and expressive, more cultivated ana vefi nod than 
either, and possesses a richer and more comprehensive nkuatm-e, 
Urdu school-books are wholly unknown,, It is the language cf. 
conversation in the daily intercourse of life and in the business ih 
the world, and it is the language also of oral instruction for the 
explanation of Persian and Arabic, but it is never taught or 
learned for its own sake, or for what it contains. It is acquired 
in a written form only indirectly and at second-hand through the 
medium of the Persian, whose character it has adopted and from 
which it has derived almost all its vocables, and it is employed as 
a written language chiefly in popular poetry and tales and in fe¬ 
male correspondence, and often also in the pulpit. The absence 
of Urdu schools tor the Musalnvan population, corresponding’ with 
the Bengali and Hindi schools for the Hindus, may explain, in 
some measure, the .greater' degradation and ignorance of the lo wer 
classes of Musulnians when compared with the corresponding 
classes of the Hindu population; and the first step to their 
improvement must be to .supply this defect. 

Second, —Except in those cases in which the Musalmans resort 
to Bengali and Hindi schools, Persian instruction, is the only sub* 
Hiitnle Jor vernacular instruction, . Those Musalmans and Hindus 
who have received a Persian education have nearly the same com¬ 
mand of the Persian as a written language that educated English¬ 
men have of their mother tongue. They acquire it in their earliest 
years at school, in.after-life they continue to read the Works it 
obtains for instruction or .amusement; they can conserve in it, 
although it ir not so employed in general society; and they employ 
it as the means of communication in the private correspondence 
of friendship and in the written transactions of business. It 
is occasionally the language of the pulpit in the celebrations 
of the moharrarn ; it is the language of thc3 long established 
manuscript Akhbars or Intelligencers of {> e native courts, 
and of the printed newspapers of moden* times addressed 
to the educated classes of society \ and the en Jjt .-oyment of a less 
worthy medium in composition is generally considered inconsistent 
with the dignity of literature and science, philosophy and religion, 
—more as the relaxation than the exercise of an instructed mind. 
The Persian language, therefore, must be pronounced to have a 
strong hold on native society. 

Third. —There is no connection between the Benge l and 
Sanscrit schools of Bengal, or between the Hindi and Sanscrit* 
schools of Behar ; the teachers, scholars, and iustnuion of the 
common schools are totally different from those o c the schools of 
learning,—the teachers and scholars being drawn from different 
classes of society, and the instruction direct m to different objects. 
But this remark does not apply to the Puj^iuu and Arabic schools, 
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vhitih are intimately connected and which almost imperceptibly 
pas ; ’into each oti(*r. The Arabic teacher teaches Persian also in 
live sfttne school and to tbo same pupils, and an Arabic school 
is sometimes known from a Persian school only by having » ©ingle 
Arabia scholar studying the most elementary Arabic work, while all 
i.Vo other scholars read Persian. The same scholars who are now 
studying Arabic formerly read, or may still be reading, Persian in 
the same school and under the same teacher ; and tho scholars in 
all Arabic school who are now reading Persian only will prouably 
in the same school, and under the same teacher,, advance to the 
study of Arabic. The only distinction that can bo drawn is that 
while there is no Arabic teacher who does not or may not \>eaoh 
Persian, there arc many Persian teachers who d<> not and cannot 
teach Arabic. But tho class for which both Persian and Arabic 
schools exist is the same, and that is the upaer class ol native 
society, whether Hindus or Musulinans are the scholars* and whether 
Persian or Arabic is the language taught. Both languages are 
foreign, and both classes of schools are inaccessible to tho body 
of the people. 


Four'h. —It is a question to what extent Persian and Arabic 
im (ruction is directed and sought by Hindus and Musa (mans, res¬ 
pectively ; and tho following table affords some means <>i estimat¬ 
ing their relative proportion by exhibiting the actual number of 
teachers and scholars belonging to each class t—• 


j 

v j\y i ■ i » e ; • 1 

T o a o 1) e r s. 

Scholars. 

. 

Hindu, j 

Musahnun. 

Hindu. 

Musiilman, 

Moors hedahud 

[ 1 

10 

62 

47 

Beerbhoom 

5 

68 

m 

246 

Burdwati 

7 

101 

152 

51!) 

South ^thar 

1 

290 

867 

619 

Tirhoot 

1 

257 

470 

1 - , ... - - - - — 

128 

Total 

V 

" 

715 

, 2,000 

1,558 
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Arabic instruction is wholly, and Perbian instruction $g almou 
wholly, fe the bauds of Musahouns,—there fating ccily 14 teachers 
of J?lrsitm who are Hindus, to 715 teachers of Persian and Arabic 
who are Musa]mans. This is a consequence of the nature of the 
instruction oormmmicatedq the languages, t!i<* literature, and 
learning taught being strictly Mohammadan./ The relative number 
of Hindu and Musaimau scholars is very different, there being 
2,096 of the former to 1,658 of the latte. *, which is a very remark¬ 
able contrast with the number of toaefavg belonging to the two 
classes oi the population. Is this co ^parative large number of 
Hindu scholar* the effect of a laudable desire to .study a foreign 
literature placed within their reach ? O r ; 6 it the effect of an arti¬ 
ficial stimulus? This may be judged by comparing the number 
of Hindu teachers and scholars (of Ionian which until lately 
was almost the exc)u«b"' Wig iagc of local administration 
with that of Hindu to ac hers and scholars of Arabic, which is not 
called into use in 4 ^ ordinary routine of Government. With 
regard to teachers, Is n °t fa single Hindu teacher of Arabic 
in the five district?: , 1 nr * Mosulman#. With regard to scholar,, 
there are only 9 149 Musalrmm students of Arabic, ami 

consequently 2,08 r n Him.us t6 1,409 Musalmi »jg who arc learning 
Persian. TfaW" <»mpanRtive number of {Arabic students who 
are Hindus, and t^ e * ar tf e comparative number of Persian scholars 
of the same class 1 ' to admit of only f one explanation, viz., 
that the study of haafaen unnaturally forced by the practice 

of Government; ’’•d it seems probable Fhat even a considerable 
number of the IVlusahn^ns who learn Persian, may be under the 
same artificial iiiflueuce. 

Fifth. — The average mfiniM y yam oft y e teachers varies 
from rupees 8-1 4-1 in Moorahedabad ruj^ees ;3 in Tirhoot, the 
medium rates v >eing rupees 6-6-1 in Beerbhoofei, rupees 6-10-8 in 
SUrAvan, and rupees 5-2 in South Hebnr. Tlie difference between 
the highest and the lowest rates n ay be explained J oy vjarieas causes 
One cause will be found in tbc average number of scholars taught 
• by each master, the highest average faing in Burdwan, the 
lowest 2-5 in 8 irhoofc ; and the medium averages being 6*7 in 
Beerbhoom, 6*7 in Moorshcdabad, and 5 1 in i South Behar. The 
lowest rate of d louthly gain and the smallest average number of 
scholars are fou nd in Tirhoot. Further, the persons acquainted 
with Persian and seeking employment are numerous, the general 
fitandard of livi ng is very low, and both the number of those who 
receive and t'he poverty of those who give Employment of this 
kind combine to establish a very low rate o€ remuneration. In 
Behar too, a ad especially in Tirhoot, pan uU do not nearly to 
the same ext eni as in the Bengal district * unite with each 
other to. sup port a teacher for the benefitand 
thus each t cacher is Very tutich holered, seldom extending hi» 
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ir'atruotiof'.v beyoad the cbildr^n of four or three families,, ami 
el’ton limiting-■ them to two and emi one. The effect s ai 
to «i power und degradation of character to teacher^"and 
taught* 

Bixt/u — An attempt was made to ascertain the age of rack 
«eUlar at three separata periods, viz., the ago of hit entering 
school or commencing the particular study referred to; his age at 
the time the school was visited ; and the probable age of his leap ! « 
ing school ov concluding the particular study in which he was 
then engaged. The avera^h results are exhibited in the following 
table, and from the result's is shown the average duration of 
study. At the time the ‘^ M ;bhoom district was visited, the then 
actual age only of each scholar was noted without the two other 
items which arc consequently wanting in the table:— 


Persia n* 


A v a b 



Avt ps* c t 

mr&ilon 
ol ftttidy. 

Avel ifeoa^. 

Mutation 
at study. 


9-5 


20-8 

x\k i 

j 11 *0 

K"4 

2V\ 

io-1 

Pvcrbboom 

1 

',18'5 

— 

—• 

— 

Vs-i 

— 


Pur/lvnu ... 

10*03 

15 0 

263 

10*1. 

10 V 

21. 3 

28* J 

IPS 

Soafli tUfUin* ; 

7-8 

!.;> 

215 

in*7 

[ . 

16 0 

24*2 

11*9 

Tii’lioot . | 

6-8 

IC--8 

19*3 

m- ■ 

12'X 

17 5 

23*4 

13-3 


Thus the avywg*i daratisii both of Persian and Arabic study 
is about eleven or tyeive years, the former generally oxtending 
1,o the twentieth or twenty first and tho latter t . the twenty- 
fourth ov twenty-fifth v year of age, affording nmpl.c tin* for tho 
introduction of new or tho improvement and ex tension of old 
courses of study. / 

Seventh. —The nature of the instruction given -inthese institu¬ 
tions may he. in some measure estimated by the subje ots of tho works 
used as school or tost books. In Persian schools elementary and 
grammatical works, forms of correspondence, ami popular poems 
ami tales arc chiefly road j occasionally a. work c»n rhetoric or a 

treatise on theology ur medicine is also met with. Iu the Arabic 

schools the course of study takes a much wide r range. The 
grammatical works aro numerous, systematized, and profound; 
complete courses of reading on rhetoric, logic, and law are em¬ 
braced j ihe external observances and fundamental doctrines of 
Islam arc nmird oiy studied ; the works of Euclid o n geometry 
and PtolgCiy on astronomy ID tranjhtKjo aro list uni; nown ; other 
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branches of natural* philosophy me also taught; aud the ^bole 
course is crown:*! by the pcruwl of treatises on iimtf^hysioa 
deemed the highest attainment of the instructed scholar. Perhaps 
we shall not err widely if we suppose that the statu of learning 
amongst the Musalmans of India i-csembfes that wlaidh^existed 
among the nations of Europe before the invention of ptriutirig. 

Eighth,- In estimating the amount oi intellectual ability 
and acquirement' that might be brought into requisition /hr the 
promotion or improvement of education amongst the MohamniAdan 
population, it may be remarked that the Persian teachers as a <;h»s* 
arc much superior in intelligence to the Bengali anv| 1’ ndi 
teachers, but they are also much more frequently thu retainers or 
dependents of single families or individual patrons, and being* 
thus held by a sort of domestic tie they arc less likely to engage 
in the prosecution of a general object. The Arabic! teachers arc 
so few that they can scarcely bo taken into the account, atjd in 
the Bengal districts I did not find that auy of them had attempt* -.1 
any form of literary composition. Among the few Arabic teachers 
ol South Rebar and TirUoot the case was very different, font- being 
authors of high repute for learning. With three of those 
I came into personal communication and they 'Wore evidently 
men of great mental activity and possessing iU1 ardent 
thirst for knowledge. Various Persian and Arabic works of 
native learning* given to me by the General Comm itteo ol Public 
Instruction for distribution were presented to these teachers 
;md their pupils and they were not only thank fully but, most; 
greedily received. They had also a vague, but nevertheless » very 
strong desire to acquire a knowledge of European systems oi 
learning, and I could reckon with confidence am receiving their 
co-operation in any measure which without offending ttooir social 
or religious prejudices should have a tendency to gratify that 
desire. 


Burdxvan, 

There are four girls' schools itv' .mAi doh one, 

situated tit Japat ill the Culua t’ * / ( . sap • by the 

Reverend Mr. Alexander, i‘ p 0t . ^ the Ladies' ^Society of 
Calcutta; a second, situated i th? r j * 0 f Burdwun,and stipend- 
tfeudeif by the Reverend * s supported by the same 

Society ; a third, situated Wr ■«* >« the neiolv 

bourbood of Bnrdwan, . , • w r : c ainiemled b’ 

Reverend Mr. ‘Weitbre v - 

hood of Cutwu in J 1 u rib>^ t U n A u P er * n * by 

the lioverend Wil^ n Cary, „ - ^aptj$o£> ^V^hmary > i* 
supported by tl Calcutta JB^ >tist Society alive 

Female Educatio ?e { n all these eases the wivp^ 8 / Varies 
co-operate in thc^ui :rintendence. * $ 
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Besides the above-men! zoned gratuitous superintendence there 
are thirteoQ paid teachers employed in these four schools; and ot 
that juirit her eight teachers are attached to the .lapat school alone, 
t'vo to the Cutwa school, two 1 o the Bttrdwan school, and one to Mr. 
Weitbrecbt > school. Six of the teachers are Native Christian# ami 
sever; are H indus. Of the Native Christian teachers four are mates 
and two temales. The following are the castes of the Hindu 
teachers ; — 


Rajbamu 
B vah m a n 

Kav as ti) a 


Kshatrya 

Chhatri 

Vaishnava 


The teachers are paid by monthly salariei- 


a*. Ah. i\ 
30 0 0 
If. 0 <*. 
8 0 0 
35 0 0 


Hx of the teachers paid by the Ladies* Society receive Rupeea v each 
Four receive Rupees 4. each ... ... ,,, 

Om toucher receives from Mr. Woltbrecht 

i\vo t eachers paid by tb- Baptist Society raemvo Rupees 12-S each 

The Average is Rupees 6-12-3 to each teacher. 

The average age of all the teachers is 26*7 years. The age of 
one of the female Native Christian teachers is 16, and of the other 
18 years. \ 

The number of girls taught in the four schools is 175. Their 
averago age, Wihen they entered school, wa9 6 5 years ; their average 
age at the time when, the schools were visited was 9 ! years ; and 
the average ago at which they intended or were expected to leave 
school was 14r0 years. 

Of the totai 1 number of scholars one is a Musalman girl; 
thirty-six are the d aughters of Native Christian parents, or orphans 
resCued'from starvati on and Supported by the Missionaries; nd 
one hundred and tKirty-eighfc are the daughters of Hindu parents. 
The Hindus ar 


Bagel ? 1 

Much 1 

Bun’"* 

pom 

Han 


. A sum of Rupees 
Society fo" refresh - f , 

f* employed to b* 


is sub-divided according to their castes— 

... r>8 
.. 18 
• 17 

: > 

:,e w v,n 

nV e > 


Vaish nava 

... 6 

Tanti 

... 6 

Chan dal 

o 

c«f 

Kurin i 

... 1 

°aiti 

■ , 1 . . ; 

JL 


<**#* 


s( 

Tin 
hv t 


I. one 

two-riip 

e niese/,, 




th is allowed by the Ladies' 
Three female messengers 
>ool and to conduct them 
every day for a month 
oriio^e to the number, 
-on y^vays be troughs 
uiy is re , vd. 


1 l only language ta%- *e. 'iiji the girl 
'i he book, .veld are^hiefiv religious and the i 


joIs is Bengali. 
St. (ctioh, Christian. 
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South Bohar Schools. 


They are also taught needle-work. The following is the distribu¬ 
tion of the scholars into four grades of Bengali instruction :— 


(а) Girls who read only ... 

(б) „ who write on the ground ... 

(e) fJ „ on the palm-leaf ... 

(,?) f> }) on fclio plantain-leaf 

The only other institution iu this district to be noticed is an 
infants* school situated on the Church Mission premises in the 
neighbourhood of Burdwan. The children are about 15 in number 
of both sexes, partly Native Christian children and partly orphans. 
Th :y are under the care of Miss Jonos, lately arrived Irovn England, 
and well acquainted with the modes of infant instruction in use* 
there. The car is chiefly taught, and the exercises are pronounced 
in recitative. 


... m 
% 

... 57 

4 


DUlrict of South lichar . 

In this district there is only one institution to be noticed 
under the present section. At Sahebgunge, the chief town of the 
district, a school in. which English, Persian, and Arabic arc taught 
has been established by Haja Mitrajit Singh of Tlkari , and is 
superintended by his son Mirza Bahadur Khan. Two Maulavis 
and one English teacher are employed ; and as they discharge their 
respective duties without any connection or communication with 
each other, I have preferred considering them as at the head of 
three separate institutions. The Raja has granted the use of a 
garden-hdttse for the purposes of the school, but one of the 
Maulavis causes his pupils, six in number, to attend him at his own 
dwelling-house, and the other meets his, live in number, in one of 
the apartments of the garden-house. These two schools have 
already been enumerated amongst the Persiau and Arabic schools 
in Section IX. 


SECTION XII. 

GenbraIi Remarks on the State of Instruction in the 
Schools mentioned in the preceding Section. 

It is impossible for me fully to express the confirmed convic¬ 
tion I have acquired of the utter impracticability of the views of 
those, if there are any such, who think that the English language 
should be the sole or chief medium of conveying knowledge to the 
natives. Let any one conceiving the desirableness of such a plan 
abandon in imagination at least the metropolis of the province or 
the cbief^town of the district in which he may happen to be living, 
and with English society let him abandon for a while his English 



English Knowledge and not ike mefe language the dvsideratv m 
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predilections and open his mind to the impressions which fact and 
observation may produce. Let him traverse a pergunuah, a thana, 
a district, from north to south, from east to West, and in all direc¬ 
tions. Lot him note how village appears after village, before 
and behind, to the right hand and to the left, in endless suc¬ 
cession; how numerous and yet how scattered the population; how 
uniform the poverty and the ignorance; and let him recollect 
that this process must be carried on until he has brought within 
the View of his eye or of his mind about ninety or a hundred millions 
of people diffused over a surface estimated to be equal in extent 
to the whole of Europe. It is difficult to believe that it should 
have been proposed to communicate to this mass of human beings 
through the medium of a foreign tongue all the knowledge that 
is necessary for their higher civilisation, their intellectual improve¬ 
ment, their moral guidance, and their physical comfort; but since 
much has been said and written and done which would seem to 
boar this interpretation, and since it is a question which involving 
the happiness and advancement of millions will not admit of 
compromise, I deem it ray duty to state in the plainest and most 
direct terms that my conviction of the utter impracticability of 
such a design has strengthened with my increased opportunities of 
observation and judgment. 

Although the English language cannot become the universal 
instrument , European knowledge waist be the chief matter of 
instruction j and the circumstances in which the country is placed 
point out the English language, not as the exclusive, but as one of 
the most obvious, means of communicating that instruction. I 
have, therefore, watched with much interest and promoted by any 
suggestions I could offer every desire and endeavour on the part 
of natives to acquire a knowledge of our language. In tbo 
districts I have visited, the desire cannot be said to be general, only 
because it is vain to desire that which is plainly unattainable ; but 
it has been found to exist in instances and in situations where its 
existence is very encouraging. I have met with a learned Hindu 
and a learned Muealrnan in different districts, each in the private 
retirement of his native village attempting by painful and 
unassisted industry to elaborate somo acquaintance with our 
language, and eagerly grasping at the slightest temporary aid that 
was*afforded. Nor is it only in individual cases that this anxiety is 


displayed 

established 


The school at Raipur in the Beerbhoom district was 
and continues to be supported through the desire of a 
wealthy native landholder to give an English education to his 
children. The Raja of Burdwan’s school is the more remarkable 
because it is established in Burdwan where another English school 
exists, which, although under Missionary direction, has been 
liberally patronized by the Raja, and in which the scholars receive 
superior instruction to that which is given by the Raja's teachers. 
The support ho has bestowed ou the Missionary English school may 
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Orhpan Schools, ikeir value* 
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be attributed to European influence or to a desire to conciliate the 
favor of the European rulers of the country; but the establish¬ 
ment of a separate school in his own hous^ and at his own sole 
expense can be ascribed only io his opinion of the importance of 
knowledge of English to bis dependents, and a desire to aid them 
in its acquisition. The English branch of the institution at 
Sahebgunge supported by Raja Mitrnjit Singh and superintended 
by bis son, does not appear to have been of native origin ; ami 
generally speaking the desire to know English is found in fewer 
instances in the Behar than in the Bengal districts. In both it is 
chiefly learned and wealthy xuen that have sought it for themselves 
or their children; and, with a view to purposes of practical utility, 
it is to those classes in the present condition of native society that 
it is most suitable. 


The orphan school$ at Berhampore and Burdwan belong to a 
ela>s of institutions which deserves special notice and encouragement 
not merely because such institutions supply the immediate wants 
of destitute orphans, which alone constitutes a strong claim, 
provided the means employed are not allowed to weaken existing 
domestic ties; but also because the object is to train them to the 
arts and habits of industry by which they may in after-life earn 
their own bread. In other schools a knowledge of books', of 
the words and phrases which books contain, and of the ideas 
which the understanding of children can apprehend or their 
memory retain, is taught; in these industrial institutions, 
some kind of art or trade is also taught, the physical powers are 
developed, enjoyment and profit are connected in the mind with 
labour as effect with cause, and thus both the capacity and the 
disposition are created that will prevent the youth so instructed 
from becoming a burden either to himself or to others, and that 
will make him an industrious and usefut member of society, I am 
not aware of the existence of other institutions of the same kind 
in other parts of the country, and the two I have mentioned 
are still in their infancy. The increase of their number with a 
view to the improvement of the condition and habits of the lower 
classes of the people is eminently deserving of conpideration. 

The importance of the object contemplated by the establish¬ 
ment of native female schools, and the benevolence of those who 
have established them, cannot be questioned, but some doubt may 
be entertained of the adaptation of the means to the end. The 
native prejudice against female instruction, although not 
insuperable, is strong; and the prejudice against the object should 
not be increased by the nature of the means employed to effect it. 
Now it appears nearly certain that, independent of the prejudice 
against the object, uative parents of respectable rank must be 
unwilling to allow their daughters, contrary to the customs of 
native society, to leave their own homes and their own 




Native Female Schools* 




neighbourhoods and proceed to a distance, greater or less in 
different eases, to receive instruction; and this unwillingness 
cannot he lessened if it should appear that they will be placed in 
frequent and unavoidable communication with teachers and sircars 
of the male sex and of youthful age, and in some instances with 
the corrupt and vicious of their own sex. To re-assure the minds 
of native parents, native matrons are employed as messengers and 
protectors to conduct the girls to and from school; but it is 
evident that this does not inspire confidence, for, with scarcely 
any exception, it is only children of the very poorest and lowest 
castes that attend the girls' schools, and their attendance is 
avowedly purchased. The backwardness of native parents of 
good caste may be further explained by the fact that the girls' 
schools arc under the sole direction of Missionaries; and the 
case of the Beerbhoom school shows that to combine the 
special object of conversion with the general object of female 
instruction must be fatal to the latter without accomplishing the 
former purpose. These remarks must be understood as strictly 
limited to the schools I have specifically described, and as inap¬ 
plicable even amongst them to those in which the scholars, as in 
the ease of female orphans, are under the constant, direct, and 
immediate superintendence of their Missionary instructors. In 
such cases the object and the means are equally deserving of 
Unqualified approval; but it must be obvious that female instruc¬ 
tion can never in this way become general. 


SECTION XIII 

Population. 


The preceding sections contain the substance of the informa¬ 
tion collected respecting the state of school-instruction ; and the 
state of domestic and adult instruction remains to be shown. A 
census of the population within the limits to which this part of 
the inquiry was confined was found an indispensable preliminary, 
and the results of the census will, therefore, in the first place be 
given. 

Oily of Moorshedabad. 

In the nineteen than as included within the city jurisdiction 
there are 378 mahallaa and villages. The mahalka are the streets, 
quarters, or wards of the city properly so called. The villages 
contain the scattered agricultural population. 

The number of families is 34,754, averaging 93*4 families to 
each mahalla or village. The number of Hindu families is 24,094, 
ol Musalman families 10,647, and of Native Christian families 18. 
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Softool-going population of Moorshedabad city. 


The number of persona is ) 24 ,804, ot whom 8f,050 are 
Hindus, 40,709 are Mu&lmans, and 45 are Native Christian* ; 
averaging ‘3*501 persons to each of the total number of families, 
8 488 to each Hindu family 3*828 to each Musnlunau family, and 
3*461 to each Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus to MunalmanB ami Christians is as 100 to 43*4. In the 
enumeration both of families and persons, the native oldiers 
cantoned at Berhampore, and Europeans, whether public func¬ 
tionaries civil and military or private individuals, have been 
omitted. 


The number of males of all ages is 62,51$), an 1 of females 
of all ages 62,285, giving a proportion of 10U males to 99*0 
females. In the enumeration of males, eixty-three eunuchs, stated 
to be of Abyssinian birth and belonging to the household of tho 
Nawab of Moorshedabud, have been included. 


The number of males above fourteen years of age is 48,670, 
and of females of tho same age 51,148, giving a proportion of 100 
males to 109*5 females above fourteen years. 


The number of males between fourteen and five years of age 
is 9,539, and of females of the same age 5,553, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 58*2 females between fourteen and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 6,810, and of 
females of the same ago 5,584, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to 88*4 females below five. 


The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of age, is 97,818, and the number of persons, male and 
female, below five, is 11,894, amounting together to 109,712 ; the 
number of persons, male and female, hot ween fourteen and five years 
of age, is 15,092 ; and the proportion of the population above 
fourteen and below five to the population between fourteen and five 
is as 100 to 18*7. 


District of Moorshodabad. 

Of the eighteen Mofussil thanas of this district the one select¬ 
ed for investigation was the Daulatbazar thana which was fouud 
to contain 183 towns and villages. 

* Tho number of families is 12,832, averaging 70*1 families to 
each town or village. The number of Hindu families is 7,058, 
and of Musalman families 5,774. 

The number of persons is 62,037, of whom 38,199 are Hindus, 
and 28,888 are Mimlmaus, averaging 4*834 persot * to each of the 
total number of lamilies, 4*703 to each Hindu family, and 4*994 
to each Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to Musal- 
nuns is as 100 to 86*8. 



School-going population of Moor shoe fob a cl $ lieeMoom district 


The number of males of all ages is SI,560, find of females of 
all ages 30,477, giving a proportion of 100 males to 96-5 females. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age Is 20,£22, 
anrl of females of the same age 82,615, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 111*8 females above fourteen years. 

The number of males between fourteen and five years of age 
is 6,801, and of females of the same age 3,627, giving- a propor¬ 
tion of 100 males to 53-3 females between fourteen and five. 

The number of malos below five years of age is 4,537, and 
of females of the same ago 4,285, giving a proportion of 100 
males to 93*3 females below five. 

The number of persons, male and female, above fourteen 
years of age, is 42,837, and tbe number of persons, male and 
female, below five is 8,773, amounting together to 61,609-; the 
number of persons, male and female, between fourteen and five 
years of age, is 10,428; and the proportion of the population 
above fourteen and below live to the population between fourteen 
aiul five is as 100 to 20*2. 


District of Beerbhoom. 


Of the seventeen thnnas of this district the one selected for 
special investigation was the Nanglia than a which was found to 
contain 267 villages. 

The number of families is 9,117, averaging 37-1 families 
to each village. The number of Hindu families is 7,597, of 
Musalman families 612, of Santhal families 786, and of Dhangar 
families 122. 

The number of persons is 46,416, of whom 38,489 are 
Hindus, 2,977 ure Musalmans, 4,261 are Santhals, and 689 are 
Hhangars, averaging 5-091 persons to each of the total number 
of families, 5-066 to each Hindu family, 4-864 to each Musalman 
family, 5*421 to each Santhal family, and 5*647 to each Dhangar 
family. The proportion of Hindus to tlio aggregate of Musal¬ 
mans, Santhals, and Dhangars is as 100 to £0*5. 

The number of males of all ages is 23,496, and of females 
of all ages 22,920, giving a proportion of 100 males to 97-5 
females. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 14,414, 
and of females of tbe same ago 15,996, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 110 9 females above fourteen. 

The number of males between fourteen and five years of 
ago is 5,487, and of females of the same age 8,442, giving a 
proportion of 101) males to 62-7 females between fourteen and 
live. 
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School-going population of ike Burdwan district 
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The number of males below five is 3,595, and of females 
of the same age 3,482, giving a proportion of 100 males to 
0lj*S females below five. 



The number of persons, male ami female, above fourteen 
yours of age, is 30,410, and the number of persons, male and 
female, below five years of age, is 7,077, amounting together to 
37,437; the number of persons, male and female, between fourteen 
and five years of age, is 8,929; and the proportion of the 
population above fourteen and below live to the population be¬ 
tween fourteen and five is as 10Q to 23*8. 


District of Burdwan. 

Of the thirteen thanas of this district the one selected for 
. special investigation was the Cnlna thana, which was fouud to 
contain 288 town> and villages. 

The number of families is 23,316, averaging 81*06 families 
to each town or village. The number of Hindu families is 19,047, 
of Musalman families 4,287, and of Native Christian families 12. 

The number of persons is 116,425, of whom 93,923 are 
Hindus, 22,459 are Musalmans, and 43 are Native Christians, 
averaging 4*986 persons to each of the total number of families, 
4 935 to each Hindu family, 5*238 to each Musalman family, 
and 3*588 to each Native Christian family. The proportion of 
Hindus to the aggregate of Musalmans and Native Christians 
is as 100 to 23*9. 

The number of males of all aget is 69,844, and of females 
of all ages 56,681, giving a proportion of 100 males to 91*5 
females. 

The number of males above fourteen years of age is 38,974, 
and of females of the same age 42,071, giving a proportion of 
100 males to 107*9 females above fourteen. 

The number of males between 14 and five yearn of age is 
11,834, and of females of the same age 6,842, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 60*8 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 9,536, and of 
females of the same age 7,668, giving a proportion of 100 males to 
80*4 females below five. 

The number of persons, male and female, above 14 years of 
age, is 81,045, and the number of persons, male and female, below 
five, is 17,204, amounting togother to 93,249 ; the number of 
persons, male and female between 14 and five, is 18,176 ; and the 
proportion of the population above 14 and below five to tbo popu¬ 
lation between 14 and five is as 100 to 18*4. 




School-go iug population of South Boh a,' and Tirkoot . 
District of Soul A l)c Aar. 


Of the nine thanas of this district the one selected for special 
investigation was the Jehanabad thaua which was found to contain 
803 towns and villages. 

The number of families is 14,958, averaging 18*6 families to 
each town or village. Tho number of Hindu families is 12,549, 
and of Musalman families 3,404. 

The number of persons is 81,480, of whom 69,515 are Hindus, 
and 11,965 are Musalmans, averaging 5*463 persons to each ot 
tho total number of families, 5*589 to each Hindu family, and 
4*977 to each Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to 
Musalmans is as 100 to 17*2* 

Tho number of males of all ages is 44,386, and of females of 
all ages 37,094, giving a proportion of 100 males to 83*5 females. 

The number of males above 14 years of age is 29,936, and of 
females of the same age 37,637, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to 93*8 females above 14. 

The number of males between 14 and five years of age is 
9,781 and of females of the same ago 5,814, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 59*4 females between 14 and five. 

The number of males below five years of ago is 4,869, and of 
females of the fume age 8,843, giving a proportion of 100 males 
to 78*03 females below five. 


The number of persons, male and female, above 14 years of 
age, is 57,578, and the number of persons, male and female, 
below live, is 8,313, amounting together to 65,885; the number 
of persons, male and female, between 14 and five years of age, is 
15,595 ; and the proportion of the population above 14 and below 
Jive to the population between 14 and five is as 100 to 23*6 , 


District of Tirkoot . 

Of tho 16 thanas of this district the one selected for special 
investigation was the Bhawnra than a, which was found to contain 
402 villages. 

The number of families is 18,143, averaging 82*6 families tq 
each village. The number of Hindu families is 11,948, and of 
Musalman families 1,197. 

The number of persons is 65,812, of whom 59,836 are Hindus, 
and 5,976 are Musalmans, averaging 6*007 persons to each of tho 
total number of families, 5*008 to each Hindu family, and 4*902 
to each Musalman family. The proportion of Hindus to Musal- 
mans is as 100 to 9*9. 
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Hemarhs on the population ceiwict, 



The number of males of all ages is 85,961, and the number of 
females of all ages i 29,851, giving a proportion of 100 male,-* to 
83 female*. 

The number of males above 14 years of ago is 23,224, and 
the number of females of the same age is 21,192, giving a pro¬ 
portion of 100 males to 912 females above 14, 

The number of males between 14 and live years of ago is 
8,868, and the number of females of the same age is 6,041, . 
giving a proportion of 100 males to 60*2 females between 14 and 
five. 

The number of males below five years of age is 4,369, and the 
number of females of the same age is 8,618, giving a proportion 
of 100 males to 82*8 females below five. 

The number of persons male and female, above fourteen years 
of age, is 44,416, and the number of persons, male aud female, 
below five, is 7,987, amounting together to 62,403; the num¬ 
ber of persons, male and female, between fourteen and five, is 
13,409 \ and the proportion of the population above fourteen and 
below five to the populatiou between fourteen and five is as 100 
to 25*5. 

SECTION XIV. 

General Remarks on the Population Returns. 

J First .*—The number of village<s mentioned is the 'number of 
actual settlements of people or assemblages of houses inhabited by 
families at a greater or less distance from similar settlements or as* 
flernblages; and it is different from the number of ftiauzas or villages 
recorded in tlio Magistrate and Collector's office as belonging to the 
respective thanas. It is probable that the latter were all originally 
inhabited villages, but through various causes some of them havo 
ceased to be so, while in other instances the number of inhabited 
villages has increased without any increase in the official enumera¬ 
tion. The difference, therefore, between that enumeration ancj 
tuo asoortaiuod number of inhabited villages occurs in the way 




The average number of families in each milage . 
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both of excess and defect, as will appear from the following com¬ 
parison :-T- 


Thanas. 

Number of villages record¬ 
ed in the Magistrate and 
Collector’s Office. 

Ascertained num¬ 
ber of inhabited 
villages. 

Daulatbazar 

aos 

188 

NaugKa 

%n 

267 

Culna 

328 

288 

Jehanabad 

859 

803 

Bhawava 

840 

402 


Tho ascertained number of inhabited villages in thana Nanglia and 
Bh<noar% is greater, and in tbanas JDaulalbawxr y Ctdna, and Jelmnabad 
1 than the official number of villages. The excess in the two 


former may bo attributed to the extension of cultivation in the Beer- 
bhoom and Tirhoot districts, leading to the gradual formation of new 
villages. The causes of deficiency in the three latter I had not, 
the means of satisfactorily investigating, but I have met with 
individual instances of the abandonment of villages which were 
popularly ascribed to pestilence, with others caused by the encroach¬ 
ments of the neighbouring river, with others that were attributed 
to disagreement with European settlers, and with others that were 
alleged to have arisen from the quarrels of adjoining zemindars 


leading 


to excessive exactions from the cultivators. 

Second. —The average number of families m each village is an 
evidence and measure of a comparatively dense or sparse population. 
The following are the results in the different thanas :— 


Daulatbazar 
Nan glia 
Cnlnfi 
Jehanabad 
Bhawara 


70*1 

37*1 
81 ‘06 
18*6 
32-6 


The extremes are Culna and Jehanabad, the former a populous 
thana of a very populous district, and the latter a thana of a 
district not remarkable for the scantiness, but for the dispersion of 
its population. Intermediate degrees of social aggregation are found 
in the other three thanas. Compared with the other Bengal 
districts Beerbhoom is thinly peopled, but it will be observed that 
the average number of families in each village in thana Nanglia of 
that district, although the lowest of the Bengal averages, is greater, 
than the highest of the Behar averages, tending to show the 
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comparative eparseness of the population throughout Bohar. The 
cause of this and of other effects will probably be found in the 
extreme sub-division of landed property in that province; but 
whatever the cause, the fact is necessary to bo known in framing 
suitable measures for the promotion of general instruction. 

Third. —For the purpose of comparison I subjoin in one view the 
number of persons la each family, taking the different classes of the 
population collectively and separately— 



Average number of persons in 
each family. 

Average number of persons in 
each Hindu family. 

d 

a 

t# 

^<2 
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CJ 0 
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Average number of persons in j 

each Dhangar family. 

| -s £ 

S 11 

?i 

So 

Is 

Is 

o ^ 

ll 

1 g 

City of Moorshedabad 

3*591 

3*488 

3-823 



3-461 

Tbatia Ihmlatbnzar 

4*884 

4*703 

4*994 




Thana Nanglia 

5-091 

6*066 

4*864 

6*421 

5-647 


Tliana Cnlrui. ... 

4*986 

4*931 

5*238 



3-588 

Thana Jeha&atmd 

5*462 

5*539 

4*977 




Thana Bhatvara 

5-007 

5*008 

4-992 





The average number of persons in each family iri the city of 
Moorshedabad is less than the corresponding results in the Mofussil 
thanas of t he respective districts, and one cause of this will be found 
in the fact that the number of traders, shop-keepers, and day- 
laborers who resort to Moorshedabad from the surrounding or 
more distant districts without their families is great. There are 
also three classes of women who have no families, and who are 
found in considerable numbers within the limits of tho city 
jurisdiction, viz., public women; aged women, who reside on the 
banks of tho Bhagarafchi on account of the holiness which its 
waters confer ; and widows. The number of widows is alleged to 
be greater in tho city than in the country, in consequence of the 
greater prevalence of epidemic diseases which are believed by the 
natives to be more fatal to the male than to the female sex. All 
these causes, affecting both the male and female population, 
combine to increase the number of families consisting of one or 
two individuals, and consequently to lessen the general average of 
persons in each family in the city. The live Mofussil thanas 
differ very little from each other,—the lowest average being less 
than a quarter of a unit below, and the highest less than a half 
above five persons in each family which may, therefore, be deemed 
the moan rate. The difference between the Hindu and Musalman 



















ProjporM ft of Hindus to Musalmansof males to females. 




averages is small, and is sometimes in favour of the Hindu and 
sometimes of the Muhammadan division of the population. The 
difference is greatest in the Jehanabad tliana, where it is more 
than half a unit in favour of the Hindus. The Santhal and 
Dhangar averages in the Beerlhoom district are high compared 
with the Hindu and Musalman averages of the same district, 
which may bo accounted for by the more peaceable habits oi the 
former classes and the stronger disposition of relations to live 
together. The number of Native Christian families is so small 
that no conclusion can be founded on the results exhibited. 

Fourth .—The proportion of Hindus to Musalmans and others 
in the different localities is subjoined™ 

In the city of Moorshedabad there aro 100 Hindus to 48*4 Musalmans, 

Jn thana Danlutbazar. 

In thana NaOgUa, 
lu thana Culrm, 

In thana Johamibad, 

In thana Hhawaxa, « , -*» 

These proportions must be considered as strictly limited to the 
localities mentioned, without extending them to the districts ter 
which the respective thanas belong, because the proportions differ 
not only in different districts, but in different thanas of the same 
■'district. The variety of results shows the necessity of a more 
complete and general consus ; apd the only positive conclusion 
possessing any value is that which respects the city of Moorshe¬ 
dabad because it embraces an entire and separate jurisdiction. 
Within that jurisdiction the proportion is as two Hindus to nearly 
one Musaiman, while iu the Daulatbazar thana of the Moorshe¬ 
dabad district the proportion of Musalmans is greater. 

Fifth .—The following aro ihv proportions of wales to females 
in the different localities 


to 86*8 
to 20-5 
to 23*9 
to 17*2 
to ^ 9*9 
strictly 


City of Moorshedabad 
Thana Daulatlmaar 
Nanglia 
„ Culna 
„ J ehanabad 
„ Bhawara 


Proportion of males of all 
ages to females of all 
ages is as 100 to 

Proportion of males above 
14 to females of the 
same age is as 100 to 

Proportion of males be¬ 
tween 14 and five to fe¬ 
males of the same age is 
as 100 to 

Proportion of males below 
five to females of the 
same age is as 100 to 

99-6 

1095 

58-2 

8 8‘4 

965 

111*3 

63-3 

93 3 

975 

110-9 

62-7 

96*8 

945 

1079 

60-3 

80*4 

83-5 

92-3 

59-4 

78*02 

83-0 

91-2 

60-2 

82*8 


















first: 


of time, of a School-going and non~ScAooUgomg age. 
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remark which occurs here respects the obvious difference 
in the first and second columns between the proportions of the 
Bengal and those of the JBohar thanas, I am wholly unable to 
offer any explanation of the difference. The sec >nd remark is the 
great excess of males between 14 and five above females of the 
fame age both in the Bengal and Behar districts, as exhibited in 
the third column. This may,, with some probability, be accounted 
lor by supposing that, from doubt or suspicion of the object of the 
inquiry, the number of females of that, age was often purposely 
diminished either by actual suppression or by transfer to the 
preceding column which, in the Bengal districts especially, contains 
an excessive proportion of females above 14. I am not, however, 
perfectly satisfied with this explanation, for the uniformity of the 
effect in all the districts as well as in the city of Moorshedabad 
seems to require a cause of more uniform operation than mere 
doubt or suspicion. 

Sixth, —The proportion of the numbers above 14 and below 
five, i. e., of those who have not yet attained the age of School 
instruction, and who have passed beyond it, td the number between 
14 and 5, i. c., of those who are of the teachable age, is subjoined — 

^ tbo city of Moorshedabad there are 100 above 14 and below 6 to 13*7 between H and 6. 
In thftna Daulalbazajr, „ to 20-2 „ 

In + liana Nangli.i, „ ,, to 23'8 „ 

In Ilmna Culua, „ „ to 184 „ 

in than a Johanabadt, „ „ to 23*0 „ 

In thana Bbawara, „ „ to 25‘*> „ 

If we could be sure of an approximation to truth in these 
results, the advantage of it would be that we should possess the 
means of comparing the ascertained amount of instruction with 
the ascertained number of those who are of an age to receive it, 
and of proportioning the supply to the wants of society without 
allowing excess in one place or deficiency in another. 

Seventh.*— I have not attempted to estimate the number of 
inhabitants to the square mile , because I had not the means of 
ascertaining the superficial extent of the localities in which a 
census of the population was taken. 

SECTION XV. 


Domestic Instruction. 


The subject of* domestic instruction was noticed in the Second 
Report, to which reference should be made. 

City of Moorshedabad.—ThQ number of families in which 
domestic instruction is given is 216, of which 147 are Hindu and 
69 are Musalman families. The number of children receiving 
domestic instruction h 300, of whom 195 are Hindu and 105 arc 
Musalmnn children. 



The stale of domestic instruction, 


Q 


Thana Davlatbazar .—The number of families in which 
domestic instruction is given is 254, of' which 201 are Hindu and 
53 are Musalmrm families. The number of children receiving 
domestic instruction is 826, of whom 265 are Hindu and 61 are 
Musalman children. 

Th ma Nanglia .—The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 207, of which 197 are Hindu and 10 are 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 285, of whom 267 are Hindu and 18 are Musalman 
children. 

'Thana Gain a .—The number of families in which domestic 
instruction is given is 475, of which 414 are Hindu and 61 are 
Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 676, of whom 595 are Hindu and 81 are Musalman 
children. 


Thana, 

instruction 

Musalman 

instruction 

children. 


Tekambach —-The number of families in which domestic 
is given is 360, of which 295 are Hindu and 65 are 
families. The number of children receiving domestic 
is 539, of whom 435 are Hindu and 104 are Musalman 


Bhawara .—The number of families in which domestic 
is given is 235, of which 223 are Hindu and 12 are 


Thana 
instruction 

Musalman families. The number of children receiving domestic 
instruction is 288, of whom 275 are Hindu and 13 are Musalman 
children. 


SECTION XVI, 

General Remarks on the Statb or Domestic Instruction, 

INCLUDING K V.IEW OF THE AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF In- 
ST RUCTION AMONGST THE ENTIRE JUVENILE POPULATION OF THE 
TEACHABLE AGE. 


First .—'When I was in the Rajshahi district I ascertained the 
numbor of families only in which domestic instruction was given to 
the children, without noting the number of children in each such 
family. In the localities subsequently visited, this omission, it will 
have been seen from the preceding section, was supplied, aud the 
average number of children receiving domestic instruction in each 
family is subjoined — 

City of Moorshedabad 
Thana Daulatbazar 


„ Nanglia 
„ Cnlna 
„ Jehanabatl 
„ Blmvara 


1-388 

1-279 

1-375 

1-423 

1-219 

1-225 






uwtsr/ty 



i 

. Limited extent and capabilities of domestic instruction. 261 


<SL 


L estimated the Bnjshahi average at 1 which is in excess of 
all these averages subsequently ascertained, from which it may be 
interred that the number of children receiving domestic instruc¬ 
tion in that district was probably over-estimated. 

Second ,—The limited extent of domestic instruction will appear 
from a comparison of the number of families, Hindu and Musalman, 



Hindu families. 
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City of Moorsheda¬ 







bad 

24,094 

-147 

28,947 

10,047 

69 

10,578 

Thana Daulatbazar 

7,058 

201 

0,857 

5,774 

53 

5,721 

„ Nangjla .. 

7,597 

197 

7,400 

612 

10 

602 

„ Culna 

19,047 

414 

18,038 

12,254 

4,287 

61 

4,226 

„ Jehannbad.. 

12,549 

295 

2,404 

65 

4,339 

„ Bliawara .. 

1 1 ,946 

223 

11,723 

1,197 

12 

3,185 


number of 


receiving 


Third. —A. comparison 
domestic instruction until the number capable from age of receiving 
it will furnish still more precise data- 


tity of Moorshedabad 
Thana Dan lat bazar 
„ Nanglia 
„ Cuhm 
„ Jchanabad 
,, Bliawara 


Total number of children 
between 14 and five 
years of age, ?\ <?., capa¬ 
ble of receiving domes¬ 
tic instruction. 

Number of children receiv¬ 
ing domestie'instruction. 

Number of children not 
receiving domestic in¬ 
struction. 

15,092 

300 

14,792 

10,428 

326 

10,102 

8,929 

285 

8,644 

18,176 

676 

17,500 

15,595 

589 

15,056 

13,409 

288 

13,121 

























Proportion of imlmcted and u^instruekd population . 


Fourth ,—One other step is necessary to arrive at a definite eonolu- 


sion respecting the number and proportion of the instructed and 
mnmtrncted juvenile population, viz., by adding together the 
■number of children receiving domestic and school instruction, and 
deducting the aggregate from the total number of children of the 
teachable age. The number of children given below as receiving 
school instruction include those who in the city of Moorsbcdabad 
and in the thanas specially mentioned receive instruction whether 
in Bengali, Hindi, Persian, English, orphans or girls* schools, 
and exclude the students in Sanscrit and Arabic schools as being 
generally above 14 yeais of age and belonging to the adult 
population. The students of the Nizam at College in the city of 
Moorshedabad are also considered as belonging to the adult 
population:— 
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dabad 

15,092 

959 

300 

1,259 

13,833 

Thana Daulalbazar 

10,428 

305 

326 

63 1 

9,797 

9i 

Nanglia .. 

8,929 

439 

285 

724: ' 

8,205 

9) 

Oulna 

12,170 

2,243 

676 

2,919 

15,257 

99 

JehanabadL 

15,595 

366 

539 

905 

14,690 

99 

Bbawara .. 

13,409 

JLjJiJ. 1 . 

60 

i&ti 
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348 

13,061 
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The last column of the preceding table expresses, as far as mere 
number and proportion can express, the sum and substance of this 
report. It shows that, in tho Culna thana of the Burdwan district, 
where the amount of instruction is greater than in any other of 
the localities mentioned, of every 100 children of the teachable age, 
16 only receive any kind or degree of instruction, while the re- 
maining 84 are destitute of all kinds and all degrees of it; and 
that, in the Bbawara thana of the Tirhoofc district, where the 
amount of instruction is less than in any other of the localities 
mentioned, of every 100 children of the teachable age, 24 only 
receive any kind or degree of instruction, while the remaining 97^ 
are destitute of all kinds and all degrees of it. The intermediate 






















&h0 Schools, eh*m society of the 


proportions arc? those of thana Jehnnabad in South Behai'and 
than a Paulaf bazar in the Moorshedabad district where there are 
about six children in every 100 who receive some instruction, 
leaving 94 wholly vininstructed; and those of thana Nanglia in the 
Beerbhoom district and the city of Moorshedabad in which there 
are about eight children in every 100 who receive some instruction* 
leaving 92 wholly uninstrueted. While ignorance is so extensive, 
can it be a matter of wonder that poverty is extreme, that industry 
languishes, that crime prevails, and that in the adoption of mea¬ 
sures of public policy* however salutary and ameliorating their 
tendency Goverrnmmt cannot reckon with confidence oil the 
moral support of an intelligent and instructed community? hi 
it possible that a benevolent, a wise, a just. Government oau allow 
this state of things any longer to continue? 


-Ib has beeu already shown that the schools for girls 
are exclusively of European origin; ami I made it an object to 
ascertain in those localities in which a census of the population 
was taken whether the absence of public means of native origin 
for the instruction of girls was to any extent compensated by 
domestic instruction. The result is that, in thauas Nangliu, 
Cuina, Jehanabad, and Bhawara, domestic instruction was not 

in any one instance shared by the girls of those families in 
which the boys enjoyed its benefits, ami that in the city of 
Moorshedabad and in thana Daulatbazar of the Mloorsh dab,ad 
district I found only five and those Musalman fam os, in which 
the daughters received some instruction at home. In one of 
these instances a girl about seven years of age was taught by a 
Kath Molla the formal roachng of the Koran ; in another instance 
two girls, about eight and ten years of age, were taught Persian 
by their father, a Pathan, whose object in instructing his 
daughtersos stated to be to procure a respectable alliance for 
them; am*? < the three remaining families four girls were taught 
mere reading* and writing. This is another feature in the degraded 
condition of native society. The whole of the juvenile female 
population, with exceptions so few that they can scarcely be esti¬ 
mated, are growing up without a single ray of instruction to dawn 
upon their minds. 

iSO&ith .—In the account given of school instruction it has 
been shown, with considerable minuteness, to what classes of 
society, in respect of religion and caste , the children belong; but 
in the account of domestic instruction the only distinction drawn 




SECTION XVII. 


Adult Instruction. 

The state of school-instruction and of domes; ic instruction 
shows the nature and amount of the means employed to instruct 
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the juvenile population. The state of adult instruction will con¬ 
tribute* to show the 1 , effect which is produced by these means on 
the general condition of society. The general condition of society 
in respect of instruction vnay be estimated by the kinds and degrees 
of instruction existing in society and by the number of persons 
possessing each kind and degree. The following results have boon 
obtained in attempting to form this estimate:— 

City of MoonliedahcuL 

In this city the number of adults who have received a learned 
education, and arc engaged in the business of teaching, is 33, of 
whom 24 are Hindus and nine are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have received a-learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 75, of 
whom 58 are Hindus and 17 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned educa¬ 
tion, and. who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain¬ 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writ'ag, is 60, 
of whom 42 are Hindu teachers of Bengali and Hindi schools, two 
are Hindu teachers of English in the Nizamat College, 15 i 
Musalraan teachers of Persian schools, and one is a Musalmau 
teacher of a Bengali school. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 1,767, of whom 4,079 arc Hindus and 688 are Musalmans. 
Of the Hindus, 3,082, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, are acquainted with Bengali accounts, 592 with Hindi 
accounts, 342 with Bengali accounts and Persian, 65 with Bengali 
accounts and English, and eight with Bengali accounts, Persian, and 
English. Of the Musalmans, 192, in addition to a knowledge of 
reading and writing, are acquainted with Bengali accounts,*88 
with Persian, 899 with Bengali accounts and Persian, and nine wit!? 
Bengali accounts, Persian and English. 

There arc five Native Christians who, besides a colloquial know¬ 
ledge of the native vernacular languages, have some knowledge of 
English reading, writing and accounts. 

The number of adults who can merely read and write is 1,700, 
of whom 1,555 :.re Hindus and 145 are Musalmans. One of the 
Hindus is a woman. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 715, of whom 060 are Hindus in eluding two 
women, 53 are Musalmans including three women, and two arc 
Native Christian women. 





236 District of Moonkedabod, dbte of the. .Education of adults) 
District of MoorskedabatL 

In thana Daulatbazar of this district there are no adults who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 13, who 
are all Hindus, 

The number of adults who have not received a learned educa¬ 
tion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain** 
vuents superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, is 25, 
of whom 23 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools and 2 are 
Musalmau teachers of Persian schools. 

The number‘of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor arc engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 555, of whom 501 are Hindus and 54 are Musalmans. 

The number of adults who can merely read aud write is 614, 
of whom 553 are Hindus including one woman, and 61 are 
Musalmans. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 565, of whom 474 are Hindus and 91 are 
Mosalmaas. 


.District of Beer bloom. 

In thana Nanglia of this district the number of adult# who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged iu the business* 
of teaching, is two, who are Hindus. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 12, who are all 
Hindus. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned educa- 
lion, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with attain¬ 
ments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, is 34, 
of whom 30 are Hindu teachers of Bengali schools, 1 a Hindu 
teacher of a Persian school, and three are Musahnan teachers of 
Persian schools. 

The number of adults who have ueither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 352, of whom 335 are Hindus, and 17 are Musaltnanf. 

The number of adults who can merely read and write is 598, of 
whom 586 are Hindus and seven are Musalmans. 
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Bvrdmn District, stote of the Education of fitklk 


The number of adults who can merely decipher writing- or sign 
their names is 620, of whom 601 are Hindus and 10 are Musal- 


rnaDF. 


Diet net of Bnrdwan. 

In than a Cul'na of this district the .number of adults who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
of teaching, is 38, of whom 87 are Hindus and one is a Musahmm. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching, is 90, of 
whom SO are Hindus and 10 are Musalmaus. 

The number of adults who have not received a learned 
etfhcation, and who are engaged in the busiuess of teaching with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing, 
is. 98, of whom 32 are Hindu teachers of 72 Bongali schools; 71 for 
boys and one for girls; nine arc Musalman teachers of six 
Persian, two Bengali, and one English school; and two arc Native 
Christian female teachers of a girls' school. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor arc engaged in the business of teaching, but who 
possess attainments superior to a nacre knowledge of reading and 
writing, are 2,1-24, of whom 2,271 are Hindus and 153 JMusalfiaans, 

The number of adults, who can merely read and write, is 
2,304, of whom 2,115 are Hindus and 189 are Musalmaus. 

The number of adults who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names is 2,350, of whom 2,100 are Hindus and Mi 
Mhsalmans. 

District of South Behar . 

In ihana Jehanabad of this dist rict the number of adults who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in the business 
ol teaching, is six, of whom one is a Hindu and five arc Muaal- 
rnane. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education, 
and who are not engaged in the business of teaching is 19, ol 
.whom nine are Hindus and 10 aro Musalmans, 

- The number of adults who have not received a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the business of teaching with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writing*, 
is 58, of whom 26 are Hindu teachers of Nagri schools ant 1/ are 
Musalman teachers of Persian schools. 

The number of adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching, but n ho 





'PirUol Dhtricl, state of the Education of adult*, 

possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing, is 992, of. whom 72/ are Hindus and 265 are Musal'tnans. 
^.)f the Hindus, 503, in addition to a knowledge of reading and 
writing, are acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 224 with Hindi 
accounts and Persian. Of the Musalmans, two, in addition to a 
knowledge of reading and writing, arc acquainted with Hindi 
accounts, and 263 with Hindi accounts and Persian. 

The number of adults, who can merely read and Write, is 761 
of whom 644 are Hindus and 1.17 Musalmans. 

The number of adults, who can merely decipher wrif/uv or 
smi their names, is 1,004, of whom 927 are Hindus and 77 are 
Musalmans. 


District of ffirhool. ^ 

In thana Bhawara of this district the number of adults who 
have received a learned education, and are engaged in tire business 
of teaching, is seven, who are Hindus. 

The number of adults who have received a learned education 
and who are uot engaged in the business of teaching, is 27 who 
are Hindus. ’ 

The number of adults who have not received a learned 
education, and who are engaged in the business of teachhto with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and writin" 
is six, of whom five are Hindus and one is a Musalmau. 

1 in. number o' adults who have neither received a learned 
education, nor are engaged in the business of teaching but who 
possess attainments superior to a mere knowledge of reading and 
writing is 425, of whom 409 are Hindus and 16 Musalmaas. Of 
the Hindus ala, in addition to a knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing, are acquainted with Hindi accounts, and 34 "with Hindi 
accounts and Persian. Of the Musalmaas, two in addition to a 
knowledge of reading and writing are acquainted with Hindi 
nccjuntSj and l*i with Hindi accounts and Persian, 

The number of adults, who cau morely read aud write, is 303 
of whom 302 are Hindus and one is a Musalmau. 

The number of adults, who can merely decipher writing or 
sign their names, is 205, of whom 202 arc Hindus and three” are- 
Musa! mans. 

SECTION X VIII. 

Genbkai, Bumauks on tub static of Adult Instruction. 

Pint .—The proportion of the instructed to the nuiustructed 
juvenile population has been shown, and it now remains to doduee 




from the preceding details the proportion of the imtrnctcd fa the 
xouinxiracted adult p"pulaf,ion~ 


Proportion of in * traded und ^wneiructed aiiu ’ ts . 289 



City of Moorshedabad. 
Thana t)aulaf bazar .. 


97,818 7,355 90,403 7*5 

42,837 1,772 41,065 4*1 

30.410 1,613 28,797 5*3 

81,045 7,308 73,737 94)1 

67,573 2,835 54,788 4*9 

44.410 1,033 48,383 2*3. 


Nan glia 

Culpa 

Jehaimbad 


„ Bhawara 


The total adult population is the population, mate and female 
above 14 years of age, including the students both of Hindu and 
IMahornedan schools of learning as being generally above that 
age; and the instructed adult population is the total number of 
those who were ascertained to possess any kind or degree of in¬ 
struction from the lowest grade to the highest attainments of 
learning. The resuit is a natural consequence of the degree of 
instruction found to exist amongst the juvenile population, and is 
confirmatory of the proportions given in p. 258. The Cnlna 
thana of the Burdwan district in which the highest proportion of 
juvenile instruction was found is that also in which the highest 
proportion of adult instuction is round, viz., about nine in every 
100, leaving 91 of the adult population wholly uninstracted. The 
Bhawara than i of the Tirhoot district in which the low st proper-. 
/ lion of juvenile instruction was found is that .also iu which the 
lowest proportion of adult instruction is found, viz., two and three- 
tenths in every 100, leaving 97 and seven-tenths of the adult 
population wholly umnstructed. The intermediate proportions 
haver also a correspondence, thana Jehatiabal having a proportion 
of less than live, and thana Daulatbnzar a proportion of more than 
four, in every 100 possessing some kind and degree of instruction, 
leaving about 95 in the former and 96 in the latter wholly uniti* 
structed ; while thana Jtfanglia has a proportion of five and three- 
tenths and the city of Moorshedabad a proportion of 7 \ in every 
101) possessing some instruction, leaving 94 and seven-tomh^ in 
the former and 92$ in the latter wholly uninstructed. Thus in 
the comparison of one locality with another of the state oi adult 
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inidvuction is found to rise and fall with the a|afe of juvenile 
aud although this is what might have been anticipated 
on the most obvious grounds, yet the actual correspondence de¬ 
serves to be distinctly indicated for the sake of the confirmation 
which it gives to the general accuracy of the numerous details and 
calculations by which the conclusion has been established. 

Although this correspondence is shown to exist, so that in 
comparing one locality with another, the pro portion of adult in¬ 
struction rises or falls with the proportion of juvenile ins t ruction, 
yet the proportions are by no means identical Not only are the 
proportions not identical, but; in comparing the proportion of 
juvenile instruction mi one locality, with the proportion of adult 
instruction in the same locality, the former is found to bo uniform*. 

1 y higher. Still further, the excess in the proportion of juvenile 
instruction above that of adult instruction is found much higher in 
the Bengal than in the Behar than as. These results are explained 
and confirmed by the conclusion at which we arrived on in. 
dependent grounds in the early part of this Report, vh , that 
within a comparatively recent period certain classes of the native 
population hitherto excluded by usage from vernacular instruction 
have begun to aspire to its advantages, and that this hitherto unob¬ 
served movement in native society lias taken place to a greater 
extent in Bengal than iu Beliar. Such a movement must ap¬ 
parently have the effect which has been found actually to exist, 
that of increasing the proportion of juvenile instruction as Compared 
with that of adult instruction and of increasing it in a‘higher 
ratio in Bengal than n Beliar. The increase is not so great in the 
city of Moorshedabad as in the Bengal Mo fossil th anas’. 

Second. —In speaking of the total amount of adult instruction 
very different kinds and degrees of instruction are included under 
that general term. The attainments of those, both Hindus and 
Musalmans, who have received a learned education, and who are 
engaged in the. business of teaching, have been already described, 
and the character of the learned who do not tench does not materi¬ 
ally differ except that in general their acquirements are inferior 
and their poverty greater. They are most frequently engaged iu 
the duties of the priesthood, but I met with two Police Darogbfts, 
one of whom had some pretensions to Hindu and the other to 
Mahomedan learning. The degree of instruction possessed by 
those who have not received a learned education, and who are 
engaged in the business of teaching with attainments superior to 
a mere knowledge of reading and writing, will be estimated from 
the account that has been given of the Bengali, Hindi, and 
Persian schools which they conduct. The next class composed of 
t.ho3C who have neither received a learned education nor are en¬ 
gaged in the business of teaching, but ivho possess attainments 
superior .to a mere knowledge of reading and writ ing, includes 



''various Screes of instruction, but it was not easy to d^criminafe 
between them, and no attempt to do so wan made in the districts, 
of Afoorshedabud, Bcerbhoom, and Burdwan. In tk« city of 
Moorsbedabad and in the districts of South Behar and Tirhoot 
such an attempt was made, and the result appears in the account 
oiveu of the state of adult instruction in that city and m the 
Johann bad and Bhawnra thanas of those districts* That result 
is that beyond mere reading and writing*, the instruction of the 
middle classes oi native society extends first and principally to 
Bengali or Hindi accounts, next and to a much less extent to the 
Persian language, and lastly in a very limited degree to the 
English language* I mot with only one person belonging to this 
class who devoted any portion of his attention to the oultiv.uk'n 
of literature. His name is Kaliprasad Mukhopadhyava the 
sherishtadrvr of the Magistrate of Beevbhoom. He is the author 
of a work in Bengali called Rasik Ranjan , describing the loves 
and adventures of Jaya and Jayanti. It is part in pros? unci part 
in verse, and contains about 380 pages. A copy is in my pom-as* 
sion. The two remaining classes are sufficiently described by the 
designations already given to them as those who can merely read 
and write, and those who can niorely decipher writing ’ or i . i 
'heir names. Nine women are found to belong to these two 
classes in the city of Moorshedabad and in than#. Daulathaz tr of 
the Moorsheclabad district. In all the other localities q f wlii- <t 
census was taken no adult females were found to possess even rim 
lowest grade of instruction. 

Third .—A knowledge of the number of instructed adults arid 
of the nature and extent of the instruction they possess furnishes 
the mean' of estimating the amount of instrumentality existin'/ in 
fin five society which, in a greater or less measure, may be made 
available for the improvement and extension of popular education. 
The following table has been constructed with a view to such an 
estimate:— 
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The first column exhibits the number of Bengali or Hindi and 
Persian teachers in the localities whore a census of the population 
was taken; the second, the number of their scholars; and the 
third* the average number of scholars to each teacher. From 
these, it appears that the existing* bodies of teachers in those 
localities arc not sufficientlyeric Joyed, and that the same number 
o (' teachers could in sty net a much larger number of scholars. 
The highest average number of scholars to one teacher is 
hi the Coin a than a of the Burd wan district; and if the other 
averages were raised only as high, a large addition would, bo made 
to th: instructed children of the teachable age without any other 
imdu;mentality than that which is now engaged in the business of 
teaching. 

The fourth column contains the number of those adults who 
have neither received a learned education nor are engaged in the, 
business of teaching but who possess attainments superior to a 
'neve knowledge of reading and writing, constituting* the most 
cultivated portion of the middle class of native society from which 
instruments must chiefly he drawn for the improvement of that 
elfvbs and of the classes below it. The fifth column exhibits from 
the table contained in page 110 the number of children of the 
teachable age, i. <?,, between I t and five years, who receive neither 
domestic nor school instruction, constituting* the class which heeds 
tba instruction that the preceding class is qualified to bestow. 
The sixth column shows the average number of children of the 
teachable age without instruction to each of the instructed adults 
capable of but not actually engaged in teaching, showing that if 
the whole number of nmnetructed children were distributed among 
the instructed adults for the purpose of being taught, the number 
of the latter, particularly in the city of Moorshcdabacl and in the 
CuIum than a of the Burdwan district, would bo far more than 
sufficient to teach them all. Thi* is on the supposition that the 
entire number of instructed adults could be spared from the other 
purposes of civil life to be employed solely irt the business of 
teaching, but tins supposition is as unnecessary as it is inadmissible, 
hmvo especially in the two localities mentioned it is obvious that 
there would be a large surplus of instrumentality for the object 
required. The only locality oi those enumerated in which there 
would apparently bo no such surplus is the Bhawara thana of the , 
Tirhoot district when* the number of instructed adults would, in . 
the present state of things, even if they did nothing else, be barely 
sufficient to teach the children who are destitute of instruction. 

According to these views the teachers of common Schools, and 
those who in native society possess analogous qualifications, aro 
the classes from which instruments must chiefly be drawn to 
promote general education, but these classes in their present state 



al work in increasing agencies. 


juti - ' not bo deemed to represent the permanent amount of intellec¬ 
tual and moral instrumentality. For, first, the influences uo»v anting 
upon native society have a tendency to raise the qualifications of 
those two classes. The very lowest and most degraded and hither¬ 
to wholly uninstmeted classes have begun, as has been shown, to 
move upward into the class receiving the instruction of common 
schools. This will have the double effect of stimulating tho class 
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immediately above them co rise still higher iu the scale of acquire¬ 
ment, and with.the increased demand for instruction of increasing 


the emoluments of 
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f teachers, anrl thereby inducing more competent 
persons to engage iu the business of teaching. Even, therefore if 
the number of teachers and taught, instructed and uninstracted, 
■should maintain the same proportions, still there will Vo ».n 
increased amount of moral means in the higher range of qualifica¬ 
tions which those classes arc now acquiring. 


But, second, by the very supposition, the same influences that 
arc carrying the instructed classes forward in the race of improve¬ 
ment will also increase the number of tho individuals composing 
thorn and their proportion to the uriiustruoted classes. Thu 
conclusion docs not rest upon questionable grounds. It has been 
shown that the proportion of juvenile instruction is urnfo rdy 
higher and in some of the localities much higher than the propor¬ 
tion of adult instruction, and it follows that, when the present 
generation of learners shall become of mature age* the proportion 
of adult instruction will be found much higher and consequently 
the amount of moral instrumentality existing in society greater 
than it now is. Every individual who passes from tho class of the 
uninstructed Vo that of the instructed both lessens the proportion 
of tho forau?r and increases that of the latter—both deepens tho 
number to be instructed and increases the number of those who may 
be employed for the instruction of that lesser number. And the 
probabilities arc great that a large number both of those who 
belong to the instructed class * and of those who pass from the 
inferior to’the higher grades of instruction would, with very little 
encouragement, be induced to engage in the instruction of othoi.s, 
P>r in proceeding from one district or from one part of a district to 
another, next to (he general poverty-find ignorance, few facts 
strike the mind more forcibly than thoVurnber of those who, with 
attainments superior to a mere knowledge of leading and writing, 
arc in search of employment and without any regular means of 
subsistence. 


Again, third, it is not only from below, from tho umnsimefed 
classes o* from those who possess at present the inferior grades of 
instruction but from above also, from the classes of the learned, 
that additional instruments will be obtained for the extension 
of popular education. There can be no doubt that the habits 
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and prejudices of the learned make them, if not hostile,, cov- 
tamly uuhftereufc, in most instances, to the spread of education 
am. .ig the body of the people, but with gout lo ami prudent 
handling those habit? and prejudices may be easily modified, I 
have met with individuals among the learned who, from bene¬ 
volent motives, appeared anxious to do every thiug in their power 
to promote the instruction of their countrymen, and with nu¬ 
merous individuals who evidently wanted no other motive than 
their own hit crest to make them willing agents in the same 
im lertnking. These individuals were found in that class of 
the learned which is engaged in the business of teaching; and 
those of the learned who do not teach are in general so poor that 
I can have little doubt most of them would readily co-operate 
in any measures in which their assistance should be made 
advantageous to themselves. We have no right to expect that 
tneu in the gripe of poverty will appreciate the advantages to 
Society and to Government which dictate to us the duty of promo¬ 
ting getter#! education. They must perceive and feel that their 
own individual interests are promoted, and then their aid will not 
be withheld. 


SECTION XIX. 


Tu' ST AT# Of ClMVUS VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH THE STATU OP 

Instruction. 

The state of crime viewed in connection with the state of 
instruction is a subject of great interest, but it is one on which all 
the means necessary to form u sound judgment have not yet been 
obtained. The records of crime have not been framed with a view 
to derive from them data to determine the effects of instruction, 
and what I attempt under this head is rather to point to the im¬ 
portance of this 1 ranch of the inquiry than to found conclusions on 
the facts which I have collected, although at the same time it will 
bo seen that the conclusions which those facts suggest and sup¬ 
port are not unimportant. I have been favoured with permission 
to examine the half-yearly returns made to Government in the 
Judicial Department relating to crime in the localities of which 
an educational survey has been made, and from that source T 
subjoin flic following abstract statement of crimes ascertained by 
the Felice Officers or otherwise to have been committed within the 
city and district of M oorshedabad, add the districts of Beorbhoom, 
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mhr.m, Sonfh Bduu, md Tirtwot iu the six year®Ibeginninj? 
with IbiO itxvj ending with 1831 .— 
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The official returns are made twice every year, embracing the 
period from January to Juno and from July to December, and the 
above table is merely an abstract of the returns for the six years 
18£9-84i. I at first intended to include a period, of ten years in 
the table, but I found, on examination, that the returns for the two 
years preceding 1 8:29 were imperfect, and those for the two years 
following 1.834 were framed on a different model, both circum¬ 
stances preventing* that strict comparison which I was desirous of 
making* and X therefore limited my attention to the six years for 
which the returns were complete and nearly uniform. 

The relation of crime and instruction to each other may be 
ascertained by classifying all persons convicted of, the same crime 
According to the hind and amount of instruction they have received. 
The returns of crime would thus exhibit whether the criminals 
were entirely destitute of instruction; whether they could barely 
decipher writing or ugn their names; whether they could merely, 
read and write; whether they possessed attainments superior to 
mere reading and Writing, including, moral as well as intellectual 
instruction; whether they had received a learned education; and 
in each ease whether it was a first or a second conviction; and 
what was the ago and sex of the convict. It is only such returns 
that can enable us to judge satisfactorily of the effect of the 
different kinds and degrees of instruction upon the increase, dimi¬ 
nution, or modification of crime, and of the consequent obligation 
on this ground imposed on the governing authority in a State to 
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give to 


it# subjects any particular kind or degree of instruction or 
tv> withhold it altogether, Such returns are received by the 
Go vein moat of France from its judicial officers., and it is worthy 
of the consideratiou of the British Indian Government whether 
with tho above object the returns of crime* in this country should 
bo made to include tho information which I have indicated. 


In tho absence of this detailed information we must look at 
crime and criminals collectively; not at the amount and degree of 
restraining influence? imposed by education on the individual, but 
ni the number of criminals in the mass and the different kinds of 
crime of which hey have been convicted as compared with tho 
amount or proportion of instruction previously ascertained to exist 
in ociety within the same local limits. Tho preceding abstract 
Statement of crimes committed in five different districts during 
a period of six years affords tho meana of making this comparison 
which is attempted in tho following table:— 
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The statement of the population of tho four last mentioned 
di d riots is derived from Mr. Sbuke&poar’s Police Report of 1821 to 
which 1 have had an opportunity of referring in the Judicial 
Department, and that of the city and district of M'oorshedabad is 
the result of a census made by Mr, llathorn in 1829. The pro¬ 
portion of the population above 14 years of ago to the population 
below that age has been calculated from the population 
returns contained iii Section XIII. of this Report, and the 
estimate of the population above 14 is founded on the proportion 
ascertained by actual census to prevail in one entire thana of 
each district, and now assumed to prevail in all the thauas of the 
same district for the purpose of obtaining an approximation to the 
total adult population. It was necessary to obtain this approxi¬ 
mation, first, because the aggregate number of crimes can be 
correctly compared, not with the total population of the district. 
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butwith the population which by reason of ago limy be m sun - )eel 
to be capable of committing’ crime ; and, second, because the 
proportion of instruction possessed by the population above 14* 
can be correctly compared only with the proportion of crime o ven- 
milted by the population of the same age. The conclusion .to 
which this comparison or rather contrast conducts is most curious 
ami interesting, and is, the more so to me because it is wholly un¬ 
expected. It will be seen from the table that, in the district of 
Bmdvvjm, where the proportion of instruction is highest, there the 
proportion of crime is lowest ; and in the district of Tirhool. 
where tin proportion of iustriibnor* is lowest there the proportion 
of crime is highest. The intermediate proportions have the same 
correspondence. Id South Behar, where instruction is double in 
amount of what It is in Tirboot, crime is oniy one-half of what it 
is in the same district, In Beerbhoom the proportion of instruc¬ 
tion is a little higher than in South Behar, and the proportion oi 
crime a little lower ; and In the city and district of Moors he diabad 
where instruction rises still a little higher, there crime falls to a 
j»1 ill lower proportion. I have said that this conclusion was un¬ 
expected, for although I had no doubt of the general salutary 
effect, of education, yet I saw little in the native institutions and 
in the systems of native instruction from which to infer that they 
exercised a very decided moral influence on the community, and I 
therefore did not anticipate that the stat/ of education would have 
any observable or striking relation to the state of crime. It, is 
impossible, however, to resist the conclusion from the preceding 
data that the relation is most intimate, and that even the native 
systems of instruction, however crude, imperfect, and desultory, 
most materially contribute to diminish the number of offences 
against the laws and to maintain the peace and good order of 
society. 

If wo pass from the consideration of crime in the aggregate to 
the particular crimes enumerated in the tabic at pp. 240 and 246, 
other inferences will be suggested illustrating the relation of 
instruction to crime, although the conclusions to be drawn Are not 
very definite in consequence of the form itx which the returns have 
been mn.de, crimes against the person and crimes against property 
not being in all cases distinguished. Taking, however, the returns 
as they stand, we find that in Tirhoot, where instruction is lowest, 
(lacoity or gang robbery was almost wholly unknown during the. 
six years in.question, and that it prevailed in an increasing degree 
in South Behar, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and Moorshedabad in too 
order in which those districts arc now mentioned. Thus,therefore, 
the description of crime ordinarily attended with the greatest 
violence to the person is apparently neither promoted by ig¬ 
norance nor checked by education. Highway robbery prevailed 
during the period under consideration more in ‘loath Behar than 
in any of the otter districts ; but it is when we look at the 
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record* of burglary, cattlo-sfce&ling, theft, atvl affrays that we 
perceive the excess of crime in the less instructed districts of 
Bebaras compared with the better instructed districts of Bengal. 
Cases of homicide, assault, and wounding, are also much in excess 
in the Tirhoot district. Forgery deserves special attention. This 
is a description of crime which with much seeming probability has 
been usually supposed to be facilitated and increased by education > 
but we find that, in the three Bengal districts during a period 
of six years, there were only three convictions ior forgery, while in 
the two Behar districts daring the same period not fewer than 
nineteen occurred. The comparative prevalence of iorgery m the 
less instructed, and of gang robbery in the more instructed 
districts shows the necessity of more extended and precise m* 
vestigation into the connection between instruction and crime. 

I have not attempted to show the increase or diminution ^ of 
crime from year to year iu the different localities, because that 
would have no relation to the state of instruction unless it could 
a h > l,e shown that education had advanced or retrograded during 
t he same periods and in the same localities for which no data 
at present exist. The future inquirer into the stafcmt.es of 
education in this country will derive some aid m this branch ol 
hie investigation from the results recorded in this Report. 


SECTION XX. 


Concluding Remarks. 


The preceding Sections embrace all the most important 
information I have collected respecting the state of education, 
omitting many details which might have embarrassed the attention 
of the reader and lessened the distinctness of his impres¬ 
sions. For the same reason I abstain at present from 
enteriug on the results of a census of castes and occupa¬ 
tion • which was included in the census of the population, on 
the state of native medical practice, in the extent to which the 
most remarkable diseases prevail, and on the peculiar institutions 
and practices of the respective districts—all illustrative ot the 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition of the people, but only 
indirectly connected with the amount and means of general 
instruction. 

The information now placod upon record in this ar* 1 the 
preceding Report may be summed up in a very few words. By 
means of a census of the population, the amount of domestic and 
adult instruction has been ascertained in the city of Moorshedabad 
and in one thana or police sub-division of the districts of Rajflhahi, 
Moorshedabad, Bceerbhoom, Burdwan, South Behar, and Tirhoot 
respectively; and by means ot educational survey, the state of 
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school instruction has -beers ascertained in the City of Mcvrshodabad 
in one thana or police sub-division of the districts of Jftajshahi and 
Moorshedabad in the entire districts of Beerbhoom, Burdwan, 
South Behar, aud Tirhoot, and, with the aid of Mr; Malet, m 
the entire district of Midnapere. 

In so extensive a country, inhabited by so numerous a population, 
it would have been impossible, without far more ample means than 
were placed at my command, to extend [he inquiry over the whole 
without exception, and to exhaust the subject, so as to leave nothing 
unexamined and unknown. The investigation therefore, with the 
distinct contemplation of this impossibility, has been conducted on 
the principle of learning something with precision arid certainty; 
of causing the information thus acquired to embrace such an 
extent of space, such an amount of population, and such a diversity of 
conditions and circumstances as would afford the grounds of legiti¬ 
mate inference; and consequently of inferring from the known 
the unknown, from what is certain that which is doubtful. 
Accordingly from the state of domestic and adult instruction 
ascertained in one large city and in one thana of each district, X 
infer the same or a similar state of domestic and adult instruction 
in all the thanas of the same districts. The population of which 
an actual census has been taken to afford the basis of such an 
inference is 602,270, and the additional population to which the 
inference is made to extend is 7,332,500, together amounting to 
8,124,770. In like manner, from the state of school instruction 
ascertained in one large city, in two thanas of two different 
districts, and in five entire districts, I infer the same or a similar 
state of school instruction in all the remaining districts of 
Bengal and Behar. The population of which an educational 
survey has been made to afford the basis of such an inference is 
7,789,152, and the estimated additional population to which the 
inference is made to extend is 27,671,250 together amounting to 
35,460,402. There is no reason to suppose that the state of 
domestic and adult instruction differs materially in the thanas in 
which that branch of the inquiry v/as carried on from its state in 
those to which it was not extended; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the state of school instruction diffiers materially in 
the districts in which it was investigated from its state in those 
which the investigation did not embrace. There is probably no 
district in Bengal and Behar in which the amount and proportion 
of juvenile and adult instruction are so high as in Burdwan or so 
low as in Tirhoot, and we may thus assume without much danger 
of error that we have ascertained both the highest and the lowest 
existing standard of intruotion in those two provinces. Actually 
the state of instruction of nearly eight millions of its subject is 
before the Government with a degree of minuteness which, even 
if it should fatigue, may give some assurance of an approach to 
accuracy, and exhibiting an amount of ignorance which demands 
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the adoption of practical measures for its diminution. Virtually, 
the state of instruction of more than thirty-five millions of its 
subjects is before Government, that, portion of the Indian popula¬ 
tion which has lived longest under British rule, and which should 
be prepared or preparing to appreciate and enjoy its highest privi¬ 
leges I trust that the expense which Government has incurred 
in collecting this information will not be in vain, and that the 
hopes which have grown up in the minds of the people in the 
progress of the inquiry will not be disappointed* 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

Consideration of tii s means adapted to tub improvement and 

EXTENSION OF PviiLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL AND RlQEAR, 

The instructions which I have received from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction stated that the inquiry which I 
have row completed was instituted u with a view to ulterior 
measures;” and I was expressly directed to report on u tb pos- 
; ibility and means of raising the character and enlarging the 
useful ness of any single institution or of a whole class.” In 
conformity with these views and instructions, in the Second 
Report, besides reporting on the state of education in the Nattore 
thana of the Rajshahi district, I brought to the special notice of 
the Committee the condition of tbo English school at Rampoor 
Bauleah in the Bauleah thaha, and of the Mahometan College at 
Kusbeh Bagha in the Bilmariya thana ; but I abstained from 
recommending any plans or measures for the improvement of 
whole classes of institutions until I should possess greater leisure 
. and opportunities of more extended observation and experience. I 
however expressed the opinion that, as far as my information then 
enabled me to judge, existing ratine institutions from the highest 
to the lowest, of all kinds and classes, were the fittest means to 
be employed for raising and improving the character of the 
people—tint to employ those institutions for such a purpose would 
be “ the simplest, the safest, the most popular, the most economi¬ 
cal, and the most effectual plan for giving that stimulus to the 
native mind which it needs on the subject of education, and for 
eliciting the exertions of the natives themselves for their own 
improvement, without which all other means must he unavailing ” 
.Subsequent consideration has confirmed me in this view ; and, 
after noticing other plans which have been suggested or adopted, 
I shall proceed to illustrate it in detail and to explain the means 
that may be employed in order to carry it into effect. 

SECTION I. 

Preliminary Considerations. 

The object of this Section is to notice the most feasible of 
those plans for the promotion of geuerai education which appear to 
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me ou consideration to be unsuited to the circumstances of this 
country and to the character of the people. 

The first step to a sound judgment on the whole of this subject 
is to consider what features should characterize a plan likely to be 
attended with success. It will probably be admitted that any 
scheme for the promotion of public instruction should be simple in 
its details and thereby easy of execution ; cheap and thereby 
capable of extensive or general application; not alarming to the 
prejudices of the people but. calculated on the contrary to create 
and elicit, good feelings towards their rulers j not tending to 
supersede or repress set/'-exerlion, but rather to stimulate aud 
encourage it, and at the same time giving Government the lead in 
the adoptiou and direction of measures for the future moulding 
and development of the native character, native society, and native 
institutions. 

The simplest form in which Government influence could he 
employed for this object is that of mere recommendation, and in 
Conversing with natives on the means of infusing fresh vigour 
into their institutions of education, they have sometimes expressed 
the opinion, that a mere intimation of the pleasure of Government 
and of the satisfaction with which it regards such efforts, would be 
sufficient to cause schools to spring up and revive in all directions. 
This opinion was most probably meant in a sense very different 
from that conveyed by the terms in which it was expressed. The 
object of Government in adopting such a course would, be to avoid 
interfering or dictating in a matter like education which may 
be deemod to belong to domestic and social regulation; but the 
adoption of such a course would be, and would be understood to bo, 
the very interference aud dictation which it is sought to avoid. Tiro 
people In general aro unable to appreciate such a procedure on the 
part of Government. They would neither understand the language 
employed nor the motives that dictate it. They would either 
suppose that there is some secret intention to entrap them into 
disobedience, or giving full credence to the assurance that no 
authority is to be employed to enforce the recommendation, it 
would bo neglected. In either case Government and the people 
would be placed in. a false relative position. 

The people of this country in their present condition cannot 
understand any other language than that of command proceeding 
from Government. They do not perceive the possibility of their 
standing in any other relation to their rulers than iu that which 
requires obedience. I had frequent illustrations of this in my own 
experience during the progress of my inquiries. Before seeing mo, 
the mere announcement of my oxpectcd arrival was sufficient to 
inspire awe into the minds of tbo inhabitants of a village, and a 
simple request that they would give me such and snch information 
respecting their village was not regarded as a request with which 
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they migl t might not comply according to their own sense of 
importance of the object, but usually as an order which it would 
be folly aud madness to thwart or resist. They admitted the im¬ 
portance and utility of the object when it was explained to them, 
but it was not because of its importance and utility that they gave 
the information required, but because submission to authority is the 
confirmed habit of the people. Appearing among them instructed 
and authorized by Government to inquire into the state of native 
education they could regard me iti no other light than as one whom 
it would bo illegal to disobey. In such circumstances all that 
could be done was to make my request and direct my agents to 
seek for information, after a full explanation afforded in the least 
offensive manner in order that the people might do heartily what 
they would otherwise have for the most part done coldly and 
slavishly. The unauthoritative modes of address thus adopted led 
on several occasions to an inquiry in return from them whether 1 was 
acting only on my private authority or was really empowered by 
Government to conduct such an investigation. I of course assured 
them that I was fully authorized as the perwanahs addressed by the 
Magistrate to his Darogahs and others showed, but that I had Lecu 
expressly directed, in deference to their feelings and to avoid the 
possibility of offence, to collect only such information as they 
themselves might, after proper explanations, voluntarily furnish. 
The adoption of such a style of address by a Government func¬ 
tionary was apparently new to thorn and scarcely intelligible. 


The truth appears to bo that they arc so completely bowed 
clown by tge# of foregin rule that they have lost not only the 
capacity and the desire, but the very idea, of self-government in 
matters regarding which the authority of the state is directly or 
indirectly interposed. They have no conception of government as 
the mere organ of law and its sanctions. They view it simply as 
an instrument of power whose behests are absolute, indisputable, 
and wholly independent of the voluntary eo-operation of the 
individual members of the community. We have thus a Govern¬ 
ment which desires to rule by law, and a people that wills to be 
ruled by power. Mere power unsupported by the moral co-operation 
of the community is weaker than law would be with that co-operation 
but to call the latter forth must be one of the objects and effects of 
education by embodying with native public opinion the conviction 
that the interest of the state and its subjects are the same. It 
follows that, in devising means to produce that conviction, we must 
not assume that it already exists, aud that the people will, at the 
mere recommendation of government, understood as such, adopt 
measures even for their own advantage, or that they will under¬ 
stand a recommendation from such a souroo iu any other way thau 
as a command. 
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The chief exception to tie general snbmfesivenes? to every 
person or thing bearing the form or semblance of public authority 
regards the subject of religion in which they do not discov r the 
slightest disposition to recognize the right of Government to 
interfere. On the contrary, joined to an exemplary tolerance of 
differences in creed and practice, there is a jealousy of any 
appearance of such authoritative interference. I had frequent 
occasions to remove from the minds of the learned and religious 
classes the fears they entertained on this point; and I have reason 
to believe that the occasional instances of opposition or distrust 
that occurred to me in which no opportunity of explanation was 
afforded originated from the same cause. 

The next form in which Government influence may be 
conceived to be employed for the promotion of education is by 
making it compulsory , and enacting* that every village should have 
a school. I hope the time will coino when every village shall have 
a school, but the period has not yet arrived when this obligation 
can be enforced. Such a law, direct and intelligible, would be 
preferable to a mere recommendation which might be understood 
i i a double sense, but it would be premature. It would bo 
ordering the people to do what they are too poor and too ignorant 
th do Willingly or well, if at all. It would be neither to follow 
nor to lead but to run counter to native public opinion. Those 
who in respect of caste or wealth constitute the higher classes do 
not need any such coercive means to induce them to instruct their 
children, Those who in respect of caste may be called the middle 
classes are convinced of the advantages of education, but they are 
in general poor and many of them would feel such a measure to be 
severe and oppressive. The lower classes consisting* both of Hindus 
and Musalmans and of numerous sub-divisions and varieties 
of caste and occupation greatly exceed the others in number, 
and they arc for the most part by general consent consigned to 
ignorance. In many villages they are the sole, in others the 
mott numerous inhabitants, and such a compulsory law as I 
have supposed would bo received with universal astonishment and 
dismay—with dismay by themselves and with astoinshment if not 
derision by the superior classes. A national system of education 
will necessarily have chiefly in view the most numerous classes of 
the population, but in their present state of moral and social 
preparation we can approach them only by slow and almost 
imperceptible steps. We can effectually raise thorn only by aiding 
their voluntary efforts to rise; aud at present the prejudice 
against their instruction is nearly as strong’ and as general 
in their own minds as in the minds of others. In the pre¬ 
ceding pages I have shown that it has begun to give way 
in Bengal and Behar; and in the records of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction I find an apt illustration 
both of the existence of the prejudice in the North-Western 
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Provinces and ol the fact that there also it has begun to lose 
ground. Mr. S. M. Botilderson, in an account of the schools 
in the Bareilly Collectorship, dated 29th January 1827, which he 
communicated to the Committee, makes the following state- 
ment :— u A strange instance of narrowmindedness occurs in the 
report of the Huzzoor Tehsil Paishkar from whom the above detail 
is taken. He observes (and the Canoongoes have also signed the 
paper) that, under the former Governments, none but 'Ashrajy viz., 
Brahmans, Rajpoots Bukkals, Kaits, and ivhutrecs among the 
Hindus ; and Sheikhs, Syeds, Moghuls, and Pathans of the 
Mahomeihinu, were permitted to study the sciences or oven to 
learn the Persian language; but that now all scots are learning 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. They, therefore, suggest the aboli¬ 
tion of somo school 5 where the children (of) Ahus, Guddees, &c., 
nre instructed.” The strength and prevalence of the prejudice 
which could dictate such a suggestion will bo understood when it 
is borne in mind that the native officers from whom it proceeded 
had been employed by Mr. Bouldersou to collect information 
respecting the slate of tlio schools in his district with the, no 
doubt, avowed purpose of encouraging education. The feeling 
however against the instruction of tho lower classes, although 
general, is not universal; and the above statements shows that, 
although strong, it is not overpowering. In any plan, therefore, 
that may be adopted what should bo kept in view is to recognize 
no principle of exclusion, to keep the door open by which all 
classes may enter, and to abstain from enforcing what their 
poverty makes them unable and their prejudices unwilling general¬ 
ly to perform. 

Without employing recommendations or enactments that would 
be either futile or vexatious, another mode of applying the Public 
resources for the advancement of education might be by the 
establishment of new schools under the superintendence of paid 
agents of Government, who should introduce improve systems of 
instruction as models for the imitation and guidance of tho general 
body of native teachers. It was with this view that the Chin- 
fcttrah schools were patronized and the Ajmere schools establish¬ 
ed by Government, and it is on the same general plan, although 
with ulterior views to conversion, that most Missionary Schools 
are also conducted. This plan contains a sound anv valuable 
principle inasmuch as it contemplates the practicability and 
importance of influencing the native community generally by 
improving native teachers and native systems of instruction ; but 
the mode in which this principle is applied is liable to objection on 
various grounds. 

Tho first ground of objection is that it has the direct effect 
of producing hostility amongst the class of native teachers, tho 
very men through whom it is hoped to give extension to the 
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improved system of instruction adopted. Every such Govern* 
//lent or Missionary school, when established, displaces one 
or more native schools of the same class and throws out 
ol employment one or more native teachers. If it has not 
i immediate el/eci, their fears at least are excited, and 
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of livelihood should co-operate with us or look with a 
favourable eye on tiie improvements we wish to introduce. It 
appears from the records of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, from which I derived the statements on this 
subject, that this was to some extent the effect produced 
by the Government Chinsurab schools; and in my recent 
journeys I have witnessed the dissensions that have arisen 
m villages by the rivalry of Bengali schools in which 
gratuitous instruction was given by paid agents of benevolent 
Christian societies with Ilenguli schools of native origin from 
which the teachers obtained their subsistence in forms of fees and 
perquisites. Instruction rightly communicated should produce 
peace and good-will; and wo may be sure there is something 
wrong when Luc ofFoet of employing means to oxtend education is 
perceived to be hate aud contention leading even to breaches of 
the public peace. 

Another point of view in which the plan may be deemed 
objectionable is that, to whatever extent it may succeed, it will 
practically take the management of education out of the hands 
ol the people and place it in the hands of the Government super¬ 
intendents. On such a plan school-houses are built, teachers 
appointed and paid, hooks and stationery supplied, instructions and 
superintendence given, all at the expense of Government; and 
without any demand upon parents for exertion, or sacrifice or any 
room being left for their interference or control, their children 
have merely to attend and receive gratuitous instruction. It does 
not appear that this is the way to produce a healthy state of 
feeling on the subject, of education in the native community. If 
Government does every thing for the people, the people will not 
very soon learn to do much for themselves. They will remain 
much longer in a state of pupillage, than if they were encouraged 
to put forth their own energies. Such a course is the more 
objectionable because it is the substitution of a bad for a good 
habit, almost all the common or vernacular education received 
throughout the country being at present paid for. Government 
should do nothing to supersede the exertions of the people for 
thun- own benefit, but should rather endeavour to supply what is 
deficient in the native systems, to improve what is imperfect, 
and to extend to all what is at present confined to a few. 

Again, a general scheme of now schools under public control 
and direction would entail on Government all the details of 
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management, expenditure, instruction, discipline, correspondence, 
&o.; and this superintend efice would either bo adequate or inade¬ 
quate to the purpose. If inadequate, the schools would bo 
inefficient and would servo other ends than those of public instruc¬ 
tion. If adequate, the expense alone would bo a valid objection to 
the plan. The previous table exhibits the total number of children 
Between* It arid five years of age in live tbanas of five different 
districts, aud the average number of such children in each, than a 
is 13,807. The highest average number of scholars taught by 
each teacher, is not quite 35. Suppose each teacher was require 
prec iously to teach double that number, not lesa than £6fi 
teachers will be required to instruct the children of the 
teachable age in one thana. Five rupees per month must be con¬ 
sidered the very lowest rate of allowance for which, under an im¬ 
proved system, the services of a native teacher maybe engaged; and 
thi# very low rate would require an expenditure of 1,830 rupees 
per month, or 15,960 rupees per annum for the teachers of one 
thana, Besides teachers, sohbol-houses rauut be built and kept in 
repair, and hooks and stationery provided. At least one superin¬ 
tendent or inspector would also be required for such a number of 
schools, teachers, and scholars; and this apparatus and expenditure 
would, after all, furnish only the humblest grades of instruction to 
the teachable population of one thana. The number of titan as in 
rt district varies from nine or ten to sixteen or seven toon, and 
sometimes extends even to a larger number; and the number of 
districts in the Bengal Presidency alone amounts to about sixty- 
six, with a constant tendency to increase by sub-division. On the 
plan proposed all the expenses of all these teachers, schools, and 
superintendents in every thana of overv district must be defrayed 
by Government, When the subject of national education shall 
receive the serious consideration of Government, I clo not antici¬ 
pate that its appropriations will be made with A, niggard hand, but 
the plan now considered involves an expenditure too large, and 
promises benefits too inconsiderable aud too much qualified by 
attendant evils, to permit its adoption. 

Instead of beginning with schools for the lower grades of 
native society, a system of Government institutions may he 
advocated that shall provide, in the firm, place, for the higher daises 
on the principle that the tendency of knowledge is to descend, not 
to ascend; and that, with this view, wo should at present seek to 
establish a school at the head-station of every 7, ill ah, afterwards 
pergunnah schools, and last of all village schools, gradually acquir¬ 
ing in the process more numerous and better qualified instruments 
for the diffusion of education. The primary objection to this plan 
is that it overlooks entire systems of native educational institu¬ 
tions, Hindu and Mohammadan, which existed long before our 
rule, aud which continue to exist under our rule, independent of us 
and of our projects, forming and moulding the native character 
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m successive generations. In the face of this palpable fact, tie 
plan assumes that the country is to be indebted to ns for schools, 
teachers, books—every tiling necessary to its moral and intellectual 
improvement, and ‘hat in the prosecution of onr views we are to 
reject all the aide winch the ancient institutions of the country ami 
the actual utt&inment& of the people afford towards their advance* 
merit. W4 have to deal in this country principally with .Hindus 
and Mohammadans, the former one of the earliest civilized nation? 
of the earth, the latter in some of the brightest periods of their 
history distinguished promoters of science; and both, even in their 
present retrograde stages of civilization, still preserving a profound 
Jove and veneration for learning nourished by those very institu¬ 
tions of which I have spoken, and which it would be equally 
improvident on our part and offensive to them to neglect. 

Again, if the maxim that the tendency of knowledge is to 
descend, not to ascend, requires us to have first zillaty, next 
pergunnah, and then village, schools, it follows that we ought not 
to have even zillnh schools till we have provincial colleges, nor 
the latter till wo have national universities, nor these till we have 
a cosmopolitan one. But tins is an application of the maxim 
foreign to its spirit. Improvement begins with the individual 
and extends to the mass, and the individuals who give the stimu¬ 
lus to the mass are doubtless generally found in the upper, that 
h f the thinking, class of society which, especially in this country, 
i* not composed exclusively, nor even principally, of those who are 
the highest in rank, or who possess the greatest wealth. The 
truth of the maxim does not require that the measures adopted 
should have reference first to largo and then to small localities 
in progressive descent. On the contrary, the efficiency of every 
successive higher grade of institution cannot bo secured except 
by drawing instructed pupils from the next lower grade which, 
consequently by the necessity of the case, demands prior attention. 
Children should not go to college to learn the alphabet. To make 
the superstructure lofty and firm, the foundations should bo broad 
and deep; and, thus building from the foundation, all classes of 
institutions and every grade of instruction may bo combined with 
harmonious and salutary effect. 


SECTION II. 

Plan proposed and its application to Tin* 1 , t mprovement and 
EXTENSION OP VERNACULAR. INSTRUCTION. 

The objections that apply to the plans brought under review 
in the preceding Section should at least make me diffident in 
proposing any other for adoption. The considerations I have 
Buggered show that the subject has been viewed in various 



aspects, and in what follows 1 sha.ll endeavour impartially to point 
out the difficulties, as weii as tho advantages, of the measure which, 
ou the whole, I venture to recommend. 


The leading idea, that of employing existing native institu¬ 
tions as the instruments of national education, hss been already 
suggested; and if their adaptation to this purpose had not been so 
much overlooked, it would lmv* seemed surprising that they wore 
not the very first means adopted for its promotion. Their impor¬ 
ts'nee, however, has been recognized, at least in words, by some of 
those who have been most distinguished for their intimate practi¬ 
cal acquaintance with the details of Indian administration. 01 
these, I may cite here, on account of the comprehensive although 
cursory view it presents of the subject, the opirdou expressed 
by Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell in his report of Soptember 22rid 
1809, on the general state of tho Police of Bengal, contained in 
Appendix No. to the fifth Report on East India affairs. At 
tho close of his report Mr. Dowdeswell says — (< I have now 
stated all the measures which suggest themselves to my mind 
for the improvement of the Police, without entering* into minute 
details, or deviating iuto a course which might be thought foreign 
to the subject. I am satisfied that if those measures be adopted 
they will be attended with considerable benefit in the suppression 
of the crimes most injurious to the peace and happiness of society,™ 
an opinion which I express with the greatest confidence, as it i. 
founded on practical experience of the system now recommended 
so far as the existing regulations would permit. I am, at- the same 
time, sensible that a great deal more must be done in order to 
eradicate the seeds of those crimes,-—the real source of the evil 
lies in the corrupt morals of the people. Under these •ircum- 
stanecs, the best laws can only have a partial operation. If we 
would apply a fasting remedy to the evil, we must adopt viea / v oj 
instruction for the different olostes of the community, by which they 
may be restrained, not only from the commission of public 
crimes, but also from acts of immorality by a dread of the 
punishments denounced both in this world and in u future state 
by their respective religious opinions. The task would not, perhaps, 
be so difficult as it may at first sitrlit appear, to be. Some remains 
of the old system of Hindu discipline still exist. The institutions 
of Mohammedanism, of that description are still better known. Both 
might be revived and gradually moulded into a regular system 
of instruction for both those great classes of the community • 
but I pretend not to have formed any digested plan of that nature, 
and at all events it would be foreign, as above noticed, to the im¬ 
mediate object of ray present report” It does not appear what 
institutions Mr. Dowdeswell meant to describe, and confessedly his 
views were general and not very defined. A closer attention will 
sh >w that Hinduism and Muhammadanism have certain institutions 
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peculiar to them as systems of religions faith and practice, and cer¬ 
tain other institutions peculiar to the people professing 1 hose system;-', 
bul forming no part of their religious faith and practice. To attempt 
to interfere 5 with the former would be equally inconsistent with the 
principles and character of a Christian government, and opposed to 
the rights and feelings ot a Hindu and Mohammedan people. 
But. to revive the latter, and gradually to mould them “ into a 
regular system of instruction tor both those great classes ot the 
community,” is the dictate both of sound wisdom and of the most; 
obvious policy. 

The question arises in what manner native institutions may 
tie most effectually employed, with a view to the gradr 1 forma¬ 
tion of a regular system of instruction for the benefit ot all classes 
of the community ; and the answer which, after mature consider¬ 
ation, I am disposed to give is by proposing the establishment- of 
piddle a it/, 'periodical examination* of the teacher* and scholar* of 
(Use institutions and the distribution of rewards to the teachers 
proportioned to their own quodijications and the attainments of 
/heir scholars ,—the examinations to bo conducted, and the rewards 
bestowed, by officers appointed by Government and placed under 
the authority and control of tbe General Cotrnn’ttGe oi lublio 
Instruction. This plan appears adapted to the character of the 
people find to the present condition of native sooiety. Mr. Wyae 
in bis recent work entitled Education Reform, Vol. I. p. 48, re¬ 
markin'' on those dispositions which, in some manner, forth the 
public character, the moral physiognomy, of nations, says—- 
“ This peculiar public character, formed of the aggregate ot private, 
umin acts in a very striking manner upon the character ot the 
individual. But this action is still further affected by the changes 
of tlm times. A period of total quiet, malting from a long con. 
tinned acquiescence iv old institutions, leaves a very different imprint 
upon the national mind from that which is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of a general breaking up of old principles and forms, ancl 
an earnest search after new. In the first instance, an education of 
sthnvhnis becomes necessary, if. is essential to the healthy activity 
of the body politic ; in the second, steadiness, love of order, mutual 
teleration, the sacrifice of private resentments and factious in¬ 
terests to general good, should be the great lessons of national 
education.” At no period in tbe history of a nation can lessons 
of steadiness, love of order, mutual toleration, and the sacrifice ot 
unvote to public good* be deemed inappropriate ; ljjit if any where 
an education of stimulants is necessary to the healthy activity ot 
the t ody politic, it is here where a long continued acquiescence 
in old institutions, and a long continued subjection to absolute 
forms and principles of government have produced and continue 
to perpetuate a universal torpor of the national mind. i ms ecui- 
cation of stimulants I propose to supply on the basis ot native 
institutions, nnu bv means of a system of public and periodical 
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examinations and reward??; and 1 hope Ur show, in conformity ^vi t.li 
the eh; ra'.'t eristics that have boon sketched of a scheme likely to 
be attended with success, that, while tho plan will present incite** 
mente to self-exertion for the purpose of self-improvement, it; wilt 
be equally ample in its details and economical in expenditure, 
tending: to draw forth the kindly affections of the people towards 
the Government, and to put into tho hands of tho Government 
largo powers for tho good of the people. 

Tito first proposed application of the plan is to the improve¬ 
ment and extension of vernacular education; and to the impor¬ 
tance of this branch of public instruction testimony has been at 
different times borne by the highest authorities in the State, Of 
these, 1 shall quote two only in this place. Lord Moira in hi 
M inute on the Judicial Administration of the Presidency of Fort 
William, dated the 2nd October 18 ib, after mentioning certain 
evil ? in the administration of the Government and in the character 
ot the people, goes on to say — i€ In looking for a remedy * 
these evils, the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives 
will necessarily form a prominent feature of any plan which may 
arise from the above suggestions, and I have, therefore, not failed to 
turn my most solicitous attention to tho important object of public 
education. The humble but valuable class of village school-manors 
ckdms the first place in this discussion. These men teach the first 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic for a trifling stipend 
which is within reach of any man's means, and the instruction 
which they are capable of imparting sulftces for the village 
zemindar, the village accountant, and the village shop-keeper. 
A s the public money would be ill-appropriated in merely 
providing gratuitous access to that quantum of education which 
is already attainable, any intervention of Government, either 
by superintendence or by contribution, should he directed to 
the improvement of existing tuition and to the diffusion of it 
to places and persons now out of its reach . Tmprovemeni a t 
diffusion way go hand m hand ; yet the latter is to be considered 
matter of calcuUUion, while the former should be deemed positive/// 
incumbent ” Twenty-two years have elapsed since these wise and 
benevolent views were expressed by one of the ablest and most 
distinguished rulers that British India has possessed, and no ade¬ 
quate means have yet been employed to discharge a duty declared 
to be positively incumbent by introducing improvement into tho 
existing system of tuition practised by tho, humble but valuable 
class of village school-masters, and to extend the improved iu- 
instruction to nersons aud places which the old system do ^ uofc 
reach. We appear to have even retrograded, for not only has 
vernacular instruction been overshadowed and lost sight of by the 
almost exclusive patronage bestowed on a foreign medium of in¬ 
struction, ti e English language, but even some of the principal 
efforts to improve the village schools and school-masters have, with 
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or without reason, boon abandoned. It was, I believe, under Lovd 
Moira’s government that the Ajtnere native schools were establish¬ 
ed and the Chmsuvah native schools patronized by Government, 
but both have proved signal failures, and Government support has 
been withdrawn from them; the £ rand mistake being that new 
schools were formed subject to all the objections that have been 
described in another place, instead of the old schools and school¬ 
masters of the country that enjoyed, and still enjoy, the confidence 
of the people, being employed as the instruments of the desired 
improvements. The only other attempt known to me on this side 
of India to improve the system of vernacular instruction on a 
considerable scale unconnected with religion was that made by the 
Calcutta School Society, which received the special approbation of 
the Court of Directors. In 1825, in confirming the grant of 500 
rupees per mouth which had been made to this Society by the 
Local Government, the Court, made the following remarks:— u The 
Calcutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements 
for giving elementary instruction, an arrangement of still greater 
importance for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. 
Thu* last object we deem xoortky of great encouragement , since it is 
upon the character of the indigenous schools that the education of the 
great mass of the population must ?ilti?nately depend . By training 
up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for tho eventual 
extension of improved education to a portion of the natives of 
India far exceeding that which any elementary instruction • that 
could be immediately bestowed would have any chance of reach¬ 
ing.” The plan of the Calcutta School Society so highly approv¬ 
ed WHS that of stimulating teachers and scholars by public exami¬ 
nations and rewards, and although it was very limited in its 
application, and very imperfect iti its details, the effects upon the 
state of vernacular instruction in Calcutta were for a time highly 
beneficial. Yet the plan has been relinquished, the Society lias 
ceased to exist, and tho donation of Government, confirmed by the 
Court of Directors on tho grounds above stated continues to be 
drawn by the nominal secretary and is now applied to the support 
of an English school and to the gratuitous education of thirty 
students of the Hindu College. It is evident, therefore, that in. 
proposing to lay the foundations of national education by im¬ 
proving and extending tho system of vernacular instruction, 
and to improve and extend that tystem, not by forming new and 
independent schools, but by employing the agency of the long* 
established institutions of the country, I am proposing nothing 
now. It is necessary only that wo should retrace our steps, and, 
taught by past experience, start again from the position we occu¬ 
pied twenty years ago. In 1815 Lord Moira saw tho necessity, 
cither by superintendence or by contribution, of improving and 
diffusing the existing tuition afforded by village school-masters ; 
and in 1825 the Court of Directors, by deeds as welt as by words, 
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^onounoed that upon the character of the indigenous schools the 
education of the great ma:,^ of tue population must ultimately 
depend. These sentiments and opinions arc worthy of the highest 
authorities in the government of a great empire, and they ate 
confirmed by the whole history of civilization. It is deeply to be 
regretted that they have hitherto produced no fruit in this country • 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the time has now arrived to 
give t hem a practical, a systematic, and a general application. 


Assuming the importance of vernacular instruction as the 
very Ibundation-stone of a Bound and salutary system of national 
education, and assuming also that the old and established village 
schools and school-masters, if they can be rendered available and 
qualified, present the most appropriate instruments for gaining a 
ready access to the people and a trustful acceptance of the im¬ 
provements which vve are desirous of introducing and diffusing, it 
remains for me to show with what preliminary arrangem nts, in 
what manner, and to what extent, I would propose to employ their 
agency. 


The first step to be taken is the selection of one or more 
districts in which Government shall authorize the plan to be tried. 
It is desirable that the experiment should bo made simultaneously 
in several districts, for the purpose of comparing the results ob¬ 
tained under different circumstances. The attempt may succeed in 
one district and fail in another, the failure arising from local and 
temporary, and the success from permanent and general, can*. * ; 
and if the experiment was made only in one district, it might bo 
one in which local and temporary causes are in operation leading 
to failure, and thus undeserved disci edit might be entailed upon 
the whole scheme. The number of districts usually included in a 
division subject to a Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit would 
probably afford a just criterion. 


Having fixed upon the districts in which a trial is to bo given 
to the plan, the next step will be to imtUnte m educational 
survey of each district , or a survey of all the institutions of 
education actually found in it to determine tho amount of juvenne 
instruction, and a census of tho population of each district, to 
determine the amount of domestic and adult instruction. With a 
view to the completeness of the results, I would recommend that 
the census of the population should not be limited to one thana in 
each district, but should be co-extensive with the survey of the 
schools. This would undoubtedly entail much additional trouble 
and some additional expense, but it is by such means that he 
interests of humanity, the interests of a future as well as of the 
present age, are promoted. I have shown in the preceding chap be; 
how such investigations have been, and may be, conducted econo¬ 
mically, and, I hope and believe, efficiently and moffeu&ively ; and 
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#5 a moans of* throwing a strong light upon the moral and in¬ 
tellectual condition of native society, I trftt they will be continued, 
pari p<mit 3 with every attempt to extend vernacular instruction. If 
the suggestion*- offered, or to bo offered, in this report possess any 
value, it is derived from those inquiries conducted under the 
authority of Government, without which a whole life's residence hi 
Tmlia v odtd not have given noe the inwrought conviction I now 
poHSc -s of the nuparalled degradation of the native population, and 
the large and unemployed resources existing in the country appli¬ 
cable to the improvement of tbei.* condition and character; and it 
ia only by the unwearied prosecution of such inquiries, and by tho 
detailed publication of their results, that this conviction can bo 
wrought out of the minds of tho actual observers into the minds 
of the community at large, and especially into the minds of tho/o 
members of the community who wield tho powers and direct the 
racasu ea of Government. I long entertained an opinion of the 
importance of such inquiries before l had undertaken, or had any 
prospect of undertaking, such a duty in person, In 1889 or 18o9, 
at the request of Lord William Bentinok, I sent him a Memoran¬ 
dum on the subject of education, in which I pointed out an 
educational survey of the country as an indispensable preliminary 
to every other measure, and four years afterwards the adoption of 
the suggestion showed that tho utility of such a course was ap¬ 
preciated by bis Lordship's Government. Experience has confirmed 
the opinion 1. then expressed, and in perusing the Revenue and 
Judicial Selections during the past year, I have discovered with 
pleasure that the advantage of inquiries into the actual state of 
native education is still further supported by the high authority of 
that truly great and good man Sir Thomas Munro, the late 
Governor of Madras, and by that of the Court of Directors*. The 
importance of this branch of the subject and thi weight due to 
these authorities induce me to embody their views in lull in this 
report from the Selections, Vol. III., page 538, omitting only tho 
tabular form in which Sir Thomas Munro directed the information 
to bo collected :~ 

Extract* Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, 

Dated the 2nd July 1828. 

The President record the following Minute :— 

Minute by Sir Thomas Munro. 

r * Much has been written, both in England and in this 
country; about tho ignorance of the people of India and the means 
of disseminating knowledge among them; but the opinions upon 
this subject are the mere conjectures of individuals, unsupported 
by any authentic documents, and 'differing so widely from cm eh 
other as to he entitled to very little attention. Our power in this 
country, and the nature of its own municipal institutions, have 
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certainly render 3 1 it practicable to collect materials from which a 
judgment might be formed of the state of the mental cultivation of 
the people. We have made geographical and agricultural surveys 
of our provinces ; we have investigated their resources, and en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain their population ; but little or nothing has 
been done to learn the state of education. We have no record to 
show the actual state of education throughout the country. 
Partial inquiries have been made by individuals, but those have 
taken place at distant periods and on a small scale, and no in¬ 
ference cur be drawn from them with regard to the country in 
general. There may be some difficulty in obtaining such a record 
as we want. Some districts will not, but others probably will, 
furnish it; and if wo got it only from two or three it will answer, 
in some degree, for all the re^t. It cannot be expected to bo very 
’ accurate, but it will at least enable us to form an estimate of the 
eta to of instruction among the people. The only record which 
can furnish the information required is a list of the schools in 
which reading and writing are taught in each district, showing 
the number of scholars in each and the caste to which they 
belong. The Collectors should be directed to prepare this docu¬ 
ment according to the form which accompanies this paper. They 
should be desired to state the names of the books generally road 
at the schools ; the time which scholars usually continue at such 
schools; the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars; and 
whether any of the schools are endowed by the public, and, if so, 
the nature and amount of the fund. Where there aro college? or 
other institutions for teaching theology, law, astronomy, &c., an 
account should be given of them. These sciences are usually 
taught privately, without fee or reward, by individuals, to a few 
scholars or disciples ; but there arc also some instance* in which 
the native governments have granted allowances in money and 
land for the maintenance of the teachers. 

i{ In some districts reading and writing are confined almost 
entirely to Brahmans and the mercantile class. In some they extend 
to other classes, and are pretty general among the potails of 
villages and principal ryots. To the women of Brahmans and of 
Hindus in general they are unknown, because the knowledge of 
them is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming the modesty oi the 
sex and lit only for public dancers ; but among the women of the 
4 ILiijbundah and some other tribes of Hindus, who seem to have no 
prejudice of this kind, they are generally taught. The prohibition 
against women learning to read is probably, from various causes, 
much less attended to in some districts than in other?, and it is 
possible that in every district a few females may be found ir 1 ho 
reading schools. A column has been entered for them in the for u 
proposed to bo scut to the collector. The mixed and impure 
castes seldom learn to read ; but ad a few of them do, columns are 
left for them in the form. 




u It is not my intention to recommend any interference 
whatever in the native schools. Every thing of this kind ought 
to be carefully avoided, and the people should be left to manage 
their schools in their own way. All that we ought to do is to 
facilitate the operations of' these schools, by restoring any fan (1b 
that may have been diverted from them, arid perhaps granting 
additional ones where it may appear advisable; but on this 
point we shall Le better, able to judge, when we receive the in¬ 
formation now proposed to bo called for. 

Be nth June 1822. THOMAS MtJNRG ” 

Extract, Revenue Letter, to Four St. Geokcib, 

Dated the 18 fh May 1825. 

; ;i We think great credit is duo to Sir Thomas Munro for 
having originated the idea of this inquiry. We shall be better • 
able when we have seen specimens of the report to judge whether 
the prescribed inquiry is sufficient to bring forth all the useful in¬ 
formation capable of being obtained. The proportion in which the 
great body of the people obtain the knowledge of reading and 
writing, the degree to which the means of obtaining them are placed 
within their reach, the extent to which the branches of knowledge 
esteemed of a higher kind are objects of pursuit and the means of 
instruction in them are afforded, are the most important points, and 
these appear to be fully embraced. The most defective part of t.ho 
information which will thus bo elicited i? likely to be that which 
relate* to the quality of the instruction which the existing 
education affords ; but of this we shall be able to r ’>rrn a uioce 
correct opinion when we see what the reports contain. It was 
proper to caution the collectors against exciting any fears in the 
people that their freedom of choice in matters of education would be 
interfered with, but it would be equally wrong to do any thing to 
mrtjfy them in the absurd opinion that their own rude institutions 
of education arc so perfect as not to admit of improvement. ” 

The four volumes of Revenue and Judicial Selections which I 
have seen, and which arc I believe all that have been published, do 
not contain any reference to the reports made iu conformity with 
Sir Thomas Munro's instructions. The utility of the statistical 
inquiries recommended by that sagacious and experienced states? 
matt, and so explicitly approved by the Honorable Court with a 
distim A view to the improvement to be introduced into the 
existing* rude institutions of education, is still further increased 
when they are regarded as introductory aud auxiliary to a general 
system of popular instruction. The information thus collected is 
highly valuable in itself and for its own sake, for the insight it 
affords and the inferences to which it loads respecting the interior 
structure aud condition of native society ; but the details it 





supplies respecting the number and residence, the character, 
qualifications, and emoluments of iha teachers, and the number, 
the payments, and the attainments of the scholars will eorao into 
constant requisition in the practical conduct of 1 system of popular 
instruction. Nor will the benefit to be deriv 'd stop here, lo‘ 
it is only by previously ascertaining the nature an 1 amount of 
juvenile and adult instruction in a district or in a division thai wo 
can obtain a standard of* comparison with the future con lifcion 
of education in the same district or division after the experiment# 
of a national system shall have boon fully and fairly made. 

A further measure indispensable to the 'Working of the plan is 
the preparation of a small series of useful school- ho< / <v in the lau* 
gaa,ge of the districts in which it is to be carried into ofleet. The en¬ 
tire subject of school-books in the native languages involves so many 
principles and details, both moral and literary, that to do justice 
to it would require a separate and lull report. Ail that I bindl 
attempt in this place is to indicate a few of the loading ideas 
connected with it that bear most directly upon my immediate 
object. 

For the purposes of vernacular instruction in Bengal, school¬ 
books should be prepared in the Bengali language, and for the 
same purposes in Behar in the Hindi language. These two 
languages will bring the instruction within the reach of the whole 
Hindu population of those two provinces and also of the rural 
Musalman population. Hindi school-books will be occasionally 
required in Bengal, Bengali books never in Behar ; and for a 
majority of the Musalman population in some of the principal 
cities mid towns of both provinces, such as Calcutta, Moorshcda- 
bad, and Dacca, Patna, Behar, and Gya, school-book* in Urdu or 
Hinduathani will probably be the most appropriate. For the 
purpose of giving a trial to a system of vernacular instruction in 
the few districts of a commissioner's division Bengali school-books 
only will be required, and a translation of them into English 
should be simultaneously printed and published in order that the 
* members of the Government and the European community 
generally may know the nature and nmouut of the instruction 
proposed to be communicated. 

The question what shall constitute the of 

♦, school-books under a national system of instruction is one on 
which a great diversity of opinion may be expected to prevail ; 
and unless large and catholic views preside over their preparation, 
evil instead of good may be expected to result from the attempt. 
I deem it proper to introduce and fortify my opinions on this 
subject by those of others whose sentiments and reasonings are 
more likely to obtain general assent. 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 2nd October 1815, from which 
I have already had occasion to quote, continuing to speak ot the 
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native system of education, says— <f The general, the sad defect 
of this education is that the inculcation of moral principle forms 
no part of it. This radical want is not imputable tons. The 
necessities of self-defence (for all our extensions of territory have 
been achieved in repelling efforts made for the subversion of our 
power) and our occupation iu securing the new po sessions havo 
allowed ns, till lately f but little leisure to examine deliberately the 
state of the population which wo had been gradually bringing 
beneath our sway. It was already vitiated. The unceasing wars 
^ which had harassed all parts of India left every where their 
invariable effects, a disorganization of that frame-wort of habit 
and opinion which enforces moral conduct and an emancipation of 
all these irregular impulses which revolt at its restraint. The 
village school-masters could not teach that in which they had 
themselves never been instructed, and universal debasement of 
mind, the Constant concomitant, of subjugation to despotic rule, 
left uo chance that an innate sense of equity should in those con¬ 
fined circles suggest the recommendation of principles not thought 
worthy of cultivation by the Government. The remedy for this is 
to furnish the village school-master with little manuals of religious 
sentiments and ethic maxims conveyed in such a shape as may be 
attractive to the scholars, taking care that, while awe and adora¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being are earnestly instilled, no jealousy be 
excited by pointing out any particular creed. The absence of such 
an objection and small pecuniary rewards for zeal occasionally 
administered by the magistrates would induce the school-masters 
to use those compilations readily J* 

The Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone in his report dated 
25th October 1819, on the territories conquered from the t’atahwa 
(Calcutta Edition, p. 74, ro-printed in Revenue and Judicial 
Selections, Vol. IV., p. 187) after describing tho moral 
character of tho people of the Deccan, has the following remarks :—* 
c< I do not perceive any thing that we can do to improve the 
morals of the people except by improving their education. There 
are already school* in all towns and in many villages, but reading 
is confined to Brahmans, Banyans, and such of the agricultural 
clashes as have to do with accounts* I am not sure that our 
establishing free schools would alter tins state of things, audit 
might create a suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It 
would be more practicable and more useful to give a direction to 
the reading of those who do learn, of which the press affords so 
er. -ih the means. Books are scarce and tho common ones probably 
ilUbhosen, but there exist in tho Hindu languages many (ales and 
fables that would bo generally read and that would circulate sound 
rr-orals. There must be religious books tending more directly 
to the same end. If many of these were printed and distributed, 
cheaply or gratuitously,the effect would without doubt be great and 
beneficial, _ It would, however, be indispensable that they should 
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©purely Hindu* We might silently omit all preccp's of ques¬ 
tionable morality, but the* slightest infusion of religious controversy 
would insure the failure of the design. It would bo bettor to cail 
the prejudice of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them, and 
to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger 
than thoso of law. By maintaining and purifying thoir present 
tenets, at the same time that we enlighten their understandings, 
wo shall bring them nearer to that standard of perfection at which 
all concur in desiring that they should arrive; while any attack 
on their faith, if successful, might be expected in theory, as is 
found in practice, to shako their reverence for all religion ami to 
set them free from those useful restraints which even a supersti¬ 
tious doctrine imposes on the passions.'’ Mr. Elphinstone, when 
Governor of Bombay, reiterates the same sentiments in a Minute 
dated. 6th April 1821 (Revenue and Judicial Selections, Vol. III., 
p. 695) on the Revenues and Survey of the Western Ziliuh north 
of the Myh.ee ;—“ In all discussions connected with the means of 
improving the situation of the people, our attention is drawn to 
the amendment of their education. This seems to be nearly in the 
*ame state here as in the Deccan. I should rather think there 
were more schools, but there are no books. The same plan I 
recommend in the Deccan may be adopted here, the circulation 
of cheap editions of such native books of those already popu¬ 
lar as might have a tendency to improvo the morals of the people 
without strengthening their religious prejudices. Passages re¬ 
markable for bigotry or false maxims of morality might bo silently 
omitted, but not a syllable of attack on the religion of the country 
should bo allowed.” 


The late Mr. Shore in his Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. II., 
p. 1, asks—" Is a rational attempt to educate the people of this 
great country to be made? Or aro they to bo allowed to remain in 
their present state of ignorance ? i e. } as far as relates to the 
assistance of their English masters. Is ono great impediment to 
the due administration of justice to bo removed ? Or is it still to 
remain to tho discredit of the British system of legislation ? 
These, I grieve to say, arc tho two real questions into which this 
subject may be resolved. What has been, and what ought to have 
been, the course pursued by the British rulers? Certainly it was 
thoir duty fmt, to have ordained that the language and character 
of the country should be that of the courts of justice; secondly , 
to have established schools, or at least to have encouraged those 
that already existed, for the education of the people in thoir own 
language and character; thirdly, to have promoted the translation 
of books of knowledge into the vernacular tongue; and fourthly, 
it have afforded all who had leisure or inclination th# means of 
acquiring that language in which tho most general information is 
concentrated, the English. What haS been the course hitherto 
pursued? We have actually imitated the example of a nation 
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wlioin we affect to consider barbarians and centuries behind us in 
civilization, and have attempted to inflict a foreign language on a 
hundred millions of people 1 We have even gone beyond our 
model. On. the first conquest of India by the Mohammedans, ono 
party at least—the conquerors—-understood the language of the 
courts of justice; but it has been the pleasure of the English to 
carry on business and administer justice in a language alike foreign 
to themselves and to their subjects.” In the same volume, pp. 4<Ci- 
465, Mr. Shore describes the works that he recommends to be 
translated into the vernacular language and character. They 
should not, he says, lie confined to works of a religious nature, “ but 
the selection should include books of instruction and even amuse- 
meat. History, geography, elementary works on arts and sciences, 
would be extremely acceptable to the people.” He proposes also 
“to prohibit any direct attempts at conversion m the schools 
established by Government, nor should the study of religious works 
be compulsory as school-books. Such books should, however, be 
phioed within their reach for all who chose to consult them. 

I will add only one other authority on thin subject. Mr. B. 
Id Hodgson, Resident ip Nopal, in the preface to bis letters 
addressed to the Editor of the Frimd of India on the pre-emi- 
nonoe of the vernaculars, p. 0, has the following remarks In 
the most enlightened parts of Europe the general opinion now is 
that schools for teachers have in the present century created a 
new era in the practical seieuce of education. Why then is 
Government inattentive to so noble and successful an experiment!' 
Esoeciallv since there is about this method of normal instruction, 
or teaching of. teachers, just that sort of definiteness which may 
he compassed by limited public funds, with yet a concomitant 
prospect of great and diffusive benefits to the country from the 
adoption of the measure. But workmen must have tools; and 
crook workmen, good tools ; wherefore, to a nursery for the regular 
sunnlv of competent vernacular school-masters, should be added one 
foj the equally regular supply of sound books in the three prime 
vulgar tongues of our presidency, hooks embodying the substance 
only of our really useful knowledge, with stimuli and directions 
for the various sorts of mental exertion ; so that m the result there 
might exist for the people at large the easy and obvious bridge 
of the vulgar tongue leading from exotic principles to local prac¬ 
tice from European theory to Indian experience. In support 
of the principle of drawing on Indian experience, of borrowing the 
precepts, example., and illustrations of Indian literature, to 
recommend to general attention the substance of a higher know- 
ledge, moral and social, as well as physical, Mr. Hodgson urges the 
following considerationsThe elemental laws of thought,—m- 
cludin-r a designation of the necessary boundaries of human 
inquiry and the best rules of investigation within those Units—the 
law of population, the philosophy of wealth, the general principles 
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of jurisprudence, of judicature, and of reformative police ! How 
are; wo to inculcate the elements of our knowledge upon these topics 
which are at once infinitely more essential to the welfare of the 
people of India than mathematical and physical science, aud 
infinitely more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and 
prepossession ? Physical science is almost unknown in India, ami 
hence there will be little for us to undo : it stands almost wholly 
aloof from the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, und 
bonce there will be little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair 
and patient attention* But the philosophy of ufe, however ill it 
is yet understood, has been an object of study in this land for 3,000 
years—,in all which the falsest interests, and the most turbulent 
passions, and tho most fantastic opinions have contributed the 
warp, as nature and experience have the woof, to its not-work. 
To leave the woof as it is, and to supply a new warp from tho 
, schools of European wisdom —hoc opus, hie tabor estJ To attempt 
to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to disorganise 
society, and to insure our own destruction in its disorganization ! 
Here t is certainly that the countenance and support, real or 
seeming, of established maxiins and examples is most needed and 
most, readily to be had,—most needed, because of the prejudices und 
passions that are indissolubly bound up with tho topics - most 
easily to be had, because of that uni versal consciousness and almost 
universal experience which necessarily supply the ultimate evidence 
of such topics. High-dated and iitcrar} as is the character of 
Indian civilization, it could not be that their literature should have 
failed to gather ample materials for the just illustration, in some 
way or other, of most, if not of all, parts of the philosophy of life, 
and with respect to tho fact, you Sir, need not bo told that it has 
not failed to gather them/* 

Tho following appears to be the substance of the views 
expressed by these authorities. The vernacular school-books 
prepared and issued under the authority of Government should 
embrace religious instruction as far as it can bo communicated 
without engaging in religious controversy or exciting religious 
prejudice, without inculcating the peculiarities of uny one religion 
or attacking those of another. Perhaps, the beat way in which 
this might be effected would be, without employing any direct 
forms of religious inculcation, to cause the spirit of religion—its 
philanthropic principles and devotional feelings—to pelade the 
whole body of instruction on other subjects. On these other 
subjects, physical science, moral truths, ‘ and the arts and philo¬ 
sophy of civil and social life, the aim should be, not to translate 
European works into the words and idioms of the native languages 
l }0 " «dopr native works without the infusion of European 
knowledge, but so to combine ihe substance of European knowledge 
with native forms of thought and sentiment, and with the 
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precepts, examples, maxims, and illustrations of native literature 
as shall render the school-books both useful and attractive. For 
this purpose the union of European and Native agency would be 
necessary,—European agency aided by the belt works that have 
been framed in Europe and America for the use of schools, and 
Native agency of a high order of qualification to command readiiy 
the resources and appliances of native learning. 

Under the guidance of such general principles* and in the 
employment of such a united agency, a series ol school-books in 
Bengali might be framed on the following plan :— 

The first of the series might be made with advantage to 
include all that is at present taught in scattered and disjointed 
portions in the vernacular schools* systematically arranged and 
presented in the clearest* most comprehensive, and most perfect 
form in which it can be prepared, ft would thus bo a text-book 
for instruction in writing on the ground, on the palm-leaf* on the 
plantain ox* sal-leaf, and on paper; in reading both written and 
printed compositions; in accounts both commercial and agricultural 
as taught in the works of Snhhanfcar and Ugra Hula yarn ; in the 
correct and fluent composition of letters, petitions, grants*, leases, 
bonds, and notes of hand according to the most popular and 
approved forms ; ip the elements of grammar and lexicology as 
taught, in Saida Subanta , AsAta S.rMr f Ashta Dhatu, and the 
vocabulary of Aw. ara Singh j and finally, in the moral verses of ^ 

Chawhja. This work would make the learners, whether 
teachers or scholars, thoroughly competent in the knowledge 
ami use of the most improved forms of their own ver¬ 
nacular system of instruction before introducing them to 
any higher grades of knowledge; and the first trial in 
every district would thus also bo disembarrassed of the pre¬ 
judices which might be raised if any new and strange subjects ot 
instruction were suddenly and generally presented to them. Thoso 
portions of the above-mentioned native school-books that are iu 
Sanscrit should he translated into Bengali. 

The second book of the series might explain the most impor¬ 
tant arts of life that contribute to comfort, improvement, and 
civilization* and might give elementary views of the sciences 
which have produced and must help to perfect thorn. Trade and 
the fmb-divisions of manual labour; manufactures and the uses of 
machinery ; and above all agriculture,—the most valuable products, 
the best modes and seasons of culture, the most useful. imple¬ 
ment; and manures, the rotation of Crops, draining, irrigation, 
large and small forms—all these are subjects which, in plain 
language and with appropriate local illustrations, might be brought 
home to the business and bosoms of nine-tenths of the people. 

The modes of applying agricultural capital are notoriously very 
rude and unproductive* and the quantity ol land cultivated by the 
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Subjects of the di fferent series of Vernacular School-books. 




ryot is generally so very small that the value of that portion of 
the pro luce which fulls to him ae wages or profits barely supports 
him and his family even in the most favourable seasons, and ii\ 
times of scarcity leaves him without resource. With suoh a vast; 
agricultural population, upon the proper application of whose labor 
the entire prosperity of the country un i the Government depends, 
what duty can bo more imperative than to instruct them m the 
best use of all the circumstances of their condition ? 


The third book of the series might bo made explanatoiv of 
the moral nnd legal relations, obligations, and rights, whether 
personal, domestic, civil, or religious, of men living in a state 
of society and under the existing Government. A reference 

should be maintained throughout to the peculiar circumstances, 
wants, and character of the people. Thus, the expenditure 
of the people is in general so profuse and ill-directed as 

to account for much of the wretchedness of their condi¬ 

tion. Inculcate, therefore, a prudent eoonomy, and show not 
only by precept, but by examples and illustrations drawn from 
savings banks, bo,, the advantages of steady industry and small 
accumulations as contrasted with the tyranny on the one hand, 
the slavery on the other, and the general distrust between man 
aud man, arising out of the established system of money-lending 
and borrowing at exorbitant rates of interest. Again, the produce 
of their labor is often diminished by tbe illegal exactions of 

money-lenders, landlords, settlers, and the native officers of 
Government, whether of justice, revenue, or police. Teach the 
people their civil rights, the disposition of Government to protect 
them in the enjoyment of those rights, and the modes in which 
they may be most effectually protected. Still further, law to be 
obeyed, the violations of law to be shunned, and the punishments 
attached to those violations to be fenred, should be known. But 
its requisitions, its prohibitions, and its sanctions are unknown 
to the body of the people, and law is to them, for the most part 
the arbitrary will of the judge. In the abaense of otter means 
to make the penal laws generally known, let this school-oook 
explain their principal provisions for the protection of persou and 
property, the equal subjection of all to their authority, and the 
obligation and utility of contributing each person to the defence 
aud security of every other subject of the State. 


The fourth bool: of the series might be employed to 
correct, enlarge, and systematize the knowledge of the learner 
respecting bis native country, other countries, and the system 
of the world. If prepared for Bengali schools, it would explain 
the natural features and resources of Bengal, the political Govern¬ 
ment of British India, the physical aud political geography of 
the other countries of the world, and the leading tacts and prin¬ 
ciples of moderu astronomy. 
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Ibis easy for mo to sketch the principal topics of these works, 
atul the series might be still further extended; but it would be 
a more difficult task to fill up the outline in such a manner that 
the whole would deserve the approbation of Government and be 
acceptable to the people. Their utility, however, would compere ate 
for die labor, the time, and the expense bestowed, for a really 
good school-book ifs a powerful instrument of good to a country. 
By these and by similar works a small native standard library 
might be formed; and the most important ideas they oon'ain 
might, by the means 1 am about to recommend, be gradually 
worked into, and embodied with, the earliest, impressions and the 
permanent convictions of native society. 

Having prepared and printed the first book of the senes, 
the next step is to appoint a Government agent to each of the 
districts in which the plan is to be carried into etteot. The 
duty to be assigned to him, as will afterwards more fully 
appear, is the examination of teachers and scholars, and with 
this view he should unite the acquirements both of a Native 
and Euglish education. Without a good native education he could 
not, with credit and efficiency, act in the capacity of an examiner 
of native teachers and scholars ; and an English education will be 
useful to conciliate the respect of his countrymen, to give him 
confidence in his own comparative attainments, and to enable him 
to receive and communicate to the people just views of the inten¬ 
tions of Government, and to the Government just views of the 
feelings and wishes of the people. In addition to these literary 
acquirements, an unimpoached character for steadiness, industry, 
and integrity is indispensable. Much will depend upon these 
examiners, and their appointment should be made with great care 
and discrimination. Those natives who have received an English 
education have in general too much neglected the ordinary 
branches of a Native education, and some difficulty may at first be 
experienced in obtaining competent persons; but a very little appli¬ 
cation on the part oi the intelligent young men who have passed 
through the Hindoo Collego, the General Assembly’s Institution, 
and other public schools, will supply the requisite qualification, and 
the difficulty will speedily disappear. 

The examiner will proceed to the district to which he has 
been appointed with a recommendation from the Commissioner of 
the division to the Magistrate who will be instructed to aid him 
with counsel, influence, and co-operaiion, as far as they can be 
bestowed, without trenching on his individual responsibility, or the 
unfettered action of the people. It will not be inconsistent with 
these restrictions if the magistrate should publish throughout the 
district a simple declaration or explanation of the intentions of 
Government addressed to all generally, to none individually ; 
ami if as in South Behar there is a district newspaper, the notice 
should receive all the publicity that eau be given to it by that 
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means. The examiner, by Clio survey which has been alre ady 
made of tin* district, is acquainted with the names, places of resi¬ 
dence, ami qualification? of all the school-masters iu every thana, 
and by menus of penvannaiis, letters, and personal visits he will 
make known to them iu still greater detail the intentions of 
Government, and the subsidiary arrangements by which he purposes 
to carry those intentions into effect. 

The subsidiary arrangements will be variously modified by 
the circumstances of different districts and by the judgment and 
experience of different examiners. The object should be to bring 
the benefit as much as possible within the roach of the people 
with the least sacrifice on their part ol‘ time, labour, and money 
in travelling. For this purpose the examiner may fix on some 
central point of two or three contiguous than as, at which he will 
invite all the school-masters of those thanus to meet him at a cer¬ 
tain date. He will there explain to them verbally and at length, 
what he hud before dated to the same persons in writing, that he 
had in charge from Government certain copies of a book, one of 
winch he was prepared to give to any school-master, or to any per- 
bou proposing to act as a school-master, who should, either by the 
written or verbal testimony of his neighbours, appear to be of 
respectable character, and who should engage to appear with it 
again at the sumo place six months thereafter; that the names, 
ages, castes, and places of residence of the receivers and those 
testifying to their character would be inscribed in a register; and 
that at the time and place appointed an examination of the 
receivers would be held, and rewards bestowed on those who should 
be found Competent in the knowledge of its contents and in the 
capacity of explaining them. 


The nature of the rewards to be bestowed will require much 
consideration. Money-rewards of three or six rupees to the teach¬ 
ers according to their<proficiency might; bo promised, and the effect 
would no doubt be great and immediate, but I am inclined to re- 
commend that in the first instance at least they should be withheld. 
If the plan can be made to work efficiently without money-rewards, 
the advantage in point of economy is obvious; and although that 
is a very inferior consideration with reference to a single district 
or division, the effect will be far from unimportant on a large scale 
by leaving in the hands of Government the means of giving 
general extension to the plan without weighing too heavily on the 
resources of the State. Another advantage will be in the greater 
simplicity of the plan without the suspicions, the wranglings, and 
the oppovfunites and imputations of corruption and compromise 
between the Government examiners and the native teachers that 
m ay arise out of money-payments. Still further, by dispensing 
with those payments, the teachers will bo thrown entirely on their 
own qualifications and on the support of parents lor success in their 
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profession; wher&s in bestowing money.rewards it will be diffi¬ 
cult, although not impossible, to ascertain the amount that will 
have the effect of stimulating the zeal of teachers without check- 
lug the exertions and sacrifices of parents* An additional consi¬ 
deration is this that if the other forms of reward and distinction 
I aru about to suggest are found to be ineffectual, or effectual in 
too limited a degree, vve may afterwards have recourse to money- 
lewards, but if we begin with the latter we cannot afterwards so 
easily discontinue them without abandoning the whole plan. We 
may ascend from weaker to stronger motives, not descend from 
stronger o weaker ones. It might be admissible, however, even 
f rom the first to give, according to the price of grain in the district, 
ono, two, or three annas per day to each approved teacher a* travel¬ 
ling expenses and subsistence-money,—the amount of the former 
to be determined by the number of days* journey in corning from 
and returning to his home, and that of the latter by the number 
of days he remains iu attendance on the examiner. 

The first reward I would hold out to teachers is the gift of 
books. Each will receive a copy of the first book of the series 
already described with an engagement to return it in six months ; 
and he will make it his own only by studying its contents, and 
undergoing a thorough and satisfactory examination on the subject 
which it treats. This examination will also entitle him to receive 
a copy of the second book of the serins, at lirst on loan and for use 
only, but ultimately to become his own property in the same wav. 
Still further the same examination will entitle him to reoeivo three, 
six, or tw dve copies of the first book of the series for the uso of his 
scholars, to lie accounted for in the manner hereafter described, 
'[’hat these books will bo received not as mere compliments, but 
,-m substantial gifts equivalent to money, is probable, because the 
use and possession of them will both raise the qualifications of the 
teacher and afford him increased facilities for the instruction of his 
scholars in his own increased knowledge, for which he will natu¬ 
rally demand and receive increased compensation from their 
parents. 


The next reward I would propose to hold out would be one 
tending to gratify the love of distinction, common to all and 
strong in them. Phe names and designations of those who have 
susl aincd the examination may be enrolled in a separate reamer 
transmitted to the General Committee of Public Instruction, on 
the approval and recommendation of that body published in the 
official gazette, and on their appearance in the gazette proclaimed 
by the order of the magistrate throughout the district as the names 
and designations of persons constituting an approved class of 
native vernacular teachers. A written certificate may also be <nven 
to each, slating the extent of his qualifications and signed by* the 
president and Secretary of the Committee of Instruction, or a 
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8ub-Ci mniittee appointed for that purpose, and by the examiner. 

These distinctions will have a practical value also bv raising the 
approved teachers in the estimation of the native community, und 
thereby increasing their emoluments. 

Other rewards to be bestowed according to the progressive 
qualifications of the teachers and scholars, such as eligibility to a 
course of instruction in the Normal School of the district, to a 
course of instruction in the English School of th ' District and 
ultimately to the possession of a permanent endowment, will be 
detailed hereafter* ♦ 

Having with every necessary explanation and encouragement 
distributed books to all teachers of good character desirous of 
receiving them, the examiner will next proceed in the beginning 
of the following mouth to some central point of some two or three 
other thanas of the same district* There, according to previous 
invitations aud arrangements, he will meet the native school-maulers 
of those thanas, and will go over precisely the same ground with 
them as* in the preceding instance. Thence ho will proceed in the 
beginning of the next month to another set of thanas, so an to 
traverse tin') whole district in six months. If the district contains 
twelve or a smaller number of thanas, the arrangement may he 
made with one or two per month; if more than twelve and not 
move than eighteen, with two or three per month ; and if more than 
cighteert, an a- rangement adapted to the peculiarity of the case 
may easily be devised. In Moorshedabad, which contains in all 
thirty-seven thanas, it will be advisable to assign one examiner 
to the city and another to the district; and in like manner one to 
Calcutta and another to the iM- Pergunnahs. If the district is too 
large to be traversed by the examiner, with the requisite delays 
in six months ; or if the book distributed is too large or too 
difficult to be mastered by the teachers in the same period, a twelve 
month may be allowed. No good will arise from prematurely 
urging to completion any part of the process. The plan must be 
allowed to work into the minds of the native community and to 
obtaiu gradually a firm place in their confidence. 

I will now suppose that after the lapse of six or twelve months 
the examiner has returned to the point from which be set out, 
having in the? previous month by a formal notice reminded the 
school-masters who had received nooks of their engagement to 
attend for examination. Distrust, indolence, sickness, death, will 
doubtless cause the absence of some. Others who do attend will 
be badly prepared for examination, and the best but indifferently. 

But under every discouragement the plan should be steadily and 
kmdly prosecuted, the school-masters being treated as grown-np 
children, now needing reproof and now encouragement. The 
examiner will find that he has much to learn from them as to 
the best modes of giving effect to the intentions of Government. 

The style of the book may be too high or too low; the matter 
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book nay bo 1 oo copious, or not su(liciently explanatory ; 
the time allowed for preparation may bo too short, or unnecessarily 
Jong; the rewards held out may require to be modi lied or extend- 
«d. The attention of the examiner will bo alive to every 
circumstance likely to convey a useful hint and will place it on 
record for his own guidance or for suggestion to his superior 
authority. According to 'die greater or iess degree of zeal excited 
among the body of school*-master. will be the strictness or laxity 
of the examinations. If the competition is general and active, the 
examination will be searching and the rewards bestowed on those 
( illy who have made themselves thoroughly competent. If the 
number of competitors is small and their effort, feeble, the 
examination will be less strict, and the rewards bestowed on u 
lower standard of excellence iu order to encourage others to appear 
ns candidates. As the plan gains ground throughout the country 
in public confidence, the rewards will be gradually limited to the 
highest standard of excellence, consisting in a perfect acquaintance 
with the contents of the work forming the subject of examination. 
When on these or similar principles the examiner will have 
completed the examination of the school-masters of two or three 
thanas, he will proceed to the next set of thanas, and so on until 
he has a second time completed the tour of the district. At this 
period the exummor should be required to make a report contain¬ 
ing the results of his experience as to the working of the plan, 
his opinion of its advantages or disadvantages, and the improve¬ 
ments of which it is susceptible. My expectation is that, by those 
means judiciously employed in a given number of districts, in a 
period at tho farthest of two years, a body of scliool-masters would 
be formed incomparably better instructed in what they all at pre¬ 
sent profess, more or less, to teach than any equal body of school¬ 
masters of the same class now to be found throughout Bengal. 



The preceding details contemplate the employ meat of tho first 
volume only of* the proposed scries of school-books containing 
complete instruction in all the branches of a native vernacular 
education. I assume that this instruction must bo at the founda¬ 
tion of all real improvement, for unless the people have a com¬ 
petent knowledge of the forms of composition and accounts 
universally practised iu native society, whatever else they may be 
taught, they cannot be deemed to have received a practical 
education, and without that knowledge no native teacher should be 
recognised as qualified to act in such a capacity. If it should be 
supposed that the great body of the people do not need and cannot 
bo expected to acquire more than this amount of instruction, and 
that, therefore, we should be contented with it iu their teachers 
without, seeking to carry them any farther, tho advantage will still 
be great of ca» rying both teachers and people thus far. With 
the increased attainments of the teachers, and with the respect and 



f'ncot.ivigement bestowed on thorn by Government, there would be, 
it is believed, a gradual extension, of instruction to the peopta 
which, even within the limits of the native system, in proportion 
as it became general would give the people greater protection 
against the impositions and exactions to which their ignorance of 
letters often subjects them. Others may be of opinion, as 1 am, 
that it is desirable and practicable to instruct the body of the 
people in the useful arts adapted to their circumstances, in the 
moral and social duties of life, and in a knowledge of the loading 
facts and principle • belonging to the physical constitution of the 
world and to the history and condition of their own and other 
•outlines; and for this purpose their instructors must, in the first 
place, be rendered qualified. Accordingly the second, third, and 
fourth volumes of the series of school-books being prepared in 
succession, those school-masters who have successfully passed 
through the first examination will receive a copy of the second 
volume of the series to be the subject of examination the second 
year; and the third and fourth volumes will, in like manner, be 
distributed to the successful candidates, respectively, of the second, 
and third years until all the volumes to which it may he deemed 
advisable to extend the series are exhausted. Thus within a period 
of four years four different classes of native teachers might be, 
and probably would be, produced; for some would rest contented 
with the distinction acquired by proficiency in the first volume; 
others would stop at the second; a third class would be ambitious 
to study the succeeding volume; and a fourth class would com¬ 
plete the series ; no one receiving the fourth volume who had not 
been satisfactorily examine ! on the third, nor the third who had 
not been examined on the second, nor the second who had not been 
examined on the first All would have their names registered as 
respectively belonging to the first, second, third, and fourth 
classes of approved vernacular teachers; and there would thus 
probably continue to be four classes of native teachers with 
various qualifications and attainments corresponding to the wants 
of the different classes and conditions of native society. 

All that has yet been proposed, if carried fully into operation, 
Will only have the effect of communicating to the body of teachers 
a superior degree and kind of instruction to that- which they now 
possess; but it will have no direct, and little indirect, effect in im¬ 
proving their capacity to convey that instruction to others. The 
. capacity to acquire and the capacity to communicate knowledge da 
not necessarily co-exist in the same person and arc often found 
eparate. The discipline and management of native common 
schools arc in general tho worst that can be conceived, for they 
consist in the absence of almost all regular discipline and manage¬ 
ment whatsoever; and as a teacher is only half qualified for bis 
duties who perfectly knows all that he is expected or required to 
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.each, and who is ignorant of the most approved modes of convey¬ 
ing instruction to others, it is indispensable to devise means for 
communicating that description of qualification to native teachers. 

There are three modes in which this object may be, less or 
more, perfectly attained, and three occasions on which each mode, 
respectively, may be usefully employed. 

The first inode is by written directions verbally explained. 
Every school-book pvepared and distributed under the orders of 
Government will contain well-digested practical directions, clearly 
and simply expressed, lor the guidance ol teachers in the use they 
are to make of it for the instruction of their scholars) and the 
directions will be minutely and verbally explained by the examiner 
when he puts the book in to their hands. 

The second mode is by practical example. In the periodical 
examinations of teachers—and of their scholars too, according to a 
part of the plan yet to be developed—such an arrangement of 
details will bo adopted as may present a fit example for the imita¬ 
tion of the whole body of native teachers. According to the plan, 
the io examinations will probably occur once every mouth in the 
same district and twice a year in the same part of the district, ft 
is, therefore, important that such arrangements should be made for 
these frequently recurring exhibitions as will afford a lesson of 
simplicity, order, quiet-, promptitude, and general efficiency; and the 
attention of native teachers should be drawn to the mode of con¬ 
ducting them that they may derive any practical hints which good 
sense and experience may enable them to apply to their own 
institutions. The spirit of these examinations also -the superior 
importance attached to practical knowledge and moral excellence 
above mere form and routine, intellectual display, or metaphysical 
subtilty—may be reasonably expected to give some tone to the 
character and instructions ot the native teachers. 

The third mode is by precept, and example combined in 
normal schools. I am satisfied that the two modes previously 
mentioned, although they may be partially beneficial, arc inade¬ 
quate, and that it is only by the third mode that teacher^ can be 
thoroughly qualified for their important functions. They have 
been suggested because no form or mode of useful inlluence directly 
attainable should bo neglected, and because, without further 
experience, it may be feared that they are the only modes in which 
the majority of teachers will at present submit to be guided on 
such a subject. The attempt, however, should be made to employ 
the most efficient means, and with that view there _ should be a 
normul school for teachers in every district in which the plan 
now proposed is introduced* For this purpose, adhering to the 
principle of building on existing institutions, whether new or old, 
I propose to connect by friendly relations the long-established 
vernacular schools of the country with those which have been 
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receutly for mod and are every year increasing in number under tue 
management of the General Committee oi Public liistvuetiou. 
For some years the plan of the committed 1ms been to establish 
an English school at the head station of every district; and within 
the last two years, with the growing conviction of the importance 
of cultivating the language of the people, a vernacular department 
has been attached to each institution. The manner in which I 
would link the English school with the established vernacular 
schools will afterwards bo shown. It is the vernacular department; 
of the English school that I would propose gradually to r orin and 
mature into a normal school for native teachers, answering every 
purpose which that department now does, and at the same time 
affording both instruction and example to native teachers in the 
art of teaching. The qualifications of the teachers appointed to 
the vernacular department or normal school should be estimated 
and the whole discipline framed with a distinct view to this im¬ 
portant purpose. 


£ am jot prepared to speak with confidence of the extent to 
which the instruction offered in normal ackools would be sought 
by native teachers. In every district there arc certain months of 
the year~in different districts and in different years the months 
vary—when it would be more convenient to the teachers to attend 
than in other months. A. general failure of the crops of any 
season would have tho effcot of closing many schools Irom the 
inability of parents to pay for their children's schooling; and the 
failure of any particular crop in a district would have a loca; and 
temporary effect of the same kind. On such occasions many 
teachers would probably be glad to attend the normal school for 
regular practical instruction in their profession; while at other times 
when crops are abundant and parents able to pay, they would be 
unv illiug to relinquish the profits, and we should not seek to draw 
them from the duties of their vocat ion. The normal school, t here¬ 
fore, should be open to native teachers throughout the year, and it 
should not surprise or disappoint us if for months in succession, or 
oven for a whole year, norm should appear to receive instruction. 
To stimulate their attendance, two expedient • may bo legitimately 
adopted. One is that all native teachers shall not be permitted 
indiscriminately to attend the normal school, but only those who 
have evinced such industry and devotion to their profession as 
shad hav^e enabled them to pass successfully through at least one of 
the periodical examinations. It will thus be a favor, and there¬ 
fore an object of desire, or rather a reward bestowed ou merit, 
and therefore an object of ambition. It will probably have tho 
double effect of stimulating a greater number of teachers to appear 
j*s candidates for examination aud a greater number of successful 
candidates to seek the advantages oi instruction in the normal 
school. In other words, it will both be a motive and an end, an 
auxiliary to success, ami in itself the success which is sought. \ 
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second Expedient U tlui , thos<3* native teachers who attend the 
norma> school shall, bo relieved from all anxiety respecting 1 the 
means of subsistence during the period of attendance. That period 
1 would limit to four successive years for each teacher and to three 
months in each year,-—tho month to be reckoned nob by days or 
brokeu parts of months, but month by month, or entire months, in 
order that t he instruction may, for some time at least, be continuous 
and systematic. The native teachers will receive travelling ex¬ 
penses at the rate of one to three annas per day, according to the 
price ot grain in the district and according to the number of days’ 
journey in coming from and returning to their homes, and sub- 
sisto <. e-money at the feunruy rate during the period they remain in 
regular and diligent attendance at the normal school within, the 
prescribed limits. The only object for which I recommend this 
allowance is to remove a probable objection against attendance at 
the normal school by giving the teacher who cannot afford the 
hm of his time and labor a bare subsistence during the period of 
his absence from home; but it is possible that the extreme poverty 
oi many may cause it to operate as a direct inducement. Beyond 
these expedients I do not at present perceive that any others can be 
with advantage employed, however desirable and important to 
obtain the attendance of native teachers at a well-disciplined and 
well-instructed normal school. 

Having gone thus far in the formation of a body of approved 
vernacular teachers, and having obtained results upon the whole 
satisfactory during a trial or four years, I would propose to take 
one step farther, with a view to connect those teachers permanently 
with tho Government and the people, and to secure their usefulness 
and responsibility to both, It must be evident that the measures 
yet recommended are preparatory in their nature and will be uncer¬ 
tain and fluctuating m tlieir effects. They will awaken increased 
attention to education among the Datives, convince them of the 
desire of Government to promote it, and more or less elicit their 
cooperation. They will call into existence a bettor class of 
teachers and fit t:iem for the discharge of their duty to the com¬ 
munity. But the effect cannot be, and should not be expected to 
be, permanent. I have before expressed the opinion that, in the 
present torpid state of the national mind in this country, an educa¬ 
tion of^ stimulants is required; but tho operation of stimulants is 
by then- very nature temporary, and they gradually coasn to pro¬ 
duce the effects expected from them. Some means, therefore, must 
bo sought to give a stable and enduring character to tho system. 
\V hat is to be desired is that, at the close of the course of public 
examinations and pedagogic instructions through which the teachers 
may be required to pass, we may he able to place before them 
some higher reward than any they have hitherto obtained, which 
will rouse them to further exertion, which when obtained will 
satisfy their ambition, and which will also be accompanied by such 
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checks ami guards as will secure their continued zeal, activity, ami 
use! illness A small endowment of land to each village soliool- 
maeter will auswer (liis description. Such an endowment will *e 
far more earnestly desired than e on an assignment on the land- 
revenue of Government, both because the latter is open to all 
manner of abuse, and because the former gives more consideration 
in native society. It will give the village school-master n resting- 
place and u permanent means of subsistence for litc or during good 
behaviour, and will thus produce both contentment of mind and 
diligence in the discharge of duty. It, will lie his ob iga- 
tior.bis interests, and liis pleasures in one locality, and thus 
surround him with the most salutary influences derived Iron-, 
those to whom he will be constantly responsible. It may be 
added that numerous authorities, may be adduced to show, »' if 
were necessary, that under the ancient Hindu village system ibis 
lias been from time immemorial the mode ol remunerating too 
village servants. On these grounds I propose that small endow- 
went* of land should be the means omployod to give permanence 
to the system of vernacular schools, and I will now briefly mention 
the conditions under which they should be granted and indicate 
seme of the sources from which they may be derived. 

The school-masters entitled to claim this endowment shall be 
those only who have successfully passed through the public and 
periodical examinations in the 'our school-booKs of the series 
already described ; who, during the period in which this has been 
accomplished, shall have instructed six scholars per annum in any 
,,ne of those books in such a manner as to enable them to pass 
through the examinations hereinafter to be prescribed for scholars; 
who shall farther have passed through a course of instruction in 
the normal school of the district with approved characters and 
attainments; and who shall finally receive and produce the written 
testimony and recommendation of three-fourths of the landowners, 
.tenants, and householders of the villages to which they belong, or 
jn which they propose to settle, and in which the endowment is to 
be situated. A lower degree of qualification cannot be required 
with » view to their future efficiency; and so high a degree of 
qualification will, for some time, prevent any considerable number of 
candidates lor this reward from making their appearance, although 
in prospect it will produce its effect even upon those who may 
never reach the object of their ambition. . 

The endowment is to cousist of land belonging to the lands 
of the village in which the incumbent is to exercise his vocation, 
the quantity of land to be determined by the value per bigha, and 
the total vuluc not to exceed one-haJfof the ascertained average 
annual income of a vernacular teacher in that district. Thus the 
mean rate of payment to such a teacher in the city and district, of 
Moorshedabad, as shown at page 177, is rupees 4-1. -0, or to allow 
for unascertained sources of profit-, say, rupees 5 per month, or 
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rupees 60 per annum. The proposed endowment in this ease 
shoulci be worth thirty rupees yearly; and it might consist of 
thirty high as of land worth one rupee per bioha, or fifteen worth 
two rupees, or ten worth thvee rupees, or seven and a half worth 
four rupees, per bigha, or of any greater or less number of bighas 
of one quality or of different qualities of land, the entire value of 
which should not exceed thirty rupees per annum. The village 
school-master would thus have one-half of his income scoured to 
him in a form that would in general admit of considerable im¬ 
provement, and in a form, too, the most gratifying to his self* 
respect and the inoet conducive to the respect of the little commu¬ 
nity of which he is a part; while he would have to look to that 
community to supply the remaining moiety, either in fees or in per¬ 
quisites, or in any other form which they might choose to adopt, as 
a mode of remunerating him for the instruction of their children. 

No endowment should be created, no trust should he exercised 
without cheeks against mal-appropmtion and mat administration. 

I, therefore, propose that all those landowners, tenants, and house* 
holders who have petitioned for a school-endowment and nominated 
and recommended a candidate shall constitute a village-school 
association acting by a committee under known regulations for 
the inspection, superintendence, and control of the village-school, 
the committee to be chosen by the general body of village- 
eonstituenta and reported to the district committee. When a 
vacancy occurs, three-fourths of those who constitute the village 
association .shall have the power of nominating a successor, which 
nomination, accompanied by the necessary proofs of the amount of 
support it has received, shall be reported to the district com* • 
mittee, and through that committee confirmed by the general 
committee. The endowment will be held only for life or during 
good behaviour, aud on deprivation or death it will revert to the 
educational fund of the State until the appointment of a successor. 
Deprivation will take place on complaint of not less than one- 
fourth of the landowners, tenants, and householders of the village, 
the sufficiency and validity of the complaint being ascertained by 
the actual investigation of an airmen or agent deputed by the 
district committee for the purpose, and his decision being 
confirmed by that committee after perusing the recorded evidence 
of both parties and the report of the am ecu on the whole. To 
obtain the means of estimating the utility of every school compared 
with the actual wants of the village population, and to keep up a 
general control and superintendence over the village school associa¬ 
tion, and through that association over the village school and 
school-master, a list of children belonging* to the village above five 
and below fourteen years of age should be required every year or 
every half year from the village association by the district com¬ 
mittee and transmitted to the general committee, together with a 
list of daily attendance at the school to be signed by the master aud 
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certified every month by* the committee of the village association. 
It may, perhaps, be proper to mention that when I speak here of 
a village, I mean an Asli village with its attached Dakhili villages, 
together equivalent to an English parish or French commune. 
The Asli village, as the name imports, ib the original one from 
which the others have sprung. The Dakhili villages, as the name 
also imports*, aro those sub-divisions of the village-lands which have 
been entered separately in the revenue records, although still 
belonging to the village and contained within its boundaries. 
The Dakhili villages or hamlets are called variously in different 
districts, para, ckafc, bhag , danga, dihi, dig hi, digha, Mali , 
halt, ban, ghal , gang, kdlpa, &e., with some other name prefixed. 
They are generally inhabited, but sometimes merely denote a 
proprietary distinction o(' lands. The Asli and Dakhili villages 
together usually contain from 1,000 to 1,300 inhabitants; and if, 

* according to the calculation in page 229 founded on the population 
returns contained in Chapter I., Section XIII. of this Report, 
ue take the average number of children between H and live to ho 
about 20 per cent., it follows that in such a cluster of villages 
and hamlets there will be from two to three hundred children of 
the teachable age, affording ample scope and remuneration for 
the labors of one teacher. I hope also that it will appear to 
others, as it docs to me, that the village-community, wherever 
it can be brought to act, is the proper authority for watching 
over the endowment and enforcing it? conditions. I am, indeed, 
by no means sanguine that it will be easy to induce the villagers 
to combine and to act for such a purpose when and where wo 
please, but every facility and encouragement to such associations 
should be given, and the attempt should be steadily and unwearied- 
ly prosecuted, for upon its success would depend an incalculable 
amount of good to the country. Such associations, originally 
formed for school-purposes and effectually contributing to their 
accomplishment* would gradually and almot necessarily grow into 
nuclei of public spirit and organs for its expression in various ways 
and for various purposes ,* for the purposes of municipal govern, 
ment, village police, local improvement, and statistical knowledge. 
In time of danger from without, ov difficulty from within, they 
would be chains of posts intersecting the country in all directions 
and affording ready and faithful instruments of communication 
and co-operation. At the present moment (April 2, 1838) in the 
absence of such instruments how helpless both the Government and 
the public feel themselves to be in their attempts to alleviate the 
frightful famine which afflicts the western provinces, or even to 
know the extent to which it exists in the interior parts of districts 
remote from the dwellings of public functionaries and European 
settlers! 

Many of these details relating to the administration of 
village-school endowments will probably require to be modified in 
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practice, but they are mentioned here that; the various bearings 
0 f the question may bo better understood. 1 shall now attempt 
briefly to indicate some of the principal sources from each of 
which, to a greater or less extent, the moans of establishing the 
proposed endowments may be gradually derived. 

Tho first source is the Kkcte M&ktihi ol Govortiinaenl. It* 
the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, in which the land-revenue 
is for the most part permanently settled and limited, there are 
in every district, or in almost every district, estates called by the 
above name belonging in full and entire propriety to Government. 
Government is the landlord, the sole and exclusive owner of those 
estates, just as much as any nobleman in England is ol the estates 
wliiob he bos inherited free of debt or entail from his ancestor;. 
The fanners and cultivators ol those estates nvc Government 
tenants with varying periods and conditions of lease, i he ma- 
P'l'mts, who have to treat with the tenants, arc Government servant > 
specially appointed for the purpose. The entire net produce is 
Ihe property of Government, and Government is consequently 
subject to all the UablilUies and responsibilities attaching to a 
We and wealthy landed proprietor. It is not necessary to 
advert hereto the modes in which Government has come to retain or 
assume this character in the settled provinces; nor does my infor¬ 
mation enable me to state the number and extent of the estates 
hu held although it is undoubted that they are considerable in 
both respects, and it is believed that they are not distinguished 
in jmy way from estates held by private proprietors for improved 
modes of management or cultivation, or for the superior character 
and comforts of the cultivators. All that » requisite to ray present 
obioet is to brirv v distinctly into view die fact that such estates 
exist, and to surest that here, if any where, a beginning may be 
made in the attempt to give a permanent character by means ot 
small endowments to an improved system ot village-schools. It 
the importance of the object is admitted, the. community wi 
naturally look to Government to afford proofs of its advantages on 
the Government estates and to sot an example ot liberality. 
J. am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode m, which 
those estates are managed to point out the way in which such 
an object may be most conveniently, economically, and efficiently 
attained, but many friends of native education arc competent 
to furnish such information when it shall be requirec. ..lie 
renewal of leases will afford an opportunity of setting apart for 
t his purpose a few bighas of the lands of each village with a 
deduction so inconsiderable from the rent payable by Ihe iarnvu 
us to bo scarcely perceived, and to bo hereafter more than compen¬ 
sated by the pecuniary as well as moral benefits which un improved 
system of instruction will bring in its train. Whatever the mode 
adopted of carrying it into effect, the principle I propose n that 
Government- should mate it legally obligatory orutsuii to establish 
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such endowment in the villages of Khas estates, subject to all the 
provisions, conditions, and limitations before described. This may 
bo dono not only with little cost to the State, but with great 
administrative facility in consequence of the existence of a distinct 
class of public officers who are charged with the management oi 


those estates. 


After sett ing such an example, it is. worthy of consideration 
whether Government might, not only without difficulty or offence, 
but with honor and credit to itself, look to the endowed establish- 
raents of tho country for similar arrangements on their estates, 
and enact that they ‘ shall be in like manner legally obligatory 
under the provisions aforesaid. The most important of those arc 
religious establishments, with which no interference for religious 
purposes can be justified. To prevent misapprehension, therefore, 
and to guide to the adoption of views likely to obtain practical 

* effect, I shall quote here the opinions which I find expressed by 
the Bengal Government and by the Court of Directors. 

In a revenue letter from Bengal on the affairs of Cuttack, 
dated the 30th March 1821, and contained in the Revenue and 
Judicial Selections, Vol. TIL, pp. 08—90, the Bengal Government 
expresses its sentiments to the following effect:—“It appears to us 
to ha doubtful whether it be advisable for the officers of Govern¬ 
ment to interfere to give effect to endowments purely of a religious 
nature; and vve can scarcely oonsidcr it a matter of public interest 
to prevent the appropriation by individuals (Musultnan or layman) 
of rents designed to support (he servants of a Hindu temple or 
idol. Tho right of Government to do so is undoubted. Iu some 
ojses where "useful object are combined with purposes of religion, 
the exercise of the power may be a public duty; and it any class or 
community interested in maintaining an endowment shall com¬ 
plain of the misappropriation, it is, of course, our duty to see that 
the wrong done is redressed, though the ground of complaint, may 
be founded on prejudice and superstition. Farther than this wo 
are little disposed to go, for the misappropriations, though abusive, 

* appear to us, in regard to most of the institutions in question 
to be of rather good than ill consequence to the public, and the 
nature of the instruction is such that it is always difficult for au 
European officer to touch without injuring them.”—p. 79, para- 
graphs 99—101. 

The Court of Directors in a revenue letter to the Bengal 
Government, dated 10th December 1823, in reply to the preceding 
paragraphs, thus writes—-“We concur in most of the sentiments 
which you have expressed upon this subject. \V hen alienated by 
a competent authority, you doubt if they” (lands heid free for the 
support of religions institutions) “ could be resumed for thf> 
purposes of Governmcut, even though the revenue ol them should 
bo louud to be misapplied. We tuink, however, that you may 
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justly make an exception where Forfeiture hag been legally incurred 
by neglect of the condition on which tine grant was made. In 
other cases we agreo with you that it can scarcely be regarded as 
a matter of public interest to interfere. ( The misappropriations/ 
you say, * though abusive/ appear to you, and wq doubt not justly, 
' in regard to most of the institutions in question, to be rather of 
good than ill consequence to the public/ One thing, however, in 
such cases is always worthy of attention, and that is, the inquiry 
whether to objects of little or no utility which thus may have an 
expenditure devoted to them, might not he annexed other objects 
really beneficial; whether good institutions Or education, for 
example, might not be combined with the services performed to 
an idol, and oven in some cases whether the useful objects might 
not quietly and without offence be substituted for the useless. 
It was highly proper that you should issue orders for an accurate 
account of the extent and nature of the lands thus appropriated. 
When that is before you (and we desire its communication to us), 
it will be more perfectly seen in what wag any endeavour can be 
made to derive from such a fund cone general advantaged — Selections , 
VoL IIL, p, 96, paragraphs 83, 34. 

Again, the Court in a revenue letter to the Madras 
Government, dated 29th September 1824, after referring to 
various recorded proceedings of the Local Government relating 
to the temples of natives and the control exercised, or proper 
to ho exorcised, by Government, remarks— “ The questions 
connected with this subject are both delicate and important; 
but wo are sorry to perceive from the documents before u« 
that so little of order has hitherto been established, and that the 
proceedings of Government have been so little regulated by any 
settled principle. The difficulty is how to interfere so as to pre¬ 
vent the misapplication of the funds to mischievous purposes, 
without exciting the religious jealousies of the people. But yo'fc 
we doubt not that a line of conduct may be drawn, by which, 
without infringing on religious liberty, or interfering with the 
most jealous scruples of the people, not only evil where it exists 
may be avoided, but something useful, especially in the shape op 
education, may he connected with the expenditure of the revenues , 
often Wry forge, of the native temples.” — Selections, VoL Ill,, p. 596, 
para, 7. 


ft is probable from those extracts that any measure which 
would have the effect of peaceably drawing forth the resources of 
these religious establishments, to however limited au extent, for 
the promotion of education, would receive the sanction of the 
Honorable Court. The Government and the people have strong 
claims upon them for strenuous eo-operaiion in prosecuting such an 
object, provided always that nothing shall be mixed up with that 
object inconsistent with their character as religious institutions. 
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Tlio wealthv religious communities, for example, at Kati Ghat in 
tjie neighbourhood of Calcutta, at Deotjhur in Beerbhoom, at Gya 
aiifl Banddak Gya in South Behar, are bound as such, iu return for 
the perfect religious freedom they enjoy, and even in some instances 
for t!i > peculiar privileges they possess, to be follow-workers with 
Government iu providing for the better instruction of the people— 
an object which is not only good in itself, hut which is specially 
incumbent on them as religious communities lor the maintenance 
and improvement of that social order under which they iive, and 
of which religion, its institutions, and it* ministers are the proper 
securities and guards. It matters not whether such an obligation 
would at fust be admitted ; if it exists, il belongs to Government to 
make it be heard, felt, and recognized. The voice of the Government 
in such a matter would be responded to by that of the people, whose 
claim . on these religious bodies aro no less stroug. They have 
derived all their accumulated wealth from tho offerings of the 
people, they profess to exist for the benefit of the people, from the 
depths of their poverty and ignorance, have a right to look to the 
spiritual guides whom they have enriched and raised above them¬ 
selves for something more than empty forms and ceremonies, some 
practical knowledge, and moral instruction. Such an object, how¬ 
ever, must be sought not only “ without infringing on religious 
liberty,” but also without interfering with the most jealous 
scruples of tho people.” All fears on this head must he removed 
by the terms of the suggestion I have offered, according to which 
a requisition of three-fourths of the householders, &c., of a village 
is necessary to create the legal obligation on tho proprietor of the 
estate to establish tho proposed endowment of a village school¬ 
master. 1 have no means of ascertaining with accuracy the extent 
of landed property belonging to those religious establishments, 
but according to common report it is considerable. In Beerbhoom 
it was stated to me that the priesthood of Dooghur possess estates 
not only at Beoghur, Sarhaut, and Giddarl in that district, but also 
in the districts of H/nugnlporc, Patna, 'firhoot, Moorshedafwd, and 
Bunhoan, ami even in Nepal, a foreign country. I would apply 
tho principle, not only to the landed estates of Hindu temples, 
but also to those of public endowed institutions wherever they aro 
to be found, whether Hindu or Buddhist, Mohammedan, or 
Christian. The Mohammedan institution at Kusbek Bagha in 
Rajshahi has 42 villages, in each of which a vernacular school 
might thus be established. The Calcutta Madrissa is reputed to 
possess lauded property. At, Bohar and Chaughcmya in the 
Turd wan district, and at Durbhanga in Tirhoot, there aro Muham¬ 
madan institutions largely endowed. Serampore College lias an 
estate in the Sunderbuns ; and there may be other endowed Chris¬ 
tian institutions, Protestant, Catholic, Armenian, Greek, posses-ng 
similar property in the Mofussil. If any, then all without excep¬ 
tion should be required by law under similar circumstances to eid 
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(iovormne.it in its endeavours to extend instruction to those 
dosses whose labor gives value to the entire properly of tig: 
country, and whose improvement will bo its best safe-guard and 
protection. 

Another source from which such endowments may be antici¬ 
pated is the voluntary contributions of wealthy zemindar*, whether 
called forth by a sincere desire to benefit their dependent country¬ 
men, or by the prospect of those honours and distinctions which 
Government can bestow, or by a combination of both motives. 
Who can doubt that when Government shall engage with earnest¬ 
ness and on a large scale in the work of instructing the people, the 
example will light up into a llame many a generous feeling which 
would otherwise be smouldering in its native seat, unseen and 
unknown, unblessing and unblest? 1 will not attempt to enume¬ 
rate the benefactions that within my own recollection during the 
].$t, twenty years have flowed from the liberty of native 
gentlemen. Roads have been constructed, bridges built, and 
other public, works executed. They are at this moment joining 
heart and hand with the European community for the relief of 
the western provinces j they have established at their own 
expense and in som< instances teach by their own labor English 
schools for the intellectual advancement of their countrymen ; and 
they Have from time to time placed large rums at the disposal of 
the Committee of Public Instruction for the objects of that body. 
No one can regret that their public spirit and philanthropy have 
taken these directions, but the grouted triumph of native be¬ 
nevolence remain yd to be achieved in raising the body of their 
countrymen from, the debasement of slaves and serfi- to the 
knowledge, the self-respect, and the self-dependence, of free men , 
and all that has been yet accomplished is only n pledge of what 
the native gentry can do, what they are ready to do, and what 
they will do, when I lie path is pointed out to them and the lead 
is taken by Government in the adoption of measures for the 
general education of the people. In the distribution of civil 
honors to those who deserve well of Government and of society, 
let special regard be had to all who shall make adequate provision 
for the education of the ryots on their estates, and a rich harvest 
of good to the country may be expected to spring up. I do not 
anticipate the Want* of endowments for school-masters no much as 
of qualified school-masters to take possession of the endowments 
which intelligent and wealthy zemindars will be found prepared 
to create for them. 

There are numerous small landed tenures throughout the 
country, neither included in the Kims Mehals of Government, 
nor in the estates of endowed establishments, nor in the large 
zemindariee, but which constitute in the aggregate a very large 
proportion of the landed property of the country. They aro, for 
the most part, owned by those who, in revenue language, rue called 
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dependent atld independent talookiW, ». e., small Uadcd pro- 
priefcoi-s who pay the revenue clue from them to Government 
depemleiitly or through a large proprietor, and those who pnyit 
independently or direct to the officers of Government withou! the 

intervention of any other party. Most of these small proprietors 
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arc probably unable without inconvenience to endow a school¬ 
master in each village at their own sole expenso, but they would. 


in a majority of instances, be found both able and willing* to con¬ 
tribute their aid towards such an object, and some means must bo 
devised for drawing it forth, some channel formed through which 
it may flow. What is wanting* on their part must bo supplied l>y 
Government, and therefore some limit must be fixed to ascertain 
those who will be entitled to the assistance which it is proposed 
that Government should bestow. I 4 or the sake of illustration, 
without pretending to bo able to judge what the precise limit 
ought to be, I will suppose that those ouly who pay less than 
Rupees 1,000 per annum of land revenue to Government will 
receive the advantage, while all above that standard will be held 
coin potent to provide for the instruction of their ryots from thru- 
own unaided resources. Having fixed this, or any other standard, it 
is proposed that any one talookdar, dependent or independent, 
payiny revenue under the standard, or any number ot taloosdars, 
P'ltneedara, &<•., in Bengal, or of village zemindars, raahks, &e., m 
Hohar, who shall establish a village-school endowment with the 
prescribed guarantees, shall bo entitled to claim from Government 
a remmion of one-kalf of the annual revenue due on amount of 
the land so endowed, it being always understood that the net 
produce of the total quantity of land endowed shall be equivalent 
to one-half only of the average income of village-school-masters in 
tho district in which the village is situated. Time, if rupees‘<0 
per unum is the average income, one-half ol vluit sum will con¬ 
tinue to be provided by fees ancl perquisites, and one-half will bo 
provided by endowment. Of the latter, one moiety will coused* 
of revenue remitted by Government to the extent of rupees l > 
per annum, and the other moiety only will be contributed by the 
suuill proprietors. X am assured by intelligent natives that tine 
remission of revenue would prove a powerful stimulus to the small 
proprietors, and would inspire them with confidence in the good 
intentions of the Government aud affection from those who 
admini,ter it. There are various modifications under which this 
arrangement may take effect, but it is not necessary to my present 
purpose to do more than indicate the general principle. 


All these resources, even if they succeed to a great extent, 
may also fail in numerous instances from the apathy, the ignorance, 
ami the poverty of those most interested ; but there will still 
remain means at the command of’.'Government which c&unot be 
applied to a marc legitimate purpose 
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JfirsL —A sum ot one hundred thousand rupees is by Act of 
the Imperial Parliament devoted to the encouragement of learning 
in British India, but I am not aware that any portion of this sum 
ha^ hitherto been employed iu the education of the poor through 
the medium of their own language. Can it be applied to a more 
needful or a fitter purpose ? Half the amount would annually 
purchase 166 endowments for qualified village school-masters, each 
worth rupees SO per annum and bought at 10 years' purchase. 

Second. —Considerable sums of money have, from time to 
time, been placed by wealthy natives at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment for the general purposes of public improvement or of public 
instruction without any more specific appropriation ; and there 
can be little doubt that similar sums will continue to be bestowed. 
May it not be hoped that the sums which have been or may be 
received in this way will henceforth obtain, in whole or in part, a 
des tination suited to the most urgent wants of the country and be 
applied to the instruction of the poor and ignorant, those who are 
too ignorant to understand the evils of ignorance, and too poor, 
even if they did, io be ablo to remove the cause that produces 
them ? 

Third. —Instructions have beeu issued to the officers engaged 
in the prosecution of the measures for the resumption of lakhiraj 
tenures liable to assessment to report every case that may coma 
under their cognizance In which lands or money have been granted 
for purposes connected with education, whether falling under the 
operation of the resumption laws or not. What the effect of these 
instructions which wore issued in September 1836 may have been, 
or may yet be, I have not had the means of ascertaining except in 
one district, that of South Behar, where, according to a statement 
(uruiahed by Mr. iieid, tho Deputy Collector, under date the fiOtli 
January 1 S37, the number of endowments appear to be consider¬ 
able granted for the joint benefit of fakeers, poor travellers, and 
scholars , but now almost all alleged to be converted to the private 
uses of the heirs of the grantors or their assigns. The same state 
of things will probably be found to exist in other districts. In 
wh it instances or to what extent these endowments may now bo 
deemed applicable to the purposes of village education it is not 
for mo to judge ; but, if found legitimately applicable, tho benefit 
would be great. Seven tenures of this description, of which the 
details are contained in the statement above-mentioned, include an 
area of 4,539 bighaa which, at the low average rate of one rupee 
per bigha, would afford the means of establishing in one district 
151 such village-school endowments ns I have proposed. A remark 
reported to me in that district as made l>y a person whose 
lakhiraj tenure had been assessed under tho resumption laws may 
help to show the way in which the subject would be regarded by the 
people, lie lamented tho loss of property ho had sustained, and 
added that even in this lo*s there would have been some remaining 
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ground of satisfaction, if the amount of assessment, instead of 
being absorbed into the general revenue of the country, had been 
devoted to the purposes of education to which, io part at least, it 
had been hitherto applied. I must add, however, that the educa¬ 
tion which this person had probably in view was not vernacular, 
but Persian and Arabic education. 


Fourth .—If all other resources fail, there If still ono left, the 
general rovenuo of the country on which the poor and the ignorant 
have a primary claim,—a claim which is second to no other what¬ 
soever, for from whence is that revenue derived , hut from the 
hemes and the smews, the toil and sweat of those whose cause I am 
pleading ? Shall £10,000 continue to be the sole permanent 
appropriation from a revenue of more than twenty millions 
sterling for the education of nearly a hundred millions of people ? 

By these means, and from theso sources, I propose to Quality a 
body of vernacular teachers, to raise their character and provide 
for their support, and to give a gradual, a permanent, and a 
general establishment to a system of common schools. Without 
competent instructors all efforts at educational improvement must 
be futile, and I have, therefore, directed my principal attention in 
all that has yet been advanced to the means of making and keep¬ 
ing them efficient. With this view, according to the plan now 
sketched, teachers will not only be taught, but provision will bo 
made for their subsistence. They will feel that, to the extent of at 
least one-half of an average income, they ate dependent daring 
good behaviour on Government,—the common trustee of all the 
endowments that may be created for this purpose ; and to the 
extent of the remaining half upon the degree of repute and accept¬ 
ance they enjoy in the village communities to which they attach 
themselves. The recommendation of those communities will be 
ciseatial to the enjoyment even of the former moiety, and their 
well-founded complaints should be sufficient to ensure depriva¬ 
tion. If, as I anticipate, the co-operation of the village com¬ 
munities iu this object shall have the effect in time of eliciting 
public spirit and awakening and directing proper domestic and 
social feeling, the appointment and displacing of teachers should 
be vested in them, and ultimately the power of imposing a 
common rate upon all householders in substitution of unequal 
and uncertain school fees and perquisites. In fine, I look to thc:«o 
village communities, if wisely estimated and treated by Govern¬ 
ment, as the germs from which the real prosperity of the country 
must spring, local and municipal improvement and efficient 
district and provincial administration. 

If I were to stop here, and to obtain the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment and the co-operation of the native community to accomplish 
the views now propounded, 1 should hope that a sure foundation 
would thus be laid for a national system of education. But 
something else may be done to facilitate the operation of the 
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pl J:in i }° ‘-xtoKid the improved instruction* and to stimulate 
ami aid the teachers in the interval before they \an boooniq 
eligible to hold a village-school endowment. That interval will 
probably extend, to a period of four years which will be occupied 
iu acquiring a knowledge of the series of school-books* and in 
passing through a course <>f normal instruction* But the vernacular 
school*masters are poor men* and they must teach as well as learn, 
nor will they learn the less successfully because their circumstances 
compel them to make immediate use from year to year of the now 
knowledge they acquire. What is proposed* then* is to devise some 
means of assisting and encouraging them in the exorcise of their 
profession,—some means not merely of improving their qualifi¬ 
cations, but of ext ending the utility of the instruments thus 
obtained and fashioned. 


For this purpose I must revert to the point at which it was 
assumed that* on the occasion of the first periodical examination, a 
b vdy of native teachers had established their competency in the 
hrst book which had been put into their hands six months before, 
and had received the second volume of the series of school-books in 
which they were invited to qualify themselves still further* I have 
proposed also on the same occasion to give to each approved teacher 
on loan and for the use of his scholars from three to twelve 
copies of the first book of the series, with the engagement on his 
pav ! to produce six months thereafter from three to twelve pupils, 
according to the number of copies, thoroughly instructed in its con¬ 
tents and capable of standing a searching examination similar to 
that through which the teacher himself has passed. The induce¬ 
ments to accept and employ these copies are various. Mrst } they 
are offered on loan, not to the scholars, but to the teacher who may 
sell the use of the books, as well as his own instruction to the scholars 
or their parents, and thus increase his emoluments. Second, they 
will become the absolute property of the teacher for future similar 
use, only by producing an equal number of instructed scholars. 
Thrd, the teacher will receive a corresponding number of copies 
of the second book of the series on loan and for the use of scholars* 
only if he shall be found to have made a proper use of those copies 
of tho first received for the same purpose. Fourth, ona of the 
fjuaUfieatioPs for an endowment is that the teacher shall have 
mstr acted six scholars per annum in some one of the books of the 
scries in such a manner ns shall enable them to sustain an exami¬ 
nation ; and to strengthen this inducement and insure justice* tho 
name* age, and caste of tho teacher whose scholars Lave passed* 
their and his place of residence* tho book in which tney have 
qualified themselves and the date of their examination should be 
recorded. Fifth, a strong additional motive might be presented 
to the teacher by offering him one rupee for every instructed 
Scholar produced not exceeding six or twelve; hut, for the reasons 
already, assigned* I would* if possible* avoid money-payments* 




Slrlhy the scholars will be attracted to the study of the book 
by the higher price which their parents will have to pay for their 
instruction, by the cariosity and pleasure which new and useful 
knowledge will inspire, and by the love of display which a public 
examination will gratify. An honorable ambition may be still 
further gratified by the formal registry of their names, designation, 
and places of residence, as those of approved students of the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, or 1th class, according to the number of the series 
in which they have been examined ; and, on grounds to bo im¬ 
mediately explained, by making the 4th class eligible to a course 
of instruction in the English School of the district 

At tho second periodical examination those teachers who had, 
* in whole or in part, fulfilled the purpose for which the books were 
given would produce their pupils for examination. To give tho 
examiner time, it may perhaps appear to he desirable that not 
more than six pupils of one teacher should be pronounced qualified; 
but if one or more of the six produced shall not stand the ex¬ 
amination, he may be permitted to bring forward one or more to 
the extent of six to be substituted for them. By this mem* not 
more than twelve scholars of the same teacher can be examined at 
the same time, and not more than six of those twelve can bo 
finally approved. If the number who shall stifccessfuly pass through 
the examination be less than six, for the actual number only should 
the teacher receive credit. If the number of the scholars and the 
canpeiitiou of the teachers should lie great, only tho highest 
qualifications of the scholars should be recognized. If the 
number is small, and the competition feeble, a lower standard of 
qualification must bo admitted; and, according to tho discretion of 
the examiner, some consideration should bo shown for those 
teachers who appear to have bestowed a great deal of labor upon 
their scholars without any very successful result. 

At tho next and subsequent examinations the same course 
will bo pursued as at the former with such modifications as in- 
• creasing experience will suggest and the nature of the text-book 
forming the subject of examination may require. If the plan 
should go into full operation there will ultimately be as many 
classes of teachers and as many classes of scholars to be examined 
at one time as there are kinds of books distributed, and in this 
state of things the examiners will enjoy no sinecure. But the 
number of teachers necessary in a district will soon be filled up, 
and gra iually the class of teachers will come to be composed of 
those who have already, as scholars, passed through the requisite 
examinations, and whose claim on this ground to be recognized as 
approved teachers may be at once decided by a reference to tho 
examiner’s own records. Tho old race of school-masters will thus 
gradually pass away, and be succeeded by a race trained from tho 
beginning under the operation of the new system. It will thus 



lmppen tliat by the operation of the system itself the expenditure 
on account oi it will be lessened, and its efficiency at the same 
time increased, leaving the whole of the funds to be applied to the 
extension and consolidation of the plan by carrying 1 it into new 
districts or provinces, by increasing the number of scholars in the 
same districts or provinces, by enlarging generally the course ol 
instruction, or by establishing more numerous or more ample 
endowments until the various classes and grades of native society 
shall know all that it is important to their own welfare and to the 
prosperity and good order of society that they should be taught. 

The general effect of this training upon the face of society, if 
steadily pursued, will be to increase intelligence, enterprise, and 
morality, to make the people better acquainted with their own 
interests and with the legitimate moans of protecting and pro¬ 
moting them, and I confidently believe and hope to attach them 
by gratitude and affection to the European rulers of the country % 
as their real friends and benefactors. It is not, however, to bo 
denied that such a system of popular instruction will, in the higher 
order of minds, excite more ambitious aspirations than it can 
gratify,—aspirations which, if not gratified, may ferment into 
discontent or degenerate into crime. To maximize the certain 
good and to minimize the possible evil, an opening must be made 
out of the narrow circle of a native education into the wider scope 
for talent and for ambition afforded by an English education. In 
I he present circumstances of the country the knowledge of English 
is for the native aspirant the grand road to distinction ; and its 
attainment opens to him the prospect of office, wealth, and in¬ 
fluence. To draw, therefore, the best and noblest spirits into close 
and friendly communication with ourselves, and to employ thorn 
for the greatest good of the country, I propose that those scholars 
who shall successfully pass through an examination in the highest 
vernacular class book shall receive a special certificate declaring 
them entitled, whenever a vacancy may occur, to receive admission 
into the English school of the district. The first effect of this 
will bo to improve the working of the native part oi the system 
by stimulating the vernacular scholars to zeal and industry, since a 
Course of native instruction must bo completed before eligibility 
to the English school can be recognized. The second effect will 
bo to improve the working of the English part of the system by 
furnishing a constant and abundant supply oi candidates whose 
minds have at an early age been expanded by a liberal course oi 
native instruction ; whereas at present much of the attention of 
English teachers in district schools is frittered away in teaching 
the mere elements of the English language to children who avo 
nnmstructed in their own mother tongue. 

In suggesting this plan of vernacular instruction, my chici 
hope is not to obtain an unqualified assent to my views and re- 
commeudations, but to rescue the subject from more generalities 
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modifications. .... , , 1 * i , 

Ti *rrand and primary objection is one that would npply to 

all projects whatsoever of a similar tendency, viz., the dangerous 
,.,»L f.A orn- mower in this country from impariiuj imtmcUon 



settlements, which would have the effect oi improving the condition 
ot fhe village zemindars and conferring benefits on them not 
enjoyed by the cultivators living under former or present native 
Governments, he adds—“ It is, perhaps, impossible to ioresec all 
the remote effects of such a system, and there may be those, woo 
would argue that it is injudicious t.o establish such a system which, 
w oxcitin" a free and independent character, may possibly lead, at. 
a future period, to dangerous consequences. There does not appear 
to ! >n sufficient reason to apprehend any evil consequences, even at 
a remote period, from the introduction of this system. It. rather 
seem , Hull the establishment of such advantages for the bulk of 
onr .'ubjeots ought to attach them to the Government which 
confers the benefit. But even supposing the remote possibility o 
the evil consequences which may be apprehended, that would not 
bo a sufficient reason for withholding any advantages from our 
subjects. Similar objections have been urged against our attempt¬ 
ing to promote the education of our native subjects, but how 
’aWvfrthv d .would be of a liberal Government to give weight io 
sue!, objections ! .The world is governed by an irresistib e power 
which giveth and talceth aVvay dominion, and vain would be rhe 
impotent prudence of man against the operations of its AJmiglity 
influence. AH that rulers can do . is to merit dominion by pro¬ 
moting the happiness of those under thc-m. If we perform our 
duty in this respect, the gratitude of India, and the admin.turn o 
the world, will accompany our name through all ages, pvhatevei 
may be the revolution- of futurity ; but if we withhold blessings 
from onr subject*, from a selfish apprehension of possible da ,1 S er at ' 
a remote period, we shall not deserve to keep our do>nim.°«b w « 
.iiall merit that reverse which time has possibly in store.' 01 u -> 
and shall fall with the mingled, hatred, and contempt, hisse £ 
cxe rations of mankind. These remarks are offered in rep ly ° 
objections which may be, and have been, urged against our co ,| b' r ‘ 
ring on our Indian subjects the blessings of independence 100 
education. My own opinion is that the more blessings wo co n y r 
ou them, the bel ter hold wc shall have on their affections, and H j 
cousequence the greater strength and duration to our empire. 1 {< 
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is for tire wisdom of Government to decide whether this expecta¬ 
tion is visionary or founded on reason.” 

May these burning words produce their full effect until not 
an Englishman shall be found in India or out of India who will 
not bo anxious to acknowledge that it k equally the duty and the 
interest of the British Government to improve and instruct its 
native subjects ! The political power which rests on the affections 
of its subjects may be likened to the “ wise man who built his 
house upon a rock, and the rain descended,, and the streams came, 
ami the winds blew, and boat upon that house, and it fell not, for 
it was founded on a rock,” The political power which rests on 
the ignorance of its subjects may be likened to the “ foolish man 
who built his house on the sand, and the rains descended, and the 
streams came, and tho winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it 
foil, and the full of it was great.” 

The next objection may bo held to apply to the expense of the 
(dan, and on this topic various considerations may be suggested, 
it would bo very satisfactory to me if I could state within what 
precise limits the expense will be confined ; but it must be evident 
that in a country so vast and populous, where so very little has been 
done, and where so much remains to bo accomplished, where so 
much must be hoped ; and so little may he obtained from the co¬ 
operation of tho native community, any such, estimate would bo 
deceptive. One thing, however, is certain that, if this or any 
similar plan is adopted, Government must lay its account with 
incurring first a small, then a gradually increasing, and ultimately 
a considerable, expenditure for tho purpose, since it is, in fact, the 
creation of ft now department of administration to be in time 
extended over the whole couuiry. Another thing next to certain 
is that, in proportion as tho plan is extended, it will h’av.a 
direct effect in advancing the prosperity of tbit* country, and an 
indirect effect in lessening the expense of governing it. But 
although it is impossible to kutnv at / present tho cost of the plan 
when it shall be in full operatic^,'yet I find it equally impossible 
to conceive any plan f *nat shall afford a reasonable prospect of 
effecting en/frUch good with so small an expenditure of means ; 
for in <» u uv given district, by means of an educational survey, the 
appoin tment of an examiner, and the distribution of a few books, 
it pro]/ oscs to call forth and set at work an infinite complication of 
hopes ' au d fears, desires, ambitions and activities on the part oi 
paver it:*, teachers, and scholars, all aiming at the same object and 
tend ing to the same end,—the giving and receiving of instruction, 
Let * us endeavor, however, without pretending to strict accuracy, 
to ascertain the cost of the experiment continued in a single 
dist r Jot during a period of four years, and for this purpose wo 
uu look at every item of expense separately. 

The first item will consist of the examiner's salary and allow- 
ancos* I propose that for the first four years lie shall have a salary 
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rupees per month, and an allowance of 50 rupees per month 
for establishment, stationery, and travelling* expenses. This will 
f>e an expenditure of 1,800 rupees per annum. 


The second item of expense will bo occasioned by the survey 
of the district, to be conducted under the direction of the examiner. 
1 will suppose that the district contains eighteen thanas ; that u 
census both of the population and of schools is to be extended over 
the whole district ; that five waqif/can will be requisite for each 
than# ; that each icaq'>fkar will receive ten rupees per month, in¬ 
cluding* salary and allowances of every kind ; and that the survey 
will occupy three months. The total expenditure will bo 2,700 
rupees, but as the benefit of the survey will bo diffused over tho 
whole period of four years, this is equivalent to an expenditure of 
075 rupees per annum. 


The third item of expense is that of hooks. I have no means 
of judging what the cost of preparation will be, and I can but con¬ 
jecture what will be the cost of printing since tho books arc not 
yet written. In gross, however, let us suppose that the total cost 
to Government will be covered by two rupees per copy; and even 
this probably will be found, in excess of the ultimate cost, if Go¬ 
vernment retain the copyright and stereotype the works. Sup¬ 
pose, further, that twenty-five teachers will appear ns successful 
candidates in each thana, or font hundred and fifty in the whole 
district, and that each will receive one book for himself and six for 
his scholars in the year. That number wilt cost Government 8*300 
rupees per annum. 


A fourth item of expense may be found in the . advantage of 
having an inspector for the number of districts included in a divi¬ 
sion to aid, advise, direct, and control the examiners, and to sec 
generally that nothing is wanting to give efficiency to tho plan. I 
would propose to give this officer a salary of 400 rupees per month, 
and 100 rupees per month ter establishment, stationery, and tra¬ 
velling expenses. This will amount to 3,000 rupees per annum for 
a division, and assuming that tho division contains five districts, 
it will bo equivalent to 1,200 rupees per annum for each district. 

The total expenditure for one district will thus be 9,975 rupees 
per annum, or 831 rupees per month, and for a division containing 
five districts 4,155 rupees per month, a sum less than many Euro¬ 
pean servants of Government derive individually from the public 
revenue; and yet with this small sura—small in comparison of tho 
good to be effected—might a foundation be laid for infusing fresh, 
moral, and intellectual life into seven or eight millions of .an impo¬ 
verished, debased, and neglected population. 

Exclusive of fundamental objections to the principle, or tho 
cost of the measure, practical difficulties may arise, some of which 
perhaps I do not now anticipate. Difficulty, for instance, may be 
experienced in consequence of the proposed exclusive employment 
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of native agency which may convey the impression to the native 
community that the object is one in which Government feels little 
interested, ami unless means are employed to counteract such an 
impression, it may paralyse every exertion that the inspector and 
examiners may make. One means that may be suggested would 
be the publication, in some authentic form, of the sentiments and 
intentions of Government and of its expectations of native co-ope¬ 
ration, embodied in a resolution, declaration, or address which 
would receive general circulation in all the English and native 
newspapers. The names and appointments of the inspectors aud 
examiners should be published in the Gazette, giving them an 
official status of respectability. The commissioner of the division 
and the magistrate of the district should be instructed to give 
them support and countenance in every legitimate way, as was 
before suggested ; and, in like manner, the proposed publication in 
the Gazette, of the results of the periodical examinations, would 
have a beneficial effect. 

A practical danger to which the efficiency of the measure may 
bo exposed will arise from the want of u vigilant, prompt, and 
efficient superintendence exercised over the examiners. To supply 
suer a superintendence I have proposed the appointment of an in~ 
epeclor for all the districts of a division. His duty would ho ge¬ 
nerally to give efficiency to the plan, to counsel and guide the 
examiners, to receive and transmit their reports with his own 
observations, and the instructions of the General Committee for 
their guidance, and further to aid collectors of khas roehals, zemin¬ 
dars on their estates, and talookdars, nrnliks, and ryots in villages 
in organizing the proposed village-institutions with the endowments 
for their permanent support The inspectors and examiners 
wiir be placed under the authority of the General Committee of 
Public Instruction As the mainspring of the whole machinery 
will be found in this body, I trust that my anxiety for the success 
of a measure from which, if adopted, much good may arise, will 
not be interpreted in a sense disrespectful to the Committee, 
through which this report is forwarded to Government, if X add 
that its Constitution does not appear adapted to a purpose which 
was not Contemplated when it was originally formed and since re- 
modelled. The number of individuals composing the Committee, 
the fact that, with the exception of the Secretary, their services are 
gratuitous and occasional, and that all the members without excep¬ 
tion including the Secretary have other weighty duties to perform, 
must make it at least doubtful whether they can exercise a 
constant and systematic superintendence over an extended scheme 
of nat ional instruction. 

With the most cordial co-operation on the part of Government 
and its functionaries, and with the most vigorous superintendence 
by the General Committee of Public Instruction and by inspectors, 
much will depend upon the selection of examiners. If well 
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qualified they will makeup for many deficiencies elsewhere ; but 
pothing will compensate for the absence ot intelligence, energy r , 
honesty, and discretion on their part. They should be competent 
to understand and appreciate the objector Government, and to 
engage in promoting it with zeal untainted by fanaticism and with 
calmness that shall not degenerate into apathy. They should be 
thoroughly instructed in the subject-matter of the series ot school¬ 
books, and possessed of integrity and firmness to require, in 
resistance both to the reproaches and blandishments of unworthy 
candidates, tho degree of qualification which shall alone entitle to 
reward and distinction. The emoluments of the office should be 
fixed at such an amount as will present an immediate object ol 
ambition to the class from which the examiners will chiefly be 
drawn ; and they should he so graduated as to afford the prospect 
of promotion, and thus stimulate to the discharge of duty and 
operate ay a check upon misconduct or neglect. With these views 
I have proposed that the examiners should receive for the first 
four years of service a consolidated allowance of. 150 rupees per 
month, and I now add that they should receive for the second four 
years a corresponding allowance of 200 rupees per month, and for 
the third four years 250 rupees per month, after which an 
examiner shall be eligible to be appointed an inspector of a 
division with a consolidated allowance of 500 rupees per month. 
Promotion from one grade to another should, of course, bo made to 
depend on good conduct in the preceding grade; and it should 
always be given, if possible, in the same district and division. No 
arrangements will afford security in every case against the 
possibility of malversation, but those now proposed will, 1 should 
hope, in most instances command tho honourable and industrious 
exertions of qualified natives. 

Having noticed the objections to which the measure maybe 
deemed liable, and the difficulties with which it may be attended, 
I must be permitted to advert to some of the advantages by which 
it is recommended. 

The primary advantage is the coincidence of the plan with all 
existing institutions of education. It introduces the metropolitan 
organ of Government, the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, to new and higher duties than any which have yet engaged 
its attention, but to none inconsistent with those which it has 
hitherto discharged. The district English schools or colleges and 
the vernacular departments attached to them will be extended, 
their scholars multiplied, and their efficiency increased. The 
native schools will have a new life infused into them, the qualifica¬ 
tions of school-masters and the attainments of scholars will be 
raised, and a more anxious desire will bo produced amongst parents 
that their children should enjoy this improved instruction. Dm 
plan does not come into collision with indigenous elementary 
schools, or with the interests of the teachers On the contrary, it 
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enlists them alt in the race of improvement- and establishes the 
most friendly relations with them. The leading idea upon which 
the plan ia framed is that of building on (he foundations which 
(he people themselves have laid and of employing them on the 
scaffolding and outworks, so that when they shall see the noble 
superstructure rising, and finally raised complete in all its parts, 
they will almost, if not altogether, believe it to bb the work of 
their own hands. The plan .will thus maintain the most perfect 
eougvuity with existing national institutions, and at the same time 
admit of (ho gradual expansion and improvement which European 
civilization demands. 


Another recommendation of the plan is the simplicity of the 
means employed. The examiner with his hooks and his public 
examinations is the prime agent, both giving and prolonging the 
impulse. For this purpose lie will not, as in other eases, have to 
follow the school-masters and the scholars into their villages, their 
lmts, and their school-rooms ; to reprove into order and quiet 
the noisy irregularity of the teacher; to guide in detail the 
desultory labors of the scholar; and to stimulate to some 
effort or sacrifice the stolid ignorance of the parent.. If the 
plan work at all, it will make parents, scholars, and school-masters 
all alike ambitious to earn the distinctions and rewards which it 
holds out. It contains within itself a self-acting principle which 
only requires to bo directed and controlled. 

Tt is, perhaps, an effect of this simplicity, but still a separate 
and distinct advantage, that the plan, whether tried on a large or 
on a small scale, and whether fully successful or not successful to 
the extent anticipated, can he productive only of good an mixed 
with evil. It may be introduced into new districts as they are 
found prepared for it, or it may be discontinued without injury or 
injustice in any district where it lias boon found to work unsatis¬ 
factorily, provided always that nil promises and engagements shall 
be faithfully performed. The good done will bo certain, and Go¬ 
vernment may cither extend, contract, or abandou the plan with¬ 
out embarrassing any native institution, but on the contrary 
leaving those who have been influenced by it with an increased 
power of self-dependence. 

Instead of considering the expense an objection, the plan 
will be found economical when compared with the completeness 
and diffusiveness of the effect. The expense of a school is made 
up of various items, the cost of a school-house and its furniture, 
the pay of the teacher, the price of pens, ink, leaves, paper, and 
books, and if the institution is a Government one, the charge for 
superintendence. In ordinary cases much of this apparatus pro¬ 
duces no distinct or appreciable result. Of any given number of 
scholars, say 100, who engage in a particular course of study , per¬ 
haps not more than 50 generally acquire a satisfactory proficiency. 
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The incapacity and negligence of both teaphers and scholars cause 
\i great waste of time, of labor, and of money; an< even the suc¬ 
cessful student is successful with a much greater consumption of 
these means than, is indispensable. The economy of the plan now 
submitted is that in respect of time, of labor, and of money, it 
throws all the expense of many of the preliminaries of education 
and of all inefficient study and instruction upon patents, teachers, 
and scholars, aud that it bestows the resources of Government 
only in reward of efficient study, for the production of the actual 
and perfect result of successful instruction, and for such apparatus 
as is necessary to prove that this result has been attained. The 
effect also will bo more general than might at first appear. Let 
it bo supposed that in a district of eighteen tlianas, twenty-live 
school-masters in each thana will annually bring forward their 
pupils for examination; that each teacher cun pass only six of his 
scholars; and that lie is at liberty to offer to the extent of twelve, 
if any of the first six should bo rejected. They will, according* to 
this arrangement, bring forward 5,400 of their scholars, hi f of 
these not more than 2,700 can be declared qualified, and perhaps 
not more than halt that number will, pass the examination success¬ 
fully. Even 1,350 scholars in one district and within one twelve- 
month thoroughly instructed in any one of the school-books I have 
described would be an ample return to Government for the expen¬ 
diture incurred. Bub the benefit would not rest here. The whole 
number of scholars, 5,400, must bo deemed by their teachers 
qualified for examination, else they would not be brought forward; 
and the unsuccessful candidates or those scholars whom, as it may 
happen, it was not necessary to examine at all, must have attained 
much, and many may have attained all, that would have been 
required of them. It is by no means necessary to suppose that 
oven the whole number produced for examination will bo the 
whole number instructed. On the contrary, they will be the 
very elite of the little village flocks, and those flocks will be 
composed of hundreds and thousands of other scholars in various 
degrees instructed in the same useful knowledge, all hoping one 
day to distinguish themselves, and all stimulated by the impulse 
which Government will have given to the cause of public instruc¬ 
tion. The plan will ultimately be as economical to the people as 
to the Government. At first the approved teachers will probably 
4 affix a higher price on tho superior instruction they will be 
qualified to bestow; but the facilities to acquire this superior 
qualification wiil be open to all, and many new competitors with 
equal advantages will rapidly enter the profession, while at tho 
sumo lime the: demand for instruction will keep constantly increas¬ 
ing. Under those simultaneous and counteracting influences, a 
now rate of remuneration will come to be formed, the advantage 
of which, as in all improved processor' that are in general demand 
will be in favor of the community; and when this now rate shall 
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bo modified in any district, by the geneva) adoption of the system 
of endowments, the cost of educating their children will ba> 
reduced to the people to the extent of one-half. Even if the 
amount of fees and perquisites should remain the same without 
reduction, the value received from the teachers of youth will 
he far greater, which both to parents and scholars is the best kind 
of economy. 

It is, perhaps, admissible to regard as an advantage arising from 
the plan that it affords an opportunity of employing for the benefit 
of the country the class from which I propose to draw the inspec¬ 
tors aiul examiners, Extraordinary effort* have beer made to 
extend a knowledge of the English language to the natives ; but 
those who have more or less profited by the opportunities presented 
to them do not fmd much scope for thoir new attainments, which, 
on the other hand, little fit them for the ordinary pursuits of native 
society. They have not received a good native education, and 
the Erigh h education they have received finds little, if any, use. 
There is thus a want of sympathy between them and their coun¬ 
trymen, although they constitute a class from which their 
countrymen might derive much benefit, There is also little 
sympathy between them and the foreign rulers of the country, 
because they feel that thoy have been raised out of one class of 
society without having u recognized place in any other class. 
Jf they were employed in visiting the different districts as the 
agents of Government for promoting education, they would fulfil a 
high destination satisfactory to their own minds and would not 
fail to enjoy the respect and affection of their countrymen. The 
qualifications required of them would teach them, what is so 
important to their own usefulness and hitherto so much neglected, 
to unite the acquirements cf an English and a native education, 
since it is only by means of the latter class of acquirements that 
English principles and ideas can. be generally transfused into, and 
incorporated with, the native character. 

The only other recommendation of the plan which I will now 
suggest is that it would be a proper complement to a measure that 
haft been already adopted; It would be worthy of the Government 
which has decreed that the business of the country shall bo con¬ 
ducted in the language of the people. This is so important a measure 
and bears so directly upon the present subject that i subjoin 
here the Resolutions of Government relating to it. The following 
is n.e Resolution of the Governor General of India in Council 

Resolution. 

“The attention of His Lordship in Council has lately been 
called to the Regulations of the Bengal Code, which positively en¬ 
join the use of the Persian language in Judicial and Fiscal proceed¬ 
ings. His Lordship in Council is sensible that it would be in the 
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highest degree inexpedient hastily to substitute any other lan¬ 
guage for that which has, during a long course of years, be n 
appropriated to tho transaction of public business. He is satisfi¬ 
ed that in many parts of the country a sudden and violent change 
would produce serious public inconvenience, and that it would reduce 
many old and useful servants of the public to distress,—such as no 
humane Government would willingly cause. At the same time His 
Lordship in Council strongly feels it to be just and reasonable that 
those judicial and fiscal proceedings on which the dearest interests 
of the Indian people depend should be conducted in a language 
which they understand. That this great reform must be gr ulual, 
that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before it can be 
carried into full effect, appears to His Lordship in Council to be an 
additional reason for commencing it without delay. His Lordship 
in Council is, therefore, disposed to empower the Supreme Executive 
Government of India, and such subordinate authorities as may be 
thereunto appointed by the Supremo Government, to substitute 
the vernacular languages of the country for the Persian in legal 
proceedings and in proceedings relating to the revenue. It is the 
intention of His Lordship in Council to delegate the powers given 
by this Act for the present only to the Governor of Bengal and to the* 
Lieutenant-Governor of the .North-Western Provinces, and he has 
no doubt that those high authorities will exercise these powers with 
that caution which is required at the first introduction of extensive 
changes, however salutary, in an old and deeply-rooted system.” 

In conformity with this Resolution Act XXIX. ol : 18#7 
was passed, making it lawful for the Governor General of India in 
Council by an order in Council to dispense with the provisions 
which enjoin the use of the Persian language and to prescribe the 
language and character to be used in its stead, and further 
empowering him to delegate those powers to any subordinate 
aiuhority. Such a delegation of powers having, accordingly, been 
made to the Deputy Governor of Bengal, that authority passed 
the following Resolution - 

Resolution. 


“The President of tho Council of India in Council having 
Wen pleased on the 4th ultimo, in conformity with Section 
2, Act XXIX. of I8S7, to delegate to the Deputy Go- 
. veruor of Bengal all the powers given to the Governor General 
in Council by that Act, the Deputy Governor has resolved 
that, in the districts comprised in the Bengal division of the 
Presidency of Fort William, the vernacular language of those dis¬ 
tricts shall be substituted for the Persian in judicial proceedings 
and in proceedings relating to the revenue, and the period of 
twelve months from the let instant shall be allowed for effecting 
the substitution. His Honor is sensible that this great and salu¬ 
tary reform must be introduced with caution, involving as it does 
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the complete subversion oi an old and deeply-rooted system. He, 
therefore, vests the various heads of departments with a discretion-, 
ary power to introduce it into their several offices and those res¬ 
pectively subordinate to them by such degrees as they may think 
judicious, only prescribing that, it shall be completely carried into 
effect within the period abovemontioned. For His Honor’s inform¬ 
ation, a report of the progress made in the introduction of this 
measure will be required on the 1st July next, and again on the 
1st January 1839. Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution 
by transmitted to the General Department*for the issue of instruc¬ 
tions to the above effect in respect to the offices subject to that 
Department/’ 

Judicial and Revenue Department, 23 rd January 1838. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of this 
measure to the character of the Government am) the welfare of 
the people. The object is to give the people, or to enable them to 
acquire through their own language, a knowledge of what may 
a Hoots their interests—what constantly, deeply, and extensively 
affect their interests—*in tbv judicial and fiscal departments of 
Government. The effect will bo to bring within the reach of 
Government for administrative purposes a large amount of cheap 
and useful native agency of which it has hitherto voluntarily de¬ 
prived itself, and to rescue the great body of the people who know 
only their own language from those who, under the covert of a 
foreign tongue, misrepresent and pervert th cases of prosecutors 
and accused, the claims of plaintiffs and defendants, the evidence 
of witnesses, the wishes of petitioners, and the decisions of Judges, 
defiling the stream of justice, impeding its course, and exciting 
the disgust and disaffection of those who seek healing in its waters. 
The facility of complaint through the vernacular tongue will also 
deter many from the commission of crime aud injustice who are 
now encouraged to the perpetration of them by the knowledge 
that the injured will be prevented from seeking redress through 
the difficulty, expense, and liability to abuse of the official medium 
of communication. But if this measure will prove important and 
useful, as it undoubtedly will, standing alone and by itself, its 
importance and utility will be incalculably increased if followed 
by the establishment of a national system of instruction through 
the medium of the vernacular tongue. If the use of the language 
of the people will enable every man to understand the statement 
of his own case, even when he is wholly ignorant of his mother 
tongue except as a spoken language, how much more complete 
his protection if he knows it as a written language. If tile em¬ 
ploy meat of a cheap Bengali writer, or pleader, or attorney, or 
agent instead of a dear Persian one will he economical end protec¬ 
tive to the poor man, how much more economical and protec¬ 
tive will it be xl he can make known his wishes, explain his case, 
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his complaint, or engage in Ins defence in his own name, or 
through another under his own intelligent control and supemiten-. 
donee. If Government by this measure, even in the present auto 
of vernacular instruction, will find ampler means placed at its 
disposal for the cheaper and move efficient administration of local 
a hairs, how much greater will bo the scope afforded when the 
kind of instruction shall ho improved, and when this superior 
instruction shall be generally diffused. Now, then, is the time for 
Government to step forward and provide good teachers for tho 
people and good books for teachers. Every consideration 
combines to show the advantage of following up tlie measure that 
has been already adopted with that which is now recommended. 
If any other consideration were wanting, it would be found in the 
grateful affection with which, under any circumstances, but 
especially in such a connection, it would be received by the people. 


SECTION III. 


Application of the plan to tub Improvement of Sanscrit in¬ 
struction. 

«• 

Tho whole of tho preceding details and reasonings contemplate 
the application of the plan to vernacular schools only. The prin¬ 
ciple, however, is to build on the foundation of native institutions 
generally, and, wherever they are to be found, to employ them as 
the instruments through which instruction may bo most .salutarily 
find most effectually communicated. I shall now consider what 
means may be employed to improve the system of instruction in 
the class of Sans< rit schools which are found in every district, and 
of which some account is given in the seventh and eighth Sec¬ 
tions of the first Chapter. I do not propose that anv thing 
should be done to extend or multiply such institutions. All that is 
proposed is, since their number and influenco are undoubted, to 
b ring them over to the side of true, useful, and sound knowledge. 
If there were no vernacular schools, it would still bo desirable that 
t here should be such schools For the instruction of the people. If 
there were no Sanscrit schools, their existence perhaps would not 
be desirable merely for the purposes of public instruction, which is 
the only subject now under consideration. But since they do ex¬ 
ist, and since we cannot, if wo would, cause them not to be, it is 
the plain dictate of common sense and of a wise policy not to des¬ 
pise aud neglect them, but to conciliate, if possible, the good feel¬ 
ings of the learned and to employ their extensive and deep-seated 
influence in aid of the cause of public instruction. For the inform¬ 
ation of the reader I shall quote in this place some of the most 
prominent authorities I have met with on tlie encouragement to 
be given to native learning and the use to be made of it. 
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the records of the General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 1 find a copy of a Minute dated 6th March 1811, ascribed to, 
the Governor General, Lord Minto, and bearing also the signa¬ 
tures of the Members of Council, G . Hewett, J. Lumsden, aud 
H. Colebrooke. This Minute possesses the greater interest both 
because it bears 'Mr. Colebrooke^ signature, aud because it is be¬ 
lieved to have suggested the provision on the same subject in the 
53rd of George III. The following is an extract :— u It is a com¬ 
mon remark that science and literature are in a progressive state 
of 'decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which 
I have been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that re¬ 
mark appears to me but too well founded. The number of the 
learned is not only diminished, but the circle of learning, even 
among those who still devote themselves to it, appears to be con¬ 
siderably contracted. The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite 
literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but 
whifct is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people. The immediate consequence of this state of things is the 
disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books; and it is to 
be apprehended that, unless Government interfere with a fostering 
hand, the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless from a 
want of hooks, or of persons capable of explaining thpm. The 
principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in In¬ 
dia is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was 
formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent indivi¬ 
duals under the native governments. Such encouragement must 
always operate as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, 
but especially in India, where the learned professions have little, 
if any other, support. The justness of these observations might 
be illust rated by a detailed consideration of the former and pre¬ 
sent state of science and litemtuve at the three principal scats of 
Hindu learning, viz., Benares, Tirhoot, and Nadiya, Such a re- 
view would bring before us the liberal patronage which was for¬ 
merly besvowed, not only by princes and others in power and autho¬ 
rity, but also by the zemindars, on persons who bad distinguished 
themselves by the successful cultivation of letters at those places. 
It would equally bring to our view the present neglected state of 
learning at those once celebrated places; and we should have to 
remark with regret that the cultivation of letters was now con¬ 
fined to tlio few surviving persons who had been patronized by the 
native princes and others under the former Government, or to 
such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had im¬ 
bibed a Ioyc of science from their parents. It is seriously to be 
lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for its love and 
successful cultivation of letters in other parts of the empire should 
have failed to extend its fostering care to the literature of the 
Hindu?, and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe the re¬ 
positories of that literature* It is not, however, the credit alone 
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of the national character which is affected by the present neglect¬ 
ed state of learning in the East* The ignorance of the natives 
in the different ciassos of society, arising from want of proper edu¬ 
cation, is generally acknowledged. This defect not only excludes 
them as individuals from the enjoyment of all those comforts and 
benefits which the cultivation of letters i ; natur illy calculated to 
afford, but, operating as it docs throughout almost the whole mass 
of the population, tends materially to obstruct the measures 
adopted for their better government. Little doubt can bo enter¬ 
tained that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery so 
frequently noticed in the official reports is, in a great measure, as- 
cribable both in the Mohammadans and Hindus to the want of 
duo instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respective 
faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without 
foundation, that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the 
natives is, in a great degree, to be ascribed the prevalence of those 
crimes which were recently so great a scourge tc> the country. 
The latter offences against the peace and happiness of society have 
indeed for the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and energy of the Police, but it is probably only by the more 
general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the 
people that the seeds of these evils can be effectually destroyed.” 

The Minute then proceeds to recommend certain measures 
consisting in the reform of the Hindu College at Benares and the 
Mohanumuhm College at Calcutta, and the establishment of two 
new Hindu Colleges, one at Nudiya and the other in Tirhoot; and 
of two new Mohammadan Colleges, one at Bhaugulpore and the 
other at Jaimpoor. The cost of the two new Hindu Colleges was 
estimated at sicca rupees ‘25,618 per annum. The recommendations 
have been, in a great, measure, superseded by subsequent arrange¬ 
ments, but some of them contain useful hints which may 8till bo 
turned to account,—one is that pensions should be granted to 
distinguished teachers on condition that they deliver instructions 
to pupils at their own houses, another is that public disputations 
should be held annually at which prices, rewards, and litorarv 
honors should he conferred on such of the students as shall have 
manifested the greatest proficiency. Both are judiciously adapted 
to Hindu usages. 

With apparent reference to this Minute of 1811, it was 
.enacted in the 53rd George 111., Cap. 155, Section 43, “that it 
snail be lawful for the Governor General in Council to direct that 
out of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues, and 
profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions after defraying 
the expenses of the military, civil, and commercial establishments, 
and paying the interest of the debt in manner hereinafter pro¬ 
vided, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in each year shall 
be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India , and for the 
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introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India; and that any 
schools, public lectures, or other institutions for the purposes afore¬ 
said, which shall be founded at the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St George, or Bombay, or in any other part of the British 
territories in India in virtue of this Act, shall bo governed by 
such regulations as may, from time to time, be made by the said 
Governor General in Council, subject nevertheless to such powers 
as are herein vested in the said Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India respecting Colleges and Seminaries : Provided 
always that all appointments to offices in such schools, lectureships, 
and other institutions, shall bo made by or under the authority of 
the Governments within which the same shall be situated*” It 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that the literature to bo 
revived and improved can only be the existing literature; that 
the learned natives of India to be encouraged can only be those 
who are already learned, not those who aro to become so by the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences; and 
that, therefore, the sum thus directed to be appropriated is appli¬ 
cable, in part at least, to the revival, improvement, and encourage¬ 
ment of the existing learned institutions of the country. 

The late Mr. J. H. Harington wrote a paper dated Juno 19, 
1814, entitled “ Observations suggested by the provision in 
the late Act of Parliament for the promotion of science and 
literature amongst the inhabitants of the British possessions in 
I ndia.” In these observations Mr. Harington examines at some 
length the preliminary question whether the English language 
should be employed as the medium of communicating knowledge 
to the natives, or whether the vernacular and learned languages 
of the country are the more appropriate instruments. The fol¬ 
lowing is the conclusion at which he arrives :—" My own idea, 
on an imperfect consideration of so extensive a subject, is that 
both of the plans noticed have their advantages and disadvantages; 
that neither the one nor the other should be exclusively adopted, 
but that both should be promoted as far as circumstances may 
admit, To allure the learned natives of India to the study of Mcro- 
pean science and literature , toe must, I think , engraft this study upon 
their own established methods of scientific and literary instruction ; 
and particularly in all the public colleges or schools maintained 
or encouraged by Government, good translations of the most use¬ 
ful European compositions on the subjects taught in them, may, 

1 conceive, be introduced with the greatest advantage.” 

The somewhat adverse views on this branch of the subject 
presented by Lord Moira^s Minute already quoted must not be 
withheld :—" The immediate encouragement,” His Lordship says, 

<c of the superior descriptions of science by any bounty to the ex¬ 
isting colleges appears to me a project altogether delusive. I do 
not believe that in those retreats there remain any embers capable 
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of being fanned into life. Ifc is true the form of tuition is kept 
up in them, but the ceremony is gone through by mea who are 
(as far as I could learn) devoid of comprehension in the very 
brandies which they profess to teach. I was particularly curious 
to assure myself of the state of learning in the university of 
Benares, the place whore one should expect that ancient acquire¬ 
ments would be found in the best preservation. My incompe¬ 
tence to judge on the subject; of the answers given by the young 
men examined before me did not, extend to the manner of their per¬ 
formance, which Was such as inspired the notion that every thing 
they said was wholly by rote. On following up this suspicion, 
I learned that I had guessed accurately. I remained satisfied 
that the students only got by heart certain formularies unex¬ 
plained to them by professors incapable of expounding the spirit 
of the lessons. Of course, the instruction unless where it chanced 
to fall on some mind uncommonly vigorous and acut? would 
* have very limited effect in future application; and if it did 
happen to he bestowed on a genius able to unravel it, the 
rational calculation was that it would only render him more 
dexterous in those crooked practices which the depraved habitudes 
of the community would offer to hi * imitation. I thence conceive 
that the revival of the liberal sciences among the natives cat) only 
bo effected by the previous education (beginning with the rudi¬ 
ments) which shall gradually give to individuals the power of 
observing the relations of different branches of learning with each 
other, of comprehending the right use of science in the business 
of life, and of directing ther enlargement of thought to the pro¬ 
motion of those moral observances in which rests the temporal 
convenience of society as well as tho sublimcr duty of man. 
Then, but not till then, such records or such traces of ancient lore 
as remain in the universities may bo useful. Consequently to this 
opinion I must think that the sum set apart by the Hobble 
Court for the advancement of science among the natives would be 
much rnoro expediently applied in the improvement of schools, 
than in gifts to seminaries of higher degree.” 

On this passage it is necessary to remark that the iustitution 
which Lord Moira describes as u tho university of Benares” was 
most probably the Government college at that place, which there 
is reason to believe was about tho time of His Lordship's visit in a 
very inefficient condition. Such, at least, if* tho only way 1 can 
account for the statement given, unless on the supposition that 
the Governor General and his informants may have misapprehended 
the real facts of the case before them. It would certainly be 
unjust to apply the above description to the schools of learning in 
Bengal aha Behar that have originated with the natives themselves 
and are under their management; for although, in the usual course 
of study, the scholars no doubt commit a great, deal to memory, it is 
not servilely committed, but is in general thoroughly understood 
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and digested, Teachers also of sufficient repute to attract scholars 
around°them will seldom be found deficient in the power of explain- 
ing- what they profess to understand and to teach. It is ot more 
importance, however, to remark that Lord Moira anticipated the 
revival of the liberal sciences among the natives from such u pre¬ 
vious education, beginning with the rudiments, as should show 
the connection of the different branches of learning with each 
other, explain the right use of science in the business of life, and 
direct intellectual improvement to the promotion of personal and 
social morality; and if the schools of learning, as well ao the 
common schools, can be made conducive to such purposes, we may 
infer from the excellent sense and genuine benevolence which 
characterize his Minute, that the design would have received Ilis 
Lordship's cordial sanction. 


No or e has more earnestly urged the duty of communicating 
European knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson, no one ^ 
has more powerfully shown the importance of employing the ver¬ 
nacular language, as the moans of accomplishing that object, and 
no one has more olcquetitly illustrated the necessity oi conciliating 
the learned and making them our coadjutors in this great work of 
national regeneration :—“ Two circumstances/' ho ^ays, “ remark¬ 
ably distinguish and designate the social system of India, -one, 
its inseparable connection with a recondite literature, the other, 
the univt rsal percurrency of its divine sanctions through all the 
offices of life, so as to leave no corner of field of human action as 
neutral ground. Can these premises bo denied ? &ud if not 
denied, can it be necessary to deduce from them a demonstration 
of the unbounded power of the men of letters in such a society ? 

Or of the consequent necessity of procuring, as far as possible, 
their neutrality in respect to the indication of measures, the 
whole virtual tendency of which is to destroy that power ? Touch 
What spring of human action you please, you must touch at the 
gamo lime the established system : touch the spring with any just 
and generous viow of removing the pressure which that system 
has hud on its native elasticity, and you must at the same time 
challenge the hostility of that tremendous phalanx of priestly 
sages which wields an inscrutable literature for the express pur¬ 
pose of perpetuating the enthralment, of the popular mind. 
However much the splendour of our political power may* seem to 
have abashed these dark men, the fact is that their empire over 
the arts and understandings of the people has been, unci is almost 
entirely, unaffected by it. With the Saga of Pompeii they say— 

‘ The body to Csesar/the miud to us'—a profound ambition suited 
to the subtle genius of their whole devices, and which I tear some 
of us commit the lordly absurdity of misinterpreting into im¬ 
potent y or indifference ! Before we have set foot almost upon 
their empire, it is somewhat premature to question their resources 
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for its defence against intrusion. Thei * tactics are no vulgar ones 
,nor will they commit themselves or sooner or further than is 
needful. We now purpose to spread o\ir knowledge; they know 
it, and (hey know the consequence. But so have wo for half a 
century purposed the spread of our religion ! The purpose must 
become act, and the act become, or seem lik ly to become generally, 
successful, ere these subtle men will confront us openly; and 
perhaps not then, if Heaven inspire us with the prudence *o con¬ 
ciliate, check, and awe them by the freest possible resort to that 
-acred literature which they dare not deny the authority of, 
however used, and which assuredly is capable of being largely 
used for the diffusion of Tenth ! Time has set its most solemn 
impress upon Hint literature; the last rays of the national integrity 
and glory of this land are reflected from its pages; consummate 
art has interwoven with its meaner materials all those golden 
threads which Mature liberally furnishes from the whole stock of 
■thei domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 
the very echo of their heart's sweetest music.; to their pastors-— 
their dangerous and powerful pastors—it is the solo efficient source 
of that unbounded authority which they possess. To deny tho 
existence of that authority is mere moon-struck idiocy. To admit 
, is I conceive, to admit the necessity of compromise and con¬ 
ciliation, so far as may he.” — Letters pp. 47, 48, 

To deny the existence of that authority were indeed vain, and 
it is equally clear that the admission involves tho necessity of 
compromise and conciliatfen; but it by no means follows that the 
learned,. whose influence it is desirable to enlist on the side of 
popular instruction, are the " dark” and u dangerous” men the} 
nro here described to be. The ascription to them of such a cha¬ 
racter, even if it wore deserved, must tend rather to defeat, than to 
promote, the object of conciliation which the writer has in view, 
and which is so important to the success of a general system of 
education. But it is not deserved. The learned natives of India 
are what, we are ourselves, the creatures of the circumstances in 
which they and we have been placed. They are the spiritual, ^ 
we are the political, despots of India; and if proper means of 
compromise and conciliation are employed, unaccompanied by lan¬ 
guage or acts of fear, of distrust, or of jealousy, they will, in 
general, readily co-operate with us in measures for the improve¬ 
ment of their countrymen. They have too firm a belief in the 
sacredness of their own persous, character, and office, too firm a 
hold of the popular mind, to doubt for a moment of the security 
of their spiritual sway. The chief difficulty I anticipate w?U not 
be to inspire them with the requisite sentiment of benevolence 
towards the poor and ignorant, but with the requisite conviction 
of our sincerity in the professions we make of a desire to promote 
their welfare. 
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The premlfog extracts exhibit opinions? entitled to great con¬ 
sideration; but a closer analysis and more detailed statement of 
the grounds on which l would rest the importance and necessity 
of adopting measures for the improvement of Sanscrit instruction, 
arc desirable, 

Fn of .—Sanscrit schools occupy so prominent a place in the 
general system of instruction e?tahlishc \ throughout the country, 
that moans should be employed for their improvement, and not 
only on account of the inf voice which the learned exercise or may 
exercise over the remaining population, but for the sake of the 
learned themselves as a distinct and numerous class of .society. 
I refer to page 61 to show the extent of this class in the districts 
noticed in this report. In one district alone, that of Ilurdwuu, 
there are 190 teachers, and i,35S students, of learning ; and in 
the city of Moorshedabad, where the number is fewer than in any 
of the other localities, there are 24 teachers, and 153 students. 
If we find that a particular class of native institutions brings 
together in one city and in one district so many teachers and 
students of learning who, if proper means were employed, 
would readily open their minds to European knowledge, why 
should wo not .avail ourselves of the facilities which those institu¬ 
tions present ? 

Second .—The language of instruction in the schools of learn¬ 
ing is? regarded with peculiar veneration, It is called the language 
of the gods. It is probable that iu one of its most ancient and 
pimple forms it was the original language of Orahmanism, and 
was introduced into this country by its Hindu conquerors. 
Instruction communicated through this medium will be received 
by the learned class with a degree of respect and attention 
ilmt will not otherwise bo conceded to exotic knowledge. Why 
should we refuse to avail ourselves of this mode of gaining access 
for useful knowledge to the minds of a numerous and influential 
class? 

third. —Sanscrit is the source and origin of all the Hindu 
■vernacular dialect* spoken and written throughout India and the 
adjoining countries, with as close an affinity, in most instances, 
as exist between Latin and Italian, or between ancient and 
modern Greek. These dialects are as numerous, are spread 
over as wide a surface, are employed by as populous race , 
and are as thoroughly nationalized among those races, as 
the corresponding dialects of Europe in European countries. 
Learned Hindus refer with pride to the number of languages 
that nave sprung from the parent Sanscrit, and they derive from 
it their vocables, their idioms, and their structure, Just in propor¬ 
tion as the use of the vernacular dialects extends for the purposes 
of education and administration, will the value of the Sanscrit be 
felt. It is the great store-homo from winch, as intellectual im¬ 
provement ad van cc$j those dialects will seek and obtain increased 
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m wop, eotnousnoss, refinement, and flexibility. “ Any number ot 
new terms/’ says Mr. Hodgsfefly applying 1 to the Indian i acrits 
* a remark made by Sir James Mackintosh respecting berman, 
<f any number of new terai&, as clear to the tnincl and ns little 
startling to the ear as the oldest works in the languages, may be 
introduced into Hindi and Bengali from Sanscrit, owing to the 
peculiar genius of the latter, with roach more facility than we 
can introduce new terms into English ; nor uoo.j the tusk o. m- 
(reducing such now terms into the Indian vernacular imply or 
exact more than the most ordinary skill or labor on the part <>l 
the conductors of education so long as they disconnect mt them- 
cclves wholly from Indian liter aburef* 

Fourth .—The Sanscrit language is the common medium of 
communication between the learned in the different countries an 
provinces inhabited by the Hindu race, however diflormg Irom 
each other in dialect, manners, and customs. A Hindu educated 
in the learning, peculiar to his faith and nation, need uot be, amt 
is not, a stranger in any of them, although possessing no persona 
acquaintance, and although ignorant of the dialect o! the country 
or pro vince to whioh he may have proceeded. This is found o 
be a great pract ical convenience in the performance ot the numer¬ 
ous pilgrimages which piety or superstition enjoins. By the 
same means also tin- learned productions of one province of country 
in time become the common property ot all the learned t.uoug i- 
ouL India. In ihe Bengal schools 6f learning young men, both 
from the western and southern province^ of India, arc iouna 
pursuing their studies, and Bengalis, after finishing their studies 
in Bengal, often proceed into the western provinces for the piu- 
pose of acquiring those branches of learning which arc no 
usually cultivated hero. Sanscrit, without the secrecy, * as ^thus 


all the advantages of the masonic sign and countersign. 


It 
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througlMat' India!"'’In consequence of this established mutual 
interchange of knowledge, if any improvement can bo introduced 
into the system of instruction in the schools o( learning oi bengal 
and Behar, wc may hope that it will gradually work ds way 
among the entire learned body throughout the country. 


word to the hearts and understandings of the learned 


Fifth .—All the learning , divine and human, of the Hindus, 
is contained in lie Sanscrit language. Religion, philosophy, law, 
literature, and medicine; all the learning that enters into the 
daily practices of their faith and is connected with the etublkhed 
customs of their race, their productions of'taste and imagination, 
and the results of their experience of life and manners, all are 
found in. the Sanscrit language, and in that only as their source 
and repository. Doctrine, opinion, and practice) the duties of the 
present life and ihe hopes of the future ; the controversies of sects 
and the feuds of families, arc ultimately determinable by authorities 
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which speak only through that .medium. The inference is ob- 
numus. It we would avail ourselves of tins vast and various 
literature, lor the moral and intellectual regeneration of India, 
wo must Stretch out the right hand of fellowship to those who 
can alone effectually wiold its powers, and by patronage mid 
conciliation obtain their willing co-operation. 

^ 3 fj< - ^e patronage of Government, best/owod on schools 
o learning mould he most gratefully received both bp the learned 
t/iemvlm and bp the native community It would entirely coin¬ 
cide with the customs of native society. Sanscrit schools have 
been frequently endowed by wealthy Hindus; the teachers are 
constantly invited, feasted, and dismissed with presents on occasions 
ol important domestic celebrations; and both teachers and stu- 
dents, independent of all other considerations of castes and con¬ 
dition, are held in the greatest respect by the community. In 
the opinion of the leurned themselves—an opinion which they' have 
frequently expressed to mo—it is the duty of rulers to promote 
coining, by which they, of course, mean Sanscrit learning, 1 (’com- 
moD schools and their teachers arc encouraged us 1 have proposed, 
while Sanscrit schools arc neglected, it may be feared that the 
hostility of the learned will be often incurred, and that, through 
their all penetrating influence, they will raise serious obstacles 
to the spread of popular instruction. On the contrary, if their 
schools, ns well as the vernacular schools, are patronized, their 
own in teres t« will be identified with the success of the Govern¬ 
ment plan, and we may confidently rely on their co-operation. 
It. is not, however, on the ground of expediency onlv that this 
recommendation is offered. Sanscrit schools and teachers may be 
made to conduce as effectually to the spread of sound and useful 
knowledge as vernacular schools, with only this difference that, 
each class of institutions will operate in a field from which the 
other *» excluded. In Sanscrit scho< Is we shall gain access to a 
large and influential class which by any other means we shall be 
unable to reach, ami which it is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of society should advance as the rest of society advances. 
There is no class of persons that exercises a greater degree of in¬ 
fluence in giving native society the tone, the form, and the 
character which it actually possesses, than the body of the learned, 
not merely as the professors of learning, but as the priests of re¬ 
ligion ; and it is essential to the success of any means employed 
to aid the moral and intellectual advancement of the people, that 
t hey should not only co-operate, but also participate, in the pro- 
gvess. If we leave them behind, we shall be raising obstacles to 
our own success, and retarding the progress of the whole country. 

Learned Hindus will gratefully receive all the encouragement 
which we are willing to bestow, but it may still be made a ques¬ 
tion whether they would introduce hooks of useful knowledge on 
science and the arts into the regular course of their instruction, 
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at amongst so numerous a body none will prove hostile or 
indifferent would be too much to expect j but in my own experience 
1 have met with only one instance, that of a pundit in RujshaKi who 
expressed an unfriendly feeling to popular instruction/ Poor and 
unpatronized, he asked me what advantage the extension of popu¬ 
lar instruction would bring to him,—a question which rather con- 
finns the view 1 have before presented regarding the character 
and expectations of the class. In another instance, that of the 
respectable pundit of the judge’s court at Mozufferpoor iu Tirhooi, 
I found that all my attempts at explanation did not apparently 
remove from his mind the suspicion of some ulterior object, and he 
app ars to have communicated Ins doubts to other learned men 
in that district to whom the subject was mentioned. This, how- 
ever, was bv no means generally the case. In conversation I have 
received repeated assurances from many pundits of their readiness 
to teach European science and learning in their schools, provided 
that the works put into their hands do not embrace the subject 
of religion on which they most distinctly intimated that they 
will teach, and countenance nothing but what, is in their estimation 
strictly orthodox. In the Rajshahi, Moornhedabud, Boerbhoom, and 
Burdwan districts I had frequent conversations with pundits on this 
subject, and generally with the most satisfactory results; but it did 
not occur to me, till after leaving those districts, to ask any of them 
for their written opinions. On my return, however, to Calcutta, 
1 put a case in writing before the pundits of the Sanscrit College, 
and subsequently before such pundits as 1 met in the districts °ot* 
South Behar and Tirhoot, a translation of which, with their 
answer and the signatures attached to it, I subjoin. Two pundits 
of the Burdwan district, whom circumstances had prevented me 
from seeing when in their native district, followed rne to Calcutta, 
anxious to give a full and correct account of their schools that it 
might be included in this report, and they took the opportunity, 
at the same time, of expressing their assent in writing to the 
opinion of the Calcutta pundits. More recently two pundits 
from the Jessore district and my owr pundit belonging to the 
same district have, of their owu accord, requested permission to 
add their names. 


CasK. 


To the Learned . 


u I have observed that the teachers of Hindu learning in this 
country in their respective schools instruct their pupils Hindu 
learning only. There are, however, many English books of learn¬ 
ing* in which arithmetic, mechanics, astronomy, medicine, ethics, 
agriculture, and commerce are treated at length. I bog to be in¬ 
formed whether, if such works, exclusive cf those which relate to 
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religion, were prepared in Sanscrit, there in, or is not, any objection 
to employ them as text-books in your schools." 

W. ADAM. 


<sl 


Onitios. 

“ English hooks of learning, exclusive of those which are 
explanatory of the religion of the English nation, containing in¬ 
formation on astronomy, ethics, mechanics, &e., and translated 
into the Sanscrit language, are of great use in the conduct of 
worldly affairs. In the same manner as the Rahka Guuifa, the 
jNUakanthlifit Taj aka, and other works, translated into Sanscrit 
from Arabic astronomical books, were found to be of much use, 
and tvero employed by former teachers without, blame. So there 
ii uot the least objection ou tho part of the professors and students 
of learning of I he present day in this country to teach and 
study books of learning translated from English into the language % 
of the gods." ° . 

RAMCTI AND ft A VIDYAVAGTS A, 

SAMBH UCIIANDRA VAC II ASP ATI, 

If A RAN AT 11A TARKABII USA NA, 

N1MAICH ANDR V SI ROMA N1, 

11 Aft! PRASA DA TAUK A PANCHAN ANA, 

PR EM CIIAN DRA TARK A VAG1S A, 

JAYA GOPALA SARMANA, ' 
oangadiiara TAHKAVAGISA, 

(Professors of the Sanscrit College, Calcutta). 

K AM ALAKANTA VIDYALAN KAUA. 

(Private Professor, Oitcutta). 

H AUACllANDRA NYAYA VAGI SA, 

G U KUCHARANA TARK APANCII AN A N A, 

(Private Professors , Bv.rdwan District). 

PANG 11 ANA NASI ROM A Nr, 

HA CII ARAM A N YA YARATNA, 

GIRVANANATI-1 A N YAYARATNA, 

(Private Professors, Jcssore District). 

The preceding case, opinion, and signatures are written in tho 
Sanscrit language and Bengali character. Tho following signa¬ 
ture-: arc dtaohed to a separate paper of precisely tho same import 
in the Nagari character:— 

CHAKRAPANI SARMANA, 

CHi NTAMANI SARMANA, 

HARI SAHAYA SARMANA, 

HA BILAL SARMANA, 

BilAVVANI DIN SARMANA, 

(Private Professors, South Bettor). 
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The following signatures are attached to a third paper ot 
precisely the same purport:— 

PARMANANDA SARMANA, 

KALANATHA SARMANA, 

THAKUK DATTA SAUMANA, 

(Private Professors, Tirlioo! District). 

No effort has been used to obtain these rigtmtures. and in 
every ease they Ivere received with such explanations as left the 
pundit* perfectly free to give or withhold them. An unqualified 
concurrence of opinion was expressed by all those pundits to 
whojn the subject was mentioned, with the exception of those in 
Tirboot where, as the poor and ignorant are poorer and more 
ignorant, so the wealthy and the learned arc more narrow and 
bigoted, than the corresponding classes in other districts. Even in 
Tirboot, the three pundits who signed, expressed the opinion that, 
if any measure was adopted for the encourage meitt of learning, 
those who now appear most timid and suspicious would be most 
forward to participate in the advantage. I pon the whole, I en¬ 
tertain no doubt that the majority of' the learned in Bengal and 
Behar will readily co-operate with Government, if they are allow¬ 
ed to receive a share of the general encouragement to be given 
to the teachers of sound and useful knowledge. 

The only remaining questions are to what extent their co¬ 
operation may be required, and with what rewards it should be 
acknowledged and secured— 

Fi $C ~The text-books employed should not be mere trans¬ 
lations either from English or Bengali, but original works on 
the same subjects a^ the Bengali series, with such additions of 
matter and of illustration as will include the substance, loth of 
European and of native knowledge, on the branches treated. The 
learned will thus be taught on the one hand to identify their 
feelings and interests with those of their countrymen in general, 
and encouraged on the other hand to employ their greater leisure 
in thoroughly studying the subjects on which the welfare of the 
people and the prosperity of the country depend. We may thus 
hope that the profound, acute, and vigorous intellects that are 
now laboriously employed on vicious fables and fruitless specula¬ 
tions will receive a practical bias from which the happiest results 
may he expected. 

Second *—To every examiner a pundit should be attached 
to aid him in examining those pundits who may accept boohs 
for study and afterwards offer themselves for examination, in the 
same manner as has been described with respect to teachers of 
vernacular schools. The assistant-pundit should be the most 
distinguished and most highly respected in the district, that the 
weight of his talents and repute may conciliate public approba¬ 
tion to the measures of Government; but he should be made 
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hUboniinsUe to the ©araipiner to correct the local influences by 
which he may be guided, or which may be ascribed to him. An 
allowance of\$0 rupees per month including travelling charges 
will iu general obtain the her vices of such a pandit, to be raised 
after periods of service of four years to 40, 50, and 60 rupees, 
dependent) on good behaviour. After this, the aesistttnt-»pundit 
to an examiner should be eligible to hold the appointment of as- 
sistmit-pundit to an inspector of a division with a salary ot 
100 rupees per month, or any other appointment in the native 
branch of the service which he may be ambitious to attain, such 
as those of pundit attached to the district court, o( tnoonsiff, 
of sudder airmen, 8te., tire purpose being to stimulate his zeal and 
strengthen his integrity by always placing before him a higher 
object of ambition than any he 1ms yet reached. 

Third .—The same course generally will be pursued towards 
teachers of schools of learning as has been proposed towards 
teachers of vernacular schools. They will first receive books in 
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which, after the requisite time allowed for study, they will boexa.- 
itiiued ; and after ft satif:factory examination their names w II l» 
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registered, transmitted to Calcutta, published in the Gazette, and 
proclaimed in the district as those of approved pundits, of all which 
a certificate will be. given. When a pundit after having been 
satisfactorily examined receives the second volume of the series 
ho will be entitled to claim the use of three, six, nine, or twelve 
copies of the first for the instruction of his pupils, and so on in 
the four successive stages of the courtie. Approved pundits, like 
approved vernacular teachers, will be entitled to attend at the 
normal school of the district for four years, and for three months 
in each year, and to receive, during that period, subsistence-money 
and travelling expenses. The modes of instruction in schools of 
learning are in general much superior to those practised in the 
vernacular schools, but the normal schools may be, and it is 
hoped will bo, conducted in such a way that oven puudits may 
derive much instruction from them in the art of touching. When 
a pundit shall have passed an examination in each of the four 
volumes of the scries, when he shall have attended the norma< 
school for four years, three mouths iu each year, and when he 
shatl have instructed six pupils in each of the four volumes, he 
will become, not entitled, but eligible, to an endowment of the 
same value as that proposed for the vernacular teachers of the 
sumo district. The number of endowments for vernacular teach¬ 
ers must be limited only by the wants of the population. The 
number of endowments for teachers of learning must bo limited 
by very different considerations. They must be so few as not to 
be a burthen to the State. They must be so many as to give a 
hold on the whole body of the learned in a district. These 
objects will probably be attained by some such rule as the follow- 
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viz., that endowments shall beset apart for schools of learning 
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so* 0 * iix . 0d Potion to their irtwber, say, in the proportion 
one to six. Thus the 34 Sanscrit schools in the city otMoift- 
shedabad would have four endowments distributed amon* their 
nrovidecl that all the twenty-four teachers establish their 
eligibility ; and so with every other locality. Probably this will 
no. hr deemed too high a proportion, and if found too low to 
elicit the competition and co-operation of the body of pnmjits tho 
value of each endowment might be raised, or tiro number increased 
vVith regard to the best mode of bestowing these endowment* on 
the earned, .fc may be sufficient at present to remark that the 
pundits who are found by the possession of the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions to be eligible to them, may b e examined bv written queries 
and answers on subjects calculated to enlarge their views fath of 
their own deficiencies and of the wants of the country and of their 
duty to seek self-improvement for the sake of the general rood • 
and those whom fit judges may determine to be the most worthy 
should receive the reward accompanied with all the forms which 
may give weight and honour to the distinction. When a vacancy 
occurs of any of the endowments given to the learned, it may bo 

clSble’ m h ° maQ Way by ‘ thc open COD 'Perition of all who are 

Fourth.--’To, induce^ teach era to communicate the improved 
instruction to their scholars and the latter to seek for tb-.e in • 
struetion various motives will be presented. With regard to the 
teachers, the copies of the first volume of the series which the- 

will receive for the use of their scholars will become their own 

JSSST' T l y b Ti a ? eqttal 1,umber of instructed 

scholars. They will further receive a corresponding number of 

copies of the second book of the series for the use of their scholars, 
only d they shall be found to have made a proper use of those 
copies oi the first received for the same purpose ; and so also with 
vegy ro to the third and fourth volumes. Still, further, one of the 
qualifications fr.- holding an endowment mil be that the teacher 
shall have instructed six scholars in each of the four volumes of the 
senes. The success also with which learned teachers pass (hem- 
se you and their scholars at the periodical examinations will come 
v eo a measure of the public repute they enjoy in their native 
districts, and thus increase the number of invitations and the 
amount of presents they receive, and perhaps in many ea-.es 

J hy zemmdajf8 to l >««tow on them endowments 
exclusive oi those appropriated by Government to the class of the 
learned. With regard to students of learning, they will be 
attracted, as in the case of vernacular scholars, by the' curiosity 
and pleasure which new and useful knowledge will inspire by the 
love of display which a public examination will gratify, by the 
ambition of haviug their names, designations, and places of 
residence restored as those of approved students, by the prospect 
of eligibility to the English school of the district after completing 
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tbe series of text-books, and l>y the further prospect of eligibility 
to oue of the ' endowments set apart for the learned wlun they 
shall have acquired all the necessary* qualifications. > Native 
opinion leads me to think it prohahle that these motives will 
prove bo powerful to the majority ot the students of learning that 
it will be proper before admitting them to examination to require 
them to establish by test imonials from their teachers that they 
have passed through a regular course of grammatical study, lest, 
in their anxiety to distinguish themselves in the new course of 
instruction, they should neglect that indispensable preliminary to 
the successfifl cultivation of the Sanscrit language and literature. 

fifth, _The native medical schools rank with schools of 

learning ; and, keeping steadily in view the principle of turning 

to account all existing institutions, both European and Native, it 
is worthy of consideration whether the native medical schools may 
not be usefully employed, in connection with the medical college 
of Calcutta, in improving and extending sound medical instruction. 
In B.ijshahi I found one medical school containing seven students 
taught by two professors ; -in Beerbhooin another containing six 
students taught by one professor ; in Burdwun four medical schools 
containing forty-five students taught by four professors; and in South 
Mehar two medical (schools containing two students taught by I wo 
professors. All these students were not receiving medical instruc¬ 
tion, but in part were pursuing those literary studies which are 
decra$d indispensable preliminaries to a course of professional study ; 
and some of the professors had other students besides those who were 
either studying, or preparing to study, for the medical profession. 
Ik not this a class of institutions which it should be our object to 
draw out of obscurity ? When it is considered how ill-provided 
the body of the people are with medical advice and assistance even 
on ordinary occasions, and much more in seasons of pestilence and 
disease prevailing locally or generally, is it not ouv duly to en¬ 
deavour to increase the number jf these institutions and to extend 
their usefulness by improving the instruction which the teachers 
communicate? The only answer that can be returned oy a wise 
ami humane Government will be by asking hew such an object 
am be accomplished, and the only reply I can make is by re¬ 
verting to the plans which I have already suggested and which 
l believe will be found of equal efficacy in their applies t on to 
medical as to other schools of learning. The first step will be to 
prepare a separate series of text-books in Bengali, or Hindi, or 
Sanscrit,, or both in Sanscrit and in one of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages. * They should embrace elementary views and illustrations 
of the mo*! important and useful branches of medical science and 
practice, including, in Mr. Hodgson’s language, both exotic 
principles and local practices, European theory, and Indian ex¬ 
perience, The next step will be to induce ' he medical teachers 
to study the text-books so prepared ; and for this purpose the 
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course that liaa been already described should be adopted ami the 
same inducements offered ; public examinations, presents of books 
to the teachers for themselves and for their scholars, the registry 
and publication of their names as those of approved medical 
teachers, and finally, eligibility to one of several endowments 
expressly appropriated in each district to the medical profession. 
In this way Government in a very few years might multiply 
approved medical teachers to any extent that the wants of the 
country might demand. The next step would be to extend the 
instructions of the approved teachers, and here again the same 
appliances offer themselves. To the teachers would be given 
books only in proportion as instructed scholars are produced, 
and the instruction of six scholars in each text-book would 
be required as an indispensable qualification for the eligibility 
of the teacher to an endowment. To the scholars the motives 
will bo the pursuit of new and useful knowledge, the love of 
display at a public examination, the ambition of distinction by 
the registry and publication of their names as those of approved 
medical students, eligibility to the English school of the district, 
eligibility to a course of instruction in the medical college of 
Calcutta, and finally, eligibility to a medical endowment in their 
native districts. The effect of all this is, I think, not to be doubted ; 
and it would be cheaply purchased by the employment of such 
means. It would revive, invigorate, enlighten, and liberalize the 
native medical profession in the mofussil; it would afford to the 
Calcutta college a perennial supply of well instructed native medical 
students from every district in the country; and it would send 
them back to their native districts still better instructed, and both 
qualified and disposed to benefit their countrymen, to extend the 
advantages of European knowledge, and to conciliate the affections 
of all towards their European rulers. 

It should be distinctly understood that all teachers 
of learning who accept of the patronage of Government » f • alI 
be at perfect liberty to teach their own systems of religion, phi 
losophy, science, and literature ; and that the works prepared for 
their use shall contain nothing derogatory to their faith, or 
recommendatory of any other. On the other band, it should bo no 
less distinctly understood that the patronage of Government will 
be bestowed on the learned solely and exclusively in proportion to 
the degree of their proficiency in the new system of instruction, 
and to the deg tee of zeal, judgment, and integrity with which 
they co-operate in promoting the mccess of tho measures adopted 
by Government for the instruction of the whole body of the people. 
In other words, they will neither be prohibited from teaching tbar 
which they believe, nor required to teach that which they believe 
not ; but they will be rewarded only for doing or promoting that 
which, in the estimation of all, has a plain and direct tendency 
to benefit all. 
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SECTION IV . 


/U'PTJOATTON Of THB PLAN TO THE IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION 

of Instruction .amongst thb Mohammadan Population, 

The encouragement given to the existing vernacular schools 
and to the Hindu schools of learning will embrace the whole of 
the male 11 indu population, and will arry rich and poor, learned 
aod uuloarned, forward in the path of improvement with mutual 
good-will and co-operation, and with a common and joint feeling 
of attachment and gratitude to the source from which the advan¬ 
tage is derived. The measures requisite (or the imnroveinen^and 
extension of instruction amongst the Muhammadan population 
demand separate consideration. 

The fir 4; question that Arises here is—What is the fit means 
to be employed for communicating some useful knowledge of letters 
to the poor and uninstructed, which is by far the most numerous 
portion of that population ? 

I have shown in another place that Persian instruction is the 
only substitute lor vernacular instruction peculiar to the Moham- 
juaddau population, and that the language has a strong hold on 
native society ; but it is on the upper class of native society that 
it bus this hold, and it has not descended, and cannot be expected to 
descend, to the body of the Muhammadan population. To them it 
is foreign and unknown, and consequently unfit for being employed 
as the medium of instruction to the people. To those who are 
instructed m it, it it* the language of books, of correspondence, and 
of accounts; not the language of conversation in domestic life or of 
the general intercourse of society. It has been shown also that, even 
those who cultivate it as the language of books of corres¬ 
pondence and of accounts are found in five districts in the 
proportion of 2,087 Hindus to 1,409 Musalmans. There can 
bo little doubt that the official use that has been made 
of it by Government and its functionaries is the sole reason 
for its cultivation by Hindus; and as many Musalmans 
have the same interests to protect by the same means, the reason 
for its cultivation by them also must be deemed in many instances 
to bo the same. When, therefore, the measures that have recently 
been adopted for the discontinuance of the Persian and the em¬ 
ployment of the vernacular language in public business shall have 
full effect, it may bo expected, not only that all the Hindus, but 
that a considerable proportion of the Musalmaris, who would 
have otherwise had their children instructed in Persian, will have 
recourse to some other medium. The use of the Persian is at 
present in a state of transition. What the ultimate effect of the 
present measures may be is yet to bo seen, but it cannot be 
deemed favorable to the cultivation of the language j and whatever 
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the natural and unforced use which the social nnd religious wants 
of the Musalman peculation may give it, the Persian can never 
bo regarded in this country as a fit instrument of vernacular 
instruction. 


For a language of instruction to the Musalman population we 
must turn from the Persian to some of the vernacular dialect*, 
.Bengali, Hindi, or Urdu* In Bengal the rural Musalman popula¬ 
tion speak Bengali; attend, indiscriminately with Hindus, Bengali 
schools; and read, write, correspond, and keep accounts m that lan¬ 
guage. With the exception, therefore, of a portion of the Musalman 
population of large cities in Bengal, the means that have been 
already described for the promotion of vernacular instruction in this 
province through the medium of the Bengali language, may 
be deemed adequate for Musalrnans as well as Hindus. The 
rural Musalman population of Behar use the Hindi language 
to some, although not to an equal, extent; and when 
the plau lor the promotion of vernacular instruction shall be 
applied in Behar through the medium of the Hindi language and 
Kagan character, it will be found to embrace a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the rural Musalman population; but it will leave a 
considerable proportion of that population, and also of the urban 
Musalman population who speak Urdu, unprovided with the means 
of vernacular instruction; and, for their benefit, it would seem 
desirable that distinct arrangements should be made. Those 
arrangements will consist merely in the preparation of a separate 
series of school-books in the Urdu language and Persian character, 
differing from the similar works prepared in Bengali and Hindi 
chiefly in the subject-matter of the first volume of the series, 
which, should contain the most approved and complete course of 
native instruction known amongst Musalrnans in India on the 
Persian model. Such a series of school-books will make the 
transit ion ea3y from the system cf Persian, schools at present so 
numerous in Behar and now ceasing to be adapted to tho wants 
of the country, to the system of Urdu schools which the measures 
of Government will soon render indispensable. They will bring 
within the reach of the humbler classes of tho Muhammadan 
population whatever really useful knowledge is found in the Persian 
school-books ; and they will help to raise those classes to a com¬ 
munity of feeling and of information with the superior classes ot 
their co-religionists and with the general intelligence of the 
country. 

The second question bearing on the improvement of the 
Moharmnadau population is—What is the fit means to be employed 
for improving the instruction communicated in Moharmnadau 
schools of learning and for obtaining the co-operation of the 
learned in the prosecution of the measures that may be adopted 
to extend instruction to the Mohammadan population generally ? 
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Mohammadan schools of learning are not so numerous as 
those of Hindus, but they are in general more amply endowed, and 
the teachers enjoy the same high consideration in Mo ham m a dan 
society and exercise the same powerful influence that belong 
to the corresponding class of the learned in Hindu society. The 
same remarks apply to those institutions that were m&de respecting 
Sanscrit schools. We have not called them into existence, nor if# 
it any part of our object to increase their number. Wo find 
Arabic schools long established in the country possessing in 
several instances large resources, and taught by men intelligent, 
learned, revered, influential, anxious to compare their systems 
of knowledge with ours, and willing to aid us in the measures 
that may be devised for the instruction of their countrymen. In 
the search of instruments w ith which to work out good for ths 
oountry, those institutions cannot be wisely neglected. The only 
question that can be raised is as to the way in which they may 
be made available. 

Without minutely repeating the si me details, it is sufficient 
to remark that the course which has been suggested to be pursued 
towards Hindu schools of learning will probably bo Found equally 
applicable to those of Mob am mad on origin A series of text¬ 
books in Arabic, public examinations both of teachers and scholars, 
and the distinctions and rewards appropriate to each already de¬ 
scribed would, there can be little doubt, produce the desired effect. 
Learned Mu -ilmaos arc in general much better prepared for the 
reception of European ideas than learned Hindus: and when 
they shall have become convinced of the integrity of our purpose, 
and of the utility of the knowledge we desire to communicate, 
they will be found most* valuable coadjutors. 

The endowed Molutnunadau institutions of learning present 
another class of means for improving the State of instruction. I 
would equally deprecate the appropriation by the state of the 
property belonging to such institutions and its misappropriation 
<>y private individuals. The rights and duties of all institutions 
of this class should be defined and general rules laid down to 
preserve their property, purify their management, and provide 
for their effectual supervision and real usefulness. With these 
views a determinate course of study should be prescribed, a visit¬ 
ing power *zeroised, and periodical returns required. It is utterly 
Futile to leave the visiting and controlling power over such insti¬ 
tutions in the bonds of what are called the local agents under 
the Board of Kevenuo, since the offices of collector and magistrate, 
usually filled by the same persons, completely absorb their time 
and attention. In so far as such institutions exist for educational 
purposes, their superintendence and direction on the part of 
Government should be vested in the General Committee of Public 
Instruction and exercised through the officers subject to its 
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authority. Properly regulated, such institution*? 


Kiiebeh Bsgha, at Bober, at Changhmiya, and at; Moorahedabad, 
would become centres of improvement;, sending forth all sorts of 
salutary influence to the districts in which they are situated. 

The reform of the office of tyvzy, besides other direct and 
collateral advantages, would furnish Government with an extensive 
and cheap agency in every district for the improvement of Musalman 
institutions of education. 

The following extract from the revised edition of the first 
volume of the late Mr. HaringtotPs analysis of the regulations 
will exhibit the rules in force for the appointment of *ity, town, 
arid pergunuah cazies, together with the nature of the duties or* 
pected to be performed by tho^e officers:— u The judicial func¬ 
tions which pertained to the office of cazy ul-cuzat, or head cazy, 
and in some instances to that of inferior cozies. Under the 
Muhammadan government, have been discontinued since the esta¬ 
blishment of the courts of justice under the superintendence of 
British judges • and, with an exception to the law officers at¬ 
tached to the civil and criminal courts, the general duties of the 
present caries stationed at the principal cities and towns and in 
the pergunnahs which compose the several zillahs or districts, are 
confined to the preparation and attestation of deeds of con¬ 
veyance and other legal instruments, the celebration ol Musalinan 
marriages, and the performance of ceremonies proscribed by the 
Moh immadan laws at births and funeral and other rites of a reli¬ 
gious nature. They are eligible, however, under tho regulations 
to be appointed commissioners for the e:Je of property distrained 
on account of arrears of rent, as well as commissioners for the trial 
of civ it causes, and are also entrusted by Government in certain 
cases with tli ? payment of public pensions. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that persons of character who niny be duly qualified for the 
subsisting office of cazy should be appointed to that station, and 
encouraged to discharge the duties of it with diligence and fide¬ 
lity by not being liable to removal without proof of incapacity or 
misconduct. The cazy-ul-cnzafc, or head cazy, of several provinces 
under this Presidency, and the caries stationed in the cities, towns, 
or pergunnalis within those provinces, were accordingly declared by 
Regulations XXXIX., 171)3, and XLVI., 1803, not to be remov- 
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able from their offices, except for incapacity or misconduct in the 
discharge of their public duties, or for acts of profligacy in their 
private conduct; and the rules subsequently enacted in Regula¬ 
tions V., 1804, and VIII., 1809, concerning the appointment and 
removal of the law officers of the courts of justice, were extended 
to the local caries by Section 10 of the former Regulation and Sec¬ 
tion 4 of the latter. At the same time the office of cazy is declared 
(in Section & of Regulations XXXIX., 1793, and XLVI,, 1803, 
respectively;) ‘not to be hcriditar/;* and it is further provided in 
these regulations that when the office of cazy in any pergunuah, 



city, or "own/ sb$U become vacant, the judge within whose jurist 
diction hhe place may he situated is * to recommend such person as 
may appear to him host qualified tor the succession from his 
character and legal knowledge. Tho name of the person so re¬ 
commended is to be communicated to tho head oassy who, if he 
shall deem him unqualified for the office, either from want of legal 
knowledge or tho badness of his private character* is to report the 
the same in writing/ Tt is likewise ‘the duty of the head eftzy 
to report every instance in which it may appear to him that the 
oazy of any city, town, or pergunnah is incapable, or in which 
any such eazy may have been guilty of misconduct in the dis¬ 
charge of his public duty or acts of profligacy in him private con¬ 
duct/ And a similar report is required to be made by the judge- 
of the zillah, city, and provincial pourfs to the court of sadder 
dewanny ndawlut, with whom it rests to confirm the appointment 
or removal of the eazies of cities, towns, and pergunnahs under 
Section 4, Regulation VIII,, 1809/' 

As far as .1 am aware, such continues to he in all essential 
particulars the legal position of the office of eazy, and I will now 
illustrate its practical working by a brief abstract of curtain docu¬ 
ments relating to a single district, that of Tirhoot, which I have 
been permitted to examine in the judicial department. From 
these documents it appears that there were in 1818 in that dis¬ 
trict eighteen eazies appointed to one hundred porgunnabs con¬ 
taining 8,431 villages, and discharging their duties by means of 
forty naibs or deputies. In that year their number was reduced 
to fourteen and their jurisdictions equalized* Those eighteen 
oazien, in virtue of their offices, held rent-free lands amounting to 
35$ high as, and they received in the form of salaries <r allow¬ 
ances from Government sicca rupees 4,89fi-i-fi per annum ; 
but the&e disbursements were suspended at the time mentioned in 
consequence of its having been found on inquiry that they were 
altogether unauthorized by Government. It was, however, deemed 
probable that some allowance would hereafter be granted for their 
support. The amount of fees received by them for attesting 
deeds, catering them in their books, and granting copies, varied 
from four annas to two rupees for each deed. The inferior Musal- 
ma i castes who employ the eazies at marriage ceremonies pay a 
fixed fee of one rupee, of which four annas arc the understood per¬ 
quisite of the eazy's de puty, and the remaining three-fourths are 
received by the < azy himself. A similar division is probably made of 
tho fees received by deputies for notarial acts. As the office of cazy 
at present exists, considerable abuse is practised. A fee of from ouo 
to five per cent, on the value of the thing transferred is exacted 
for affixing tho seal to deeds of consequence. At the arbitrary 
will of the cazy a different rate is paid for malguzary and 
lakhiraj lands transferred, and it not unfroquently occurs that 
considerable delay and difficulty is made on the part of the eazy in 
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affixing the sea), with a view to increase of emolument, or from 
other interested motives. In practice, it sometimes, perhaps oHon, 
occurs that a candidate for the cazyship is sent to bo examined by 
the mufti of the court, and on his report the candidate is recom¬ 
mended by the judge. Evil arises from the non-rcsidcnce of too 
eazies. They invest the whole of their authority in deputies, who 
generally purchase their situations and make as much of 
they can by the most unjustifiable and illegal moans, Tim 
Muhammadan law officers of the sadder dewan ny ad awl at gave 
a formal opinion, when the subject was referred to them, that the 
oazies have no power to appoint deputies unless expressly pot* 
mi tier l to do so, and such permission they never do receive. t 
My personal inquiries in the different districts I have visited 
confirm many of these statements. The frauds arsing out c»f the 
non-regulation of the office of cazy were brought very earnestly 
to my notice and made the subject of strong representation. 1 
happened to meet ‘ with a munslff who is also the cazy of two 
separate pergunnahs and who performs the duty iu both by 
deputy; and I was informed of two others who were only 
twelve and thirteen years of age, respectively,—one of them being 
still at school pursuing his studies. They were stated to be 
brothers, the sons of a person who was the former cazy ol 
both pergunnahs, and whom after his death they wore permitted 
to-succeed. The point, however, to which I solicit special atten¬ 
tion is the character, in respect of learning* of the former race ot 
raztos compared with that of the present nice. It is maintained 
by Mohammudans of the present day that even pergimnah eaziea 
under the former Government were invariably learned men, raid that 
it was indispensable that they should be so to ouable them with 
credit to determine questions of Mohamruadau law. At present 
they are, with scarcely any exception, unlearned, although the name 
of maulavi is sometimes assumed where it is not deserved. In one 
instance only of those that cacao under my notice and inquiry was 
the cazy a really learned man. Their usual attainments do not 
extend beyond a knowledge of reading, writing, and accounts in 
Persian. I infer from the abuses and frauds which are connected 
with the office, if not promoted by the office-holders, from the 
case of the two boys who succeeded their father, showing that the 
notion of hereditary succession to this office is not yet eradicated ; 
from the caso of the munsifF-cazy acting by deputy, proving 
that the opiuiou of the Mohammadun law officers ot the sudder 
dewanny adawlufc is not enforced , and from the generally unlearned 
character of the cazies, establishing that the “legal knowledge” 
shown by Mr. Harington to bo required by the reguhaions is not 
possessed; from these premises I infer that the office of cazy needs 
reform, and what I submit is that the reform which it may receive 
should, in addition to other objects, bo made the means of improv¬ 
ing the state of learning amongst the Muhammadan population. 
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For ■.his purpose, in addition to the ordinary attainments of u 
learned Musalnaan, "i would require that the .candidate for the - 
office,of cas&y shall have passed successfully through examination ; 
in the four Arabic text-books prepared under the orders of 
Govern xn nfc For the use of Mohammodan schools of learning; and 
that lie shall have instructed six pupils in each of those books iu 
such a manner as will have enabled them also to pass through 
similar examinations. The office of ea/,y would thus be raised from 
one of insignificance, uselessness, and sometimes positive injury to 
the community, to ono of great importance and direct utility. 
Amongst the most disaffected portion of the population, the 
proposed measure would raise up u body of instructed men existing* 
solely by the will of Government, capable of appreciating and ex¬ 
plaining its measures, and exercising a powerful and undisputed 
influence over tin* whole Musalman population of thei 1 ’jurisdiction. 
Without additional expeuse, it would furnish Government with a 
ready-nude body of examiners of the Urdu teachers a«4 scholars 
of the district. The effect would be an increased feeling of 
satisfaction and attachment- to the Government, in addition to alt 
the other advantages that may be expected from the growth of 
intelligence and information, of public principle, and of private 
morality in a community'. 


SECTION V. 


Application of the flan to the uisTEtKJTioK of thk Abotuuin \ u 

Tribes. 


The preceding arrangements will gradually and effectually 
provide for the promotion ot vernacular instruction and the 
preservation of learning amongst the Hindu and AJohamuwdau 
divisions of the population; but within the limits of the British 
territories in India there are numerous and widely-spread tribes 
who acknowledge no affinity of race or of language, iu> sympathy 
in manners or in religion, with either. A scheme ot national 
instruction that should leave them out of view would be essentially 
defective. 

The Santlmls, a tribe of this description, are found in consi¬ 
derable numbers in tin Beerbhoom district, and came there under 
my personal observation. Iu one thnua I found 756 Santhal 
tarrilies containing 4,261 persons, being considerably more numer¬ 
ous than the Musalmans of the same (Liana; and they are found 
in still greater number in the north and west of the district. 
They are also found in the Bhaug ul pore district, un the jungle 
inehais or W es* Burdwan, and iu the Midnapore district; but in 
greatest abundance in Coochuiig, Bamanhati, and Do lb boom 
in Bamghur on the western and southern frontier of Bengal, The 
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Ohangurs, a well known division oi the Cole tribe, arc also found, 
but in less number, in Becrbhbom; and Singh bhoqm is chiefly* 
occupied by the Coles. lu Orissa throe distinct mountain or forest 
races are found,—ike Coles, the Kunds, and the Sours. The inha¬ 
bit ants of the hills in the districts of Bhaugulpore and Rajm dial 
are known to Europeans in connection with the name of Mr. 
Cleveland, “who, without bloodshed or the terrors of authority, em¬ 
ploying 1 Only the means, of conciliation, confidence, and btmevoleuce, 
attempted and accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless and 
savage inhabitants of the juugleterry of Ilajmaha) who had long 
infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory incursions, in¬ 
spired them with a taste lor the arts of, civilized life, and attached 
them to the British Government by a conquest over their minds,— 
the most permanent, as the most rational, mode of dominion/ 1 
On the eastern frontier of Bengal we find the Kookies or moun¬ 
taineers of Tippera, and the Garrows occupying the mour.Union; 
country between the K assy a Hills and the Brahrmfjnitin. The 
Kassya tribes occupy the country from the plains of Sylhet u 
Bengal to Govvhatti in Assam, and there are other uncivilized hill 
tribes of Assam enumerated by Dr*. McCosh, a the Afcus, Duphla, 
and K oppachors ; the Miris, the A hors. Bor-Abors, and Miskuus 
tL Sirtghphos ami the Nagas, all more or less acknowledging sub 
joetion to the British Government or living under its protection, 
exclusive of the Assamese, Manipttris, Oacbaris, Kangtis, and 
Mattueks, ivho are either Hindus, or Buddhists, or have a written 
language. The space intervening between Bengal, Orissa, and 
Nag pore, is th$ country of the Gptiils, numerously divided and 
sub divided. Still further west and along and beyond the Taptee 
and Nerbudda in Maiwa, and in all the eastern quarter of 
Uuzerat, are the Bheels who meet the coolies in Guzerat. Ln 
the peninsula we have the Tudac, th<* Eruhtrs, the Curumbars, and 
the Cob liars, and the extent to which those and similar tribes 
prevail may be estimated from a statement recently made by 
Colonel Briggs at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society o* 
London that, from his personal knowledge of the south of India, 
Brahmanism had not spread there, aiui that most of fhe peninsula 
was inhabited by persons not Hindus. 

This must be received as a very loose and imperfect notice of 
the tribes scattered all over the face of India, but principally 
possessing its forest and mountain-tracts, who may be conjectured 
to be the remnants of the Autochthones or indigenous population 
existing before the occupation of the country by the Hindu, the 
ilohoramadan, and the European races. Are these tribes to be 
allowed to remain in the rude and barbarous condition in which 
they have come under the dominion of the British Government ? 
The Cole insurrections and the frequent necessity for the service 
of troops against the Ka .sya tribes and against the Bheels, 
compared with the peace which has been maintained amongst 
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tbo Rajmabal mountaineer? by Mr. Cleveland* (arrangements, 
show the advantage that would accrue to Government, by extend¬ 
ing that, conquest over their minds which, by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment of 1781, was justly declared to be nt once “the most 
permanent” and “ the most rational mode of dominion.” Since the 
date of this declaration -an interval during which British armies 
have overrun and subjugated almost the whole ol India—what 
means have been employed to effect this higher and nobler species 
of conquest over the hill-tribes? I am aware that much may be, 
and has been, done to civilize those tribes by promoting and pro¬ 
tecting industry, by administering justice between man and 
man, and by punishing crimes against society. But such moral 
conquests can be secured only by that knowledge and those habits 
which education gives, and the means of education have hitherto 
been very sparingly employed. The only institutions, as far as I am 
aware, formed under this Presidency for their benefit, are a school 
at Btiangulporo in which a few of the children of the Rajmitbal 
tribes are taught English and Hindi; a school established at Sur- 
g'eoroarcR in Bangpur for the Garrows, some of whose children were 
for a while taught their own language in t.he Bengali character, 
the Bengali language, and the English language; and an English 
school established for the Ramghnr Coles. The two last menti oned 
institutions no longer exist, and it would thus appear that the 
ground is almost wholly unoccupied. 

The present Government has recently expressed sentiments 
on this subject, to which it may bo hoped that some means may 
be devised of giving practical effeiSt. During the past year it 
was ascertained that amongst the Kumls, one of the three abori¬ 
ginal races mentioned above as being found in Orissa, an extensive 
system of human sacrifice is practised; and whon til's subject was 
brought to the notico of the Governor of Bengal the following 
instructions were communicated to the commissioner and superin¬ 
tendent. of the Tributary Mehnls in Cuttack, under date 14th 
March 18517His Lordship has perused the details given 
by you of the system of human sacrifice prevalent among the 
Knuds with reelings no less of horror than surprise. He is well 
aware of the difficulty of dealing with a description of crime 
which, however unnatural arid revolting, has been sanctioned by 
long usage as a national rite and confirmed by the gross delusions 
of "tire darkest ignorance and superstition. The working oj a 
moral change among the people by thk progress of general 
instruction and CONSEQUENT ctVIT.TZATlON can alone eradicate 
from, among them the inclination to indulge in nice so horrible. 
But though the entire suppression o! the practice of human sacri¬ 
fice among this wild and barbarous race must be tho work of time, 
et much may he done even now, and no proper exertion should 
e omitted towards checking the frequency of the crime by the 
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terror of just punishment. His Lordship is fully Wf* d ** 
Vmction the use of judicious measures m aid of the powei ot the 
B.,j a h rt f Dnspullah whenever that chieftain shall have discovered 
the commission of this crime in any of his 

injunctions should be issued, not to him only, but all other h dnt- 
Z £as having nominal authority over a Kund pollution 
SS of the views ot the British Government and of its 
determination to do all in its power for the effectual lepressoh 
of this atrocious practice. You will be pleased to report upon 
every instance in which in your opinion the Lnl,s \ p ^hmiL 
support of that of the Rajahs themselves may bo cxerfed witlront 
the hazard of serious embarrassment and disturbance, ffht 
Governor is not disposed to accord his sanction at once to yem 
proposal for the annual progress of a military for ™ vu !? er 
officer vested with the power of summary punishment for the 
purpose of suppressing human sacrifices. Tins point may ho con¬ 
sidered and decided on before the commencement ol the cnsuug 
cold season. Should it appear by the failure of the contemplatui 
measures of interference that the chiefs of the Ruuds are oithu 
unable or unwilling to exert themselves effectively for the main¬ 
tenance of order and repression of crime, the expediency 0 the 
occupation of the country, or of some part of it, by British troops 
may become a question for consideration.” 


It is hero announced to be the expectation of Government 
that, in addition to the coercive measures contemplated, Hie 
cessation of these atrocities will be effected chieflv by the progress 
of civilization as a consequence of general instruction, mil 
general instruction, especially in the case of these fierce and un¬ 
ruly tribes, can be communicated only by a Government that 
knows its value and consults large and general interests. 1 with¬ 
out the employment of direct means forth© communication o 
general instruction, we trust to the unaided progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, centuries may elapse before it reaches them, vome specific 
plan, then, must be formed, and some specific provision made to 
communicate that instruction which is justly regarded hy Govern¬ 
ment as the necessary forerunner of civilization. In the present 
state o) our knowledge respecting these tribes, it seem probab e 
that no one plan would be adapted to them all, but they hove 
several characteristics in common. They have several distinct 
languages amongst them with affinities to each other, but with no 
affinity to the dialects that are of Sanscrit derivation and are used, 
by the different Hindu tribes. They have no written character, 
and consequently no instruction in letters; no caste in a religious 
sense, although they have numerous distinctions of tribes ; and no 
peculiar prejudices or jealousy respect ing their women who mix 
freely in the ordinary intercourse of life. Their worship is 
Sabeati, and their superstitions rude, unsyslematizcd and often 
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cruel, I hey are in uo Ciise luniades, many live. by the produce 
o( the bow and arrow, hut in general they cultivate the soil! 
To attempt to teach the English language indiscriminately to 
vhese savage tribes appears one of the wildest flights of bend- 
volenee. Co teach them Hindi, or whatever may be the language 
oi the contiguous district or province, is somewhat more rational. 
But. the most judicious course' appears to have boon adopted, 
apparently on Bishop Heber's recommendation, with the Sun 
geemaree school for the O arrows who were taught iu the first 
place their own language in the Bengali character; then, if prac¬ 
ticable, the Bengali language; and lastly, in the case only of the 
more intelligent boys, the English language. With respect to 
all the tribes bordering on Bengal, their own language in the 
Bengali character seems to be the proper medium of instruction , 
with respect to all the tribes bordering on Orissa, their own 
language in the Ooria character; and with respect to all the tribes' 
in Central and Western India, their own languages in the Nagari, 
Marathi, or Guzernthi character; in short, in every case their owu 
language with the modification in respect of written character 
which convenience and utility may dictate. Having fixed upon a 
language and character, the next step would bo to prepare some 
easy elementary but instructive books adapted to the eomprehen- 
siou of persons in a very low grade of civilization, but capable of 
raising them a grade higher. This would not present so great 
difficulties as might at first be supposed. I have understood that 
materials already exist for a dictionary of the language of the 
R.ijmahal tribes, whose friendly disposition would suggest that a 
beginning should be made with them, and whoso language when 
known would probably afford facilities for the acquisition of the 
dialects of some of the other hill-tribes. The means of communi¬ 
cation also are by no means wanting. These tribes in geucr..l 
maintain regular communications with the more civilized races ut 
the plains for the purpose of disposing of their own surplus pro¬ 
duce and of purchasing articles which they neod and do not 
themselves produce. In this way they acquire some knowledge oy, 
Bengali, Hindi, Ooria, &o.; and Hindus, Mu sal mans, Oorius, &cj> 
mix with them and acquire a knowledge of their dialects. In my 
communications with Santluils, I employed as an interpreter ,< 
Bengali trader of this description, who had for many years t rafficked: 
with them avid who appeared to possess a very good colloquial 
knowledge of the Santhali dialect. With the aid of these persons 
the necessary books might be prepared ; and the same persons, r * 
others who would be found to qualify themselves, might be employ¬ 
ed to go amongst them as teachers, and by means of the system 
of public examinations and rewards to teachers and scholars, mod ; 
fied as circumstances might suggest, the love and desire i 
knowledge would take root in their minds, and its elevating, uud 
restraining influences be witnessed in their habits and pursuit-. 
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Another extensive class of the population unprovided with 
tlu means of instruction by the natives themselves is the female 
e , 1 need not dwell here on the necessity of female cultivation 

iri ;my country to its advance in civilization* Tins is, of course, 
knitted; mid the privacy, subjection, and ignorance of the sex in 
this country, amongst both Hindus and Musalmans, are equally 
well known. All the established native institutions of education 
exi.-t for the benefit of the male sex only, and the whole of the 
female sex is systematically consigned to ignorance, and left wholly 
without even the semblance of a provision for their instruction. 
Tin ignorance and superstition prevailing in native society, the 
opting pride and jealousy of the men, the humiliating servitude 
iuv inaccessibility of the women, early marriages, juvenile widow¬ 
hood, the interdiction of second marriages, and consequent vice 
:utd degradation, are obstacles to amelioration which appear all but 
it s iperablo. The only question that can arise is whether Gov¬ 
ernment can with advantage interfere in the matter of female 
mil ruction, and this can be determined only by considering’ the 
actual or possible modes of interference. 

There are three modes in which a beginning has been made to 
cmnunmicato instruction to native females. The first is by means 
oi institutions in which they are not only taught, but fed, clothed, 
mvd lodged. The children are either orphans, or the daughters of 
!i;i ive Christiarm, or of idolatrous parents. These institutions arc 
exclusively unfits Christian management and the instruction is 
oivicfly religious, hut not to tlm exclusion of general knowledge 
and the arts of domestic industry, u wws fc } je evident that they 
give the teachers and superintendents an absolute control over the 
i-rinds of the pupils, and this is the object of their caddish menu 
Tby also tend to break the ties between parents and 
children in those cases in which the former are alive, especially ij 
vijejr are not Christians. The second mode is by the establishment 
of schools such as those described in Chapter 1st, Section XI., 
aiui referred to in Section XII., para. 5, p. 210. The children are the 
* .^spring of the poorest classes of native society. They arc paid 
tor attendance, and elderly females are employed to conduct them to 
and from school. This mode gives the teachers and superintend 
dents a much less firm hold of the minds of the scholars, but it 
leaves the domestic tie unbroken. It is opposed to native preju¬ 
dices, as it requires that the scholars should leave home to attend 
school, and it involves unproductive expenditure, as the matrons 
are paid only to secure attendance at school, not attention to study; 
and yet the reports of such institutions are tilled with expressions 
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dnnval Iron, school alter marriage, See. The third mode is tha* 
uiucli has recently been adopted hy some wealthy and respectable 
natives who have commenced either themselves to instruct their 
female relative*; or for that purpose to admit female teachers 
into their families whom they retain as domestic servants* The 
rich atid good-caste fannies will probably in general prefer this 
eour?'\, and they will be the more incited to it in proportion as the 
state ol instruction amongst the mole population is improved and 
in proportion as female instruction is extended to the poorer 
classes. 

Under such circumstance*, what can Government do without 
offence to promote female instruction, so essential an element of 
civilization and of public and private morality ? One mode not 
only inoffensive, but probably highly acceptable, would bo the pre¬ 
paration of a small series of boohs framed, of course, with a cautious 
avoidance of religious controversy and with a judicious adaptation 
to the character, condition, circumstances, and attainments of the 
sex in this country. If these books were introduced only into the 
two descriptions of female schools that have been described above, 
an important object would be gained ; for the effect would be to 
improve the instruction of the native female Christian population, 
which is probably at present too narrow, and which, for their own 
sake as well as for the sake of the effect on society, should he 
rendered more comprehensive and practical. The pupils of those 
schools would thus bo fitted to become the native female teacher# 
of the country ; but before being recognized as such, they should 
be required to pass through a series of examinations corresponding 
with what has been proposed for the male teachers of vernacular 
schools. When approved female teachers are thus obtained they 
might be encouraged, with the aid of hook* received in reward of 
their attainments, to offer their services to families on the plan of 
visiting the KoHW« ot their pupils, or of collecting them in a 
common neighborhood for instruction, with, of course, the consent 
of heads of families. A native female teacher who should thus 
devote live hours u day to the females of five different families, 
receiving two rupees a month from each family, in addition to the 
presents of clothes and food which would naturally (low from such 
a relation, might be considered well paid ; and this is an expense 
which many native families would willingly incur, if Government 
will take the first step of preparing proper books and of vouching 
for the qualifications of teachers. In order to judge how far the 
teachers were entitled to the presents of books or other higher 
rewards, as endowments, &c., which it might be deemed advisable 
to hold out to them, it would be impossible to subject their pupils, 
as in the case of common schools, to public examinations; but 
this might be remedied, either by sending native female exa¬ 
miners, always, of course, with the consent of heads of families, 
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to ascertain and report the progress of the pupils of different 
teachers at fixed periods, or as a cheek upon su-ch reports by 
receiving the certificates of heads of families as to the amount 
of instruction communicated by the teachers to tueir female 
relatives within the periods in question. 

Without going further into details, it is sufficient to huucale 
the o-enerul views which have occurred to me on this subject, and 
to add that this mode of promoting female mstmetnv.v » <*A 
which respectable native families have themselves shown a dispon- 
lion to adopt, and that the stimulus which the encouragement oi 

Government would supply would probably give it general aceep* 

Hnce and prevalence. 

SECT vO N VIII. 


Houses of l^nUstKY and Experimental Farms. 


My ttrtet object in this Section is to ro-ca!l attention to recom¬ 
mendations proceeding from the highest authorities which do not 
appear to have received all the eon-ideration they deserve. 

Lord Moira, in the Minute of 1815, to which I have had 
occasion repeatedly to refer, speaking of the state of public tuition 
in the principal towns, adds—'“ In these towns will also he found 
the same medium scale of education for the class of shop-keepers, 
artificers, and laborers as in the country villages, but in these 
towns and principally in the chief station of the zillah, and in the 
neighborhood of our jails, will be found a numerous population 
which f ccms to call for the particular attention of Government. I 
allude to the offspring of mendicants and vagrants who , nurtured 
iu idleness and vice, arc destined to recruit the ranks oi’ the pro¬ 
fessional tlrievcs infesting all great cities. Houses of indie* ’ry for 
the education, employment, and reformation of these infant projliij^tes 
appear to he particularly needed” ^ 

The Court of Directors in a revenue letter to Bengal, dated 
15th January 1812, makes the following remarks on the means of 
improving the system of Indian agriculture:—“To a Government 
taking* an interest in the improvement of the country with a view 
to the increase of its own revenue, it might; be a farther subject of 
* consideration whether more could not bo done than has hitherto 
been attempted towards bettering the system of Indian agriculture. 
The rural economy o i the Hindus we understand, generally speak¬ 
ing, to *be wretched in the extreme. The rudeness of their im¬ 
plements, the slovenliness of their practice, and their total igno¬ 
rance of the most simple principles of science, are said to be 
equally r$EJ&?k®hle. /It has, however, been stated ir a late publica¬ 
tion; tiivt the agriculture of some parts of Mysore constitutes 
an exception totlua remark, while il shows the Hindoo farmer iu 
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u.‘riain situation* to be .neither stupid nor indocile-. Whether the 
general system of cu! tiv alien he fin ‘epti)>l<* of improvement* and 
whether Government can successfully contribute ip the aeoom* 
phfifhuienfc of so desirable an object , are questions, though of high 
moment, perhaps not easy of solution But if an attempt at 
improvement is at all to he hazarded under the auspices of Govern¬ 
ment, it surely cannot he made in any way with such prospect of 
SUfmi as when coupled with a plan for rendering’ it subservient 
to tho increase of t'ho Government revenue as well as to the pros-* 
perity of its subjects, ^he nature of this attempt and the modo 
in which it ought to be', directed would rest with tJio.se to point 
out whom residence in the -country and an intimate acquaintance 
with the characters and manner of the natives may have qualified 
for giving advice upon such topics., It is of all things' desirable to 
ascertain whether the rude implements arid aoehsfcombd processes 
of the Indian peasant could be advantageously supplanted by 
those of Europe, and whether the eslablisttweni of exper'mental 
farms hi various parts of the country under ifte superintendence 
of proper persons selected by Government for the purpose might not 
he useful, in the way of example, as a corrective of some of t ho 
vices and defects of the prevailing system. We are fully sensible 
that the poverty, prejudices, and indolence of the natives of India 
strongly operate against improvement. These are, in fact, the most 
inveterate enemies to improvement in all countries, but they are 
no where invincible when mot with prudence, skill, and perse¬ 
verance, We do not mean that we should vexatiouslv interfere 
with the usages of the inhabitants, or that We should attempt 
forcibly to change their habits,—-far from it. But ort the other 
hand, when their habits are bad, let us not plead their attachment 
to them ti? an apology perhaps for our own indolence in not endea¬ 
voring to correct them. Our efforts may for a long time lie 
uimV'vtiir g'; but, if judiciously directed, we do not despair of their 
ev^Vituul success.”— Selections, l ot. I t) p. 06, paras. 1)9—103. 

The Honourable Court points so directly, in the concluding 
part of the extract, to another cause than “ the poverty, prejudice f y 
and indolence of the natives of India” operating against improve*, 
ment, that it is not necessary to corroborate this prescient warning 
except by stating without comment that a period of about twenty- 
three years has elap. il since Lord Moira’s proposition was made 
for the establishment of houses of industry at the chief station of 
each zillah, and a period of about twenty-six years since the Court’s 
proposition for the establishment of experimental farms in various 
parts of the country; and that there is as much necessity now for 
re-urging the consideration and adoption of these or similar mea¬ 
sures as there ever v/as. It may be hoped that the attention of 
Government will now be revived to both these desigjw.with some 
practical result; and when the subject shall receive full considera¬ 
tion, it will probably appear that the Kbae Mahals afford ample 
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scope and means for experiinont.il farms and h uisos o; industry 
with a view both to “ the increase of the (iovemment revenue’’ 



and “the prosperity of its subject: .” 


SECTION IX. 


COSCtVPISO 11 lil MARKS, 

I have now completed the duty that was assigivod to mo. I 
have collected information respecting' the iViio. of. native education, 
reported the results of my inquiries, ,aud recommended those 
measures which observation and refle ction have suggested. It is 
for Government to deliberate, to resolve, and to act. £ am by no 
means sanguine that ray view?, will be adopted ; and even if they 
are generally approved wif.Vthe modifications which may occur to 
others, I would guard against the supposition that I desire or 
expect them to be aJL-Vramediately and simultaneously carried into 
.. operation. Ityg/only by gradual and constantly widening efforts 
pcraeveringly and consistently directed to one object that the 
various agencies and institutions I have indicated can bo fully 
utilize'!. If I wore desired to state in what, direction those efforts 
should be first employed, I would earnestly roeommeud that a be¬ 
ginning should be forthwith made with the series of measures sug¬ 
gested for the improvement and extension of vernacular instruction. 

To whatever extent the present recommendations may be 
approved, and in whatever direction tlm efforts of Government may 
be primarily employed, I disclaim the expectation of producing a 
permanent or an extensive effect by education alone unaccompanied 
by the other appropriate aids of civilization, or by any means 
whatever in a very short time. No change that shall be at the 
same time salutary and lasting can be suddenly produced 
personal, much less national, character. The progress of hui. 
duals and of classes in intelligence and morality to be sure . 
satisfactory must Ire gradual, and improvement by an almost imp 
cep til de process interwoven with the feelings, thoughts, and holy 
of domestic and social life. Moreover, all groat results affecting 
the condition and character of a whole people will be found to be 
attainable only by the concurrence of many causes. The effect 
. of religion cannot be overlooked, although it is a subject with 
which, in reference to the native population, the Government of 
this country cannot justly or safely meddle. The influence of just 
and equal laws purely administered, security ff person and property, 
freedom of industry and onterprizc, protection from invasion and 
civil War, moderate taxation, and improved internal and external 
dbmmunieatioo, in one word, the influence of good g. vernmeiit 
must also he great in moulding the character of a people. But it 
vnay be confidently affirmed hat. while education without these 
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in do little, these without education cannot do all, and that even 
what they can accomplish will be much less complete and st able 
limn When matured, directed, and steadied by the intelligence, the 
foresight, the consistency of purpose, and the morality of conduct 
which are the proper fruits of mental cultivation. Further, if it 
may be truly affirmed that education alone is inadequate to reform 
a people, a fortiori it will be admitted that instruction of any one 
laud,, through anyone medium, to any one division of the popula¬ 
tion, or by means of any one class of institutions must be insuffi¬ 
cient for the purpose; and above all must this insufficiency be 
maintained in a oountry like India more resembling a continent, 
inhabited not by a single nation or people of one language, the 
same religion, and similar manners, customs/ and habits, but by 
numerous and wide-spread nations and tribes, speaking different 
languages, professing different religions, and existing in totally 
dissimilar grades of civilisation. No one means, no one language* 
no one system of institutions, can be adequate. All means, all 
this languages of the oountry, all existing ins titutions should be 
made subservient to the object. 

The actual position and prevailing policy of Government demand 
the adoption of comprehensive measures for the promotion and eight 
direction of national education. The position of Government is that 
of foreigners on a strange soil among people with whom no common 
associations exist. Every district lias a single encampment of 
civil functionaries who administer its affairs, and who arc so 
engrossed with details of public business while they remain in any 
one district, and are involved in such a constant whirl of change 
from one district to another, that it is almost impossible that any 
attachment can arise between them and the people, or that either 
can generally appreciate what is good in the other. We arc 
ong the people, but not of them. Wo rulo over them and 
ac with them, but they do not understand our character and 
do not penetrate tbeir% The consequence is that we have no 
(1 on their sympathies, no seat in their affections. Under 
so circumstances, wc are constantly complaining of the want of 
-operation on the part of the people, while we do nothing to 
elicit it where it would be useful, or to make it intelligent and 
enlightened, if it were afforded. A wisely framed system of 
public instruction would, with other means, help to draw the 
people closer to the Government, give the Government a stronger 
hold on the affections of the people, and produce a mutual and 
answering sympathy between the subject many and the ruling few. 

The prevailing policy of Government is characterized by 
various measures more or less directly bearing on the present 
question ; by the equal eligibility to office of all classes of Her 
jVlaje.-iv'a natural-born subjects without distinction of religion, place 
<f birth, descent, or color; by the extended, and constantly 
"extending* employment of native agency for the purposes of local 
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administration, by the approaching general use of the languages 
ot the people iu transacting the public business of the country, 
and by the legalized freedom of the press. These immunities and 
powers were equally demanded by justice and conceded by wisdom, 
but it must not be forgotten by the friends of improvement in this 
country that just in proportion as civil and political privilege:; arc 
extended, is the obligation increased to bestow upon the people that 
instruction which can alone enable them to make a fit and 
use of their expanding liberties. Take, for ; *isaa»iw, the measure 
which bestowed on the country the liber*/ °f unlicensed printing. 
The press is in itself simply an inM* uli)< *iii, a power, an agency 
which may be employed eithe*' tor good or for bad purposes. The 
capacity of such an instrument to subserve useful purposes is an 
exact measure of its liability to abuse; and the only effectual 
security against the possible abase of its power must be sought in 
the intelligence and morality of those who wield the instrument 
and in the check imposed m them by the intelligence and morality 
of the community which they address and to which they belong. 
The measure, therefore, legalizing the freedom of the press and all 
other measures tending to enlarge the civil and political rights of 
the natives of the country are not in themselves either erroneous 
in principle, or necessarily injurious in their consequences, but 
without a national system of instruction they will remain essen¬ 
tially imperfect, since it is instruction only that can give a right 
direction to the use of these new powers. As yet no time has 
been lost ; but if we would raise an adequate safe-guard against 
eyils which may bo distant, but which are both possible and 
avoidable, Government will by a general system of instruction, 
timely established, teach the people the proper use of.the mighty 
instrument that has been put into their hands, and of the various 
franchises that have been, and from time to time may be, bestowed. 

Under any circumstances, our position in this country requires 
wary treacling. In the actual case we have done aud are doing 
little to conciliate and not a little to alienate the good feelings of 
the people. Individual cases, sometimes enlarging into classes, 
no doubt exist where a feeling of attachment to the English rule 
called forth by peculiar circumstances is strong and decided so 
long as those circumstances last and so far as their eilect is felt. 
Bub among certain other classes dissatisfaction is not sought to be 
concealed; and the utmost that can be said of native society in 
general, even in its most favorable aspect, is that there is no 
hostility, but in place of it a cold, dead, apathetic indifference which 
would lead the people to change masters to-morrow without a 
struggle or a sigh. A system of national instruction, if judiciously 
executed, would be tlie commencement of a now era in the spirit 
and principles of our Government. Excluded as \vu are from much 
social intercourse with the natives of the country, it would bo one 
of the most* effectual means that could be ^employed to throw down 
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the barrier which the pride of foreign rulers and the prejudices of 
native society have combined to raise. In proportion as the scheme 
was extended over the country it would place the Government in 
friendly relations with every city, town, and hamlet, with every 
head of a family, with every instructor of youth, and with the entire 
juvenile population speedily to become the instructed adult popula¬ 
tion of the country. It "would constitute a chain, the link of 
winch would })g found in every village and at every hearth. It 
would produce men only able to understand the measures of 
Government, which would i! 0 somethinjr; but, wh it would be still 
bettor, morally disposed to apiw>Uit,e‘ihe good intentions of Go¬ 
vernment and to co-operate in carrying- them into effect. 

“ Sovereigns and chiefs of nations !” says DeFdleuberg, “ the 
fruitful source of seditfcu, of crime, 0 f all the blood which flows 
upon the seatfold, is owing to the erroneous education of the people. 
Landlords ! it is here you must seek thn cause of all those Obstacles 
which the idleness and growing vices 0 f the laboring classes 
Oppose to the increase of the produce of your estates/*—“ By 
degrading the people we dry up the richest source of power, of 
wealth, and of* happiness which a State can posses*/’ 

* 4 In the infancy of the British administration in this coun¬ 
try,'” says Lord Moira, “it was perhaps a nutter of necessity to 
confine our legislation to the primary principle of justice, * not 
that nice and delicate jnstioo, the offspring of a refined humanity, 
but that coarse though useful virtue, the guardian of contracts 
and promises, whose guide is tl> square and the rule, and whoso 
support is the gallows/ The lapse of half a century and the 
operation of that principle hav" produced a new state of society 
which calls for a more enlarged and liboral policy. The moral 
duties require encourage merit. The arts which adorn and cm* 
hellish life will follow in ordinary course. H is for the credit of 
1 life British name that this beneficial revolution should arise under 
British sway. To be the source of blessings to the immense 
population of India is nn ambition worthy of our country. In 
proportion ns we have found intellect neglected and sterile here, 
the obligation is the stronger on us to cultivate it. Tho field 
is nohlc. May wo till it worthily !” 
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